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CONFERENCE ON THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 
Dublin, 4th and 5th May, 1911. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

The Poultry Conference held in Dublin on 4th and 5th May, 1911, 
a full report of the proceedings of which is now published, was 
due to a happy inspiration of the National Poultry Organisation 
Society, and of its Honorary Secretary, Mr. Edward Brown, F.L.S. 

Conferences of the kind have been held before, but never, so 
far as I am aware, on the same scale. The Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland readily under- 
took the organisation of the Conference, in which they were 
much indebted to the active co-operation of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and of various societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The large and influential attendance, the papers read, the 
discussions which took place, and the interest aroused in the 
public mind and in the press, cannot fail to tell in favour of the 
industry. 

T. W. RUSSELL. 
June, 1911. 
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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

On Thursday, the 4th of May, the Conference was opened in the 
Aberdeen Hall, Gresham Hotel, Dublin. The Right Hon. 
T. W. Russell, P.C., Vice-President of the Department, pre- 
sided, and upwards of two hundred delegates and members 
from Great Britain and Ireland were present. 

His EXCKLLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, Who 

was accompanied by Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen, 
in opening the Conference, said : — 

Mr. Chairman, My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, my first 
word must be one of most cordial and heartfelt welcome and 
greeting to those who have assembled here to-day from far and 
near — and we naturally think especially of those from afar — 
to assist in an enterprise fraught with great and far-reaching 
benefit to Ireland, and not merely to Ireland alone, but to all 
who are interested and concerned in the promotion and develop- 
ment of an industry which in a peculiar manner signifies, and 
has to do with, prosperity in the homes of the people at large. 

Of course on such an occasion as this many things crowd 
upon the mind as to the hopeful possibilities— nay, the confident 
expectations — ^regarding the development of this great industry, 
but I shall condense what I have to say in that direction. As 
to the possibilities, the development which has been going 
on for some years in Ireland is truly remarkable. It is 
illustrated by a fact that I would not quote, except that I 
have it on the most reliable authority, and that is that the 
poultry supplied at the present time by Ireland to Great 
Britain exceeds in amount that which is supplied by all the 
other countries in Europe. That high point has recently 
been reached. As regards eggs, I am told that the annual 
increase in the supply of eggs at the present time is at 
the rate of about one and a half millions per annum as 
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2 OPENING PROCEEDINGS. 

compared with what it was say twenty years ago. I think such 
facts as these will make anyone realise the national importance 
of such a movement as this, national in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Before sitting down I cannot help referring also to the 
auspicious circumstances under which we have assembled. 
There is a symmetry in the conditions, which furnishes us with a 
sort of guarantee of the success of this occasion. Let me 
refer, in the first instance, to the manner in which the 
initiative of this Conference has come from that most admirable 
and important Association, the National Poultry Organisation 
Society. Then this idea has been taken up in the most vigorous 
manner by that Department which, naturally, would be expected 
to undertake such an arrangement with peculiar heartiness — ■ 
I mean the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland ; and we have at the head of that Department the 
right man in the right place, and he is in the chair to-day. 

If anything was needed to bring out further that evidence 
of symmetry and comprehensiveness to which I have alluded 
it is to be found in the fact that to-morrow you are to be 
presided over by the past Vice-President of the Department, 
one whose name is a household word in connection with all 
that is associated with industrial, educational, and social develop- 
ment and improvement in Ireland : I mean Sir Horace Plunkett. 

There is, I venture to say, hopefulness ; there is more than 
hopefulness, there is confidence in our minds, or there should be 
confidence in our minds arising from these circumstances — a 
confidence which is strengthened by reason of the trouble and 
care taken to organise and prepare for this occasion. I shall 
not mention any names, because you know the names of those 
on whom the care and trouble has chiefly fallen, and that care 
and trouble has been well bestowed. 

Lastly, I wish to take the opportunity, on behalf of Lady 
Aberdeen and myself, of saying that it will be a great pleasure to 
us if any of the delegates can find their way — it is not very 
difficult to find — to the Vice-Regal Lodge this afternoon when 
the business here is completed, so that we may have the plea- 
sure of entertaining them at tea, and also of taking them 
through the grounds of the Vice-Regal Lodge, if time and 
weather permit. When I say this I desire to add that we shall 
be delighted if the lady friends of any of the delegates accom- 
pany them, and that, in the case of guests enjoying hospitality 
in Dublin, we shall be more than pleased to see their hosts or 
hostesses. Tramcars can be got to the Park at frequent inter- 
vals, and it is an easy walk from the tram terminus, or cars 
can be got from that point for the remainder of the journey. I 
only wish we had a special service of motor buses to the door of 
the Vice-Regal Lodge, but that is impossible. 

I must thank my friend the Vice-President of the De- 
partment for giving me an opportunity of taking part in these 
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proceedings. I am quite delighted to share in them, and to 
be able to offer, on behalf of myself and the Irish Government, 
a whole-hearted welcome to the delegates assembled here 
to-day. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

The Right Hon. T. W. Russell. — Your Excellencies, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — His Excellency, for whose attendance 
here to-day I am very grateful, having bid you welcome 
to the metropolitan city of Ireland, it is now my duty, 
as Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture, to 
offer a few opening observations upon the Conference, its 
aims, and its work. The papers to be considered have, with one 
exception, been printed and issued to you beforehand, thus 
avoiding the actual process of reading. They cover every point 
involved in the poultry industry. They have been written by 
experts, and will doubtless be debated fully and with care by 
those who are interested in the development of the industry, 
and who wish to make it more profitable, not to one part, but 
to the whole of the United Kingdom — for it must be borne in 
mind that, although this Conference is held in Dublin, and has 
been convened by an Irish Department, it is a Conference for 
the Three Kingdoms. 

In considering what I should say this morning I have 
decided to confine my observations mainly to a brief statement 
showing the extent of the poultry industry in Ireland, and what is 
being done to promote it, leaving the technique of the question — 
if such a word may be used in this connection — ^to those whose 
expert knowledge and practical experience are qualified to 
deal with it. 

What, then, let me ask first of all, are the real proportions 
of this Irish poultry industry ? Few people in this country 
realise, even to-day, its extent and importance, and what it 
means to Ireland. 

Newspaper critics of the Department's general work pro- 
fess to stand appalled before our Tenth Annual Report, issued 
the other day, with its five hundred pages of closely -packed 
information, and they too readily give it up in despair. I shall 
endeavour this morning to put before you some figures very easy 
of comprehension. Statistical columns, I admit, are not. 
exciting or enticing reading. They are, above everything else, 
difficult to handle on the platform. Rhetoric is more popular, 
but I confess to a great and an old-fashioned regard for 
arithmetic. And if we start this morning by considering what 
may be called the subsidiary agricultural industries, such as 
eggs, poultry, feathers, bacon, hams, and butter, we get an 
annual export from Ireland in excess of our entire cattle 
exports. I mention this fact — pray remember it is not an 
opinion or a theory — because the habit oftentimes is to deride 
and make little of these smaller operations, as they are called. 
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carried on, as they frequently are, in a modest and, let me add, 
very often in an unbusinesslike way. It is not so long ago since 
Irish farmers treated eggs as a negligible product of the farm, 
since even public men — some of my friends in the House of 
Commons — jeered at this rising and growing industry. I have 
extracted from our official returns the value of the Irish export 
of eggs, poultry and feathers for the years 1908-9, and have 
had the estimated figures for 1910 specially prepared for this 
Conference. The latter figures are, of course, liable to revision : — ■ 





1908 


1909 


1910 


Eggs 

Poultry 

Feathers 


;£2,729,147 

797,376 

33,926 


£2,863,221 

857,276 

32,968 


£2,744,138 

927,035 

32,460 


Total 


£3,560,449 


£3,753,465 


£3,703,633 



For the purposes of comparison and to show the growth of 
the industry, I will give the available figures for the four pre- 
vious years : — 





1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


Eggs 

Poultry 

Feathers 


£2,044,208 

779,948 

26,147 


£2,387,322 

826,658 

38,117 


£2,604,578 

855,176 

41,670 


£2,781,500 

847,247 

44,003 


Total, 


£2,850,303 £3,252,097 


£3,501,424 


£3,672,750 



A comparison of these Tables gives an annual average of 
£3,319,144 for the period 1904-7 and one of £3,672,516 for 1908- 
10. There has thus been an average increase of £353,372 in 
the exports for each of the last three years ; and an increase of 
almost one million pounds since 1904. This increase is doubtless 
largely due to the work of the Poultry Instructors, and to the 
County Committees who have been responsible for the man- 
agement and administration of the scheme. 

But I have another comparison to make. We hear a great 
deal in these days of our " staple " industries. In public esti- 
mation linen, of course, is easily and rightly first. But whiskey 
and porter are generally supposed to run linen close, and the 
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cattle trade to be a good third. At the risk of givmg a shock 
to those of the community who do not take the trouble of thinking 
out things, I wish to state that the export of butter alone 
almost equals the export of whiskey and porter combined, and 
that when eggs are added, the two combined almost double the 
alcoholic export. I give the figures for 1908-9 and the esti- 
mated figures for 1910 : — 





1908 


1909 


1910 


Whiskey 
Porter 


;£2, 195,959 
1,642,660 


£1,667,392 
1,653,113 


£1,812,930 
1,838,397 


Total 


,£3,838,61 9 


£3,320,505 


£3,651,327 


Butter 
Eggs 


£4,026,023 
2,729,147 


£3,625,111 
2,863,221 


£3,584,810 
2,744,138 


Total 


£6,755,170 


£6,488,332 


£6,328,948 



I think I have established at least two things — the rapid 
growth of the Irish poultry industry, and its importance com- 
pared with that of other industries to which much more atten- 
tion is given. I believe that with care, attention, and education, 
the export can be doubled, to the enormous advantage of this 
country. Of course the figures I have quoted apply only to 
exports, and do not include the eggs and poultry consumed 
within Ireland itself. We have fairly accurate statistics of 
our external trade. The extent of our internal trade is much 
more difficult to ascertain. 

Before I leave the realm of statistics let me point out that, 
just as the exports have increased, so the imports have dimin- 
ished. The value of Irish imports of eggs, poultry and 
feathers for the years 1908-9-10 was : — 





1908 


1909 


1910 


Eggs 

Poultry 

Feathers 


£41,487 

35,269 

3,751 


£34,805 

14,403 

4,964 


£39,191 

13,496 

8,020 


Total 


£80,507 


£54,172 


£60,707 
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The satisfactory feature in the returns appears to be that 
Ireland is supplying Great Britain with eggs, and that we are 
largely meeting our own demand at home, and this is even 
more true of table poultry. On the whole I think these figures 
show the industry to be in a fairly hopeful state. But the 
figures are too stationary to be entirely satisfactory. There is 
great room for development. And progress in this direction 
depends largely upon the people themselves. 

A word or two at this point as to the actuel work of the 
Department. Poultry schemes are in operation in every Irish 
county, save that of Dublin. Thirty-four Instructors are em- 
ployed. A scheme of tutorial and practical classes has been 
adopted by twenty-three counties. The instruction given at 
these classes covers a period of twelve months, and is followed 
by demonstrations in which the pupils take part. During last 
year the Instructors gave 588 lectures, the average attendance 
being 56 pupils. In addition 1,522 classes were held, with an 
average attendance of 12, and 10,198 visits were made to 
poultry keepers. The number of egg distributing stations 
was 644 and the number of sittings or dozens of eggs distri- 
buted, 66,187. 

Having said this much, I have now a few observations to 
make upon points that are well worth the attention of those 
who are engaged in the industry. I speak generally, for I have 
no intention, and certainly no desire, to trench upon ground 
that will be travelled by those who have prepared papers. 
But, speaking from actual observation of the facts, and from 
observation arising out of daily experience at the Department, 

1 am aware that there are some things which ought fo be put 
right. There is no defence, for example, for the export of dirty 
eggs. This defect lowers the price, and mjures the reputation 
of Irish eggs. Again, there is no defence for holding up eggs 
at a particular season of the year in order to obtain a better price. 
This reprehensible practice does not in the long run pay, and 
every effort ought to be made to stop it. 

The whole question of grading and packing the eggs for 
market was, until recent years, in a very unsatisfactory state. 
It was no uncommon thing on a market day in a country 
town to see eggs being packed in the open air amid torrents 
of rain. The eggs were wet, the straw in which they were 
packed was wet, and, of course, they became musty and 
deteriorated before they reached the market. This state of 
affairs has, however, to a large extent been remedied, and eggs 
are now graded and packed under cover in a satisfactory 
manner by all the best shippers. 

By this time in an industry such as this we ought to have 
reached a model packing case for general use. Carrying 
companies complain of careless packing, and, in some instances, 
will only carry eggs at the owner's risk. These are things that 
can be remedied, and country people who go in for fowl raising 
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and the production of eggs ought to realise, and they ought to be 
made to realise, where their own interests lie in such matters. 

I sometimes wonder whether people who enjoy an egg at 
breakfast ever think of what it has gone through before it 
reaches the table. You have got the small farmer, or rather 
the small farmer's wife, tending and caring the fowl ; you have 
the sale by that lady either to what in the trade is called a 
" higgler," or to a small shopkeeper, payment being sometimes 
made in cash, but often in goods — a thoroughly objectionable 
proceeding, and one which, I am glad to say, is dying out. You 
have the packing process, the conveyance by rail or ship to the 
consignee on the other side, the sale to a wholesale merchant 
or to a wholesale co-operative society, and the transfer to the 
retailer. It is rather a complicated system, and I have at times 
wondered whether it would be possible to simplify it. But there 
it is, and those who discuss the matter to-day will apply their 
attention to all these points. The breed of fowl, the rearing 
and care of fowl, the diseases of fowl, the marketing of the eggs 
and of the poultry, all these things will pass in review, and 
what I have to say in regard to the whole question is this. The 
market for this class of produce is being rapidly enlarged. 
In Germany especially there is a greater demand- for eggs than 
existed previously. No part of the world is so capable as Ireland 
of meeting this demand ; and I should like, on behalf of the 
Department, to say that here in Ireland at all events the 
people can have whatever expert advice they require. There 
are many poultry instructors, as I have shown, travelling 
throughout the country now. There are hundreds of egg 
stations. This machinery can be enlarged as occasion demands, 
and the Department will do its share in the work of pushing 
this industry in every way that is possible. I am certain that 
this inaportant Conference will give a great stimulus to the work 
now going forward in every part of the country. (Applause.) 

There are one or two announcements that I wish to make. 
This morning I received a letter from Sir Horace Plunkett 
who crossed from England last night, and who, like a great 
many other people who have done so, is not the better of it 
this morning. He desires me to apologise for his absence, as 
he wishes to reserve himself for to-morrpw, when he hopes to 
preside. Then I have to deplore the absence of Mr. Campbell, 
who has been seriously ill, as many of you know. That is the 
reason his paper was not printed and issued with the others ; 
he was unable to prepare it in time. He had hoped to be able 
to come here to-day, but, unfortunately, he finds that he 
cannot do so. I am sure that his absence from this Conference 
is a matter of great regret to us all. As copies of his paper 
were distributed to delegates only this morning it will be 
necessary to have it read before the discussion is opened. 

I have another intimation to make. The speakers who have 
been asked to open the various debates will be allowed ten 
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minutes each, but those who follow will have only five minutes. 
The bell will be rung one minute before the ten mmutes or tne 
five minutes are up, and the chairman will on each occasion 
exercise his discretion as to whether the closure will be used, 
as in the House of Commons, so as to have an automatic 
winding up of each speech. 

I now call upon Mr. Coyle to read Mr. Campbell s paper. 



Education and Experimental 
Work. 

Paper No. i. 

Education in Poultry-keeping in Ireland. 

By J. R. CAMPBELL, B.Sc, 

Assistant-Secretary in respect of Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

We meet this morning to consider how best to apply educa- 
tional methods to the development of the poultry-keeping 
industry. As concrete examples are always more satisfying 
than abstractions, I have decided that in no way could I 
better supply a basis for discussion than by describing, as briefly 
as possible, the growth and main features of the Depart- 
ment's present system for encouraging the industry in 
Ireland. 

Position in 1900. 

When, in 1900, the Department first applied themselves 
to a consideration of the development of agricultural indus- 
tries, they began by discussing the subject with each County 
Council, and with individuals having special knowledge of 
rural conditions. This necessitated the making, by the 
Department's officers, of more than one journey through 
each county. Advantage was taken of these visits to study, 
among other things, the condition of the poultry industry, 
and the possibilities of increasing the value of its products, 
and to determine to what extent it would be advisable to 
bestow time and money upon this branch of the farmer's 
operations. 

As a result of these early investigations and of many sub- 
sequent studies and discussions on the subject, the Depart- 
ment formed the view that, having regard to soil and climate, 
to the prospects of foreign competition, and to the proximity 
of British markets, Ireland is essentially a country suited to 
that system of mixed farming which has for its main object 
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the production of breakfast-table commodities, such as eggs, 
bacon, and butter, with the last of which there is necessarily 
associated the rearing of calves and the sale of milch cows 
and store cattle. 

The correctness of this view will be appreciated when it 
is remembered that Ireland is a country of small holdings. 
In 1909, out of a total of 518,183 holdings exceeding one acre, 
not less than 427,375 were under fifty acres in extent ; while 
owing to the operation of recent land legislation these numbers 
are being rapidly increased by the cutting up of large grazmg 
farms. It must also be remembered that there are 85,644 
holdings of less than one acre in extent, and that this number 
is also being rapidly increased by the provision of labourers' 
cottages and plots. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, from this point of view, 
Ireland is admirably suited to poultry-keeping. The Depart- 
ment, therefore, early decided to promote schemes for the 
development of this industry, and for this purpose it now 
allocates annually a sum of about £7,500 from its Endow- 
ment. 

The next question which presented itself was the means 
by which the industry could best be assisted. With such a 
large population of small holders the idea of working through 
agricultural colleges or other large educational institutions 
was deemed to be impracticable. In other branches of agri- 
cultural development it had been decided that only by a 
system of itinerant instruction and by numerous practical 
demonstrations would it be possible to get at, or make any 
impression upon, the mass of the people. The same was felt 
to be even more true in the case of poultry-keeping, and 
accordingly schemes on these lines were devised which, with 
some modifications, have ever since been in constant operation 
in almost every county. 

Some Initial Difficulties. 

The initiation of the work was not unattended with diffi- 
culties. Two of these may be referred to. In the first place, 
the Department had made it a cardinal condition that no 
Instructor should be employed who was not properly qualified. 
As, however, there had been no provision for higher instruc- 
tion in poultry-keeping, there were at the outset no teachers 
available, and, therefore, the work could not possibly be pro- 
ceeded with at once. On the other hand, the Department's 
investigations and conferences with local authorities had 
stimulated the desire on the part of County Committees of 
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Agriculture to proceed with the work immediately. There 
was, indeed, at one time great danger that ill-considered 
schemes would be started under incompetent instructors, 
and that the thirty-three County Committees would set out 
each on different lines. This would have made it impossible 
for the Department to have controlled and co-ordinated the 
work. Happily the danger was averted, and we are now in 
the position of having in operation, in almost every county, 
well-considered and uniform schemes the details of which are 
carried out by County Committees, the whole being co-ordi- 
nated and controlled by the Department through their staff 
of Inspectors, who keep in the closest touch with the work at 
each centre. 

Even after the schemes had been launched there was a 
further difficulty, which was much felt at the time. Poultry- 
keeping did not occupy in the minds of the people of the country 
that position as a calling to which its importance entitles it. 
It was in fact the Cinderella of agricultural industries. Farmers 
and their sons did not view the industry as one worthy of 
their personal attention, nor can they even yet be easily in- 
duced to regard it as a serious business. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the women of the country put a higher estimate upon it. 
They quickly realised the need for improvement and develop- 
ment, and rose superior to the scorn often meted out to the 
idea that poultry-keeping could be made an important source 
of national wealth. Ireland, indeed, has been so long famed 
for its butter that many people, even to-day, will be surprised 
to learn that in 1909 the value of the export of poultry and 
eggs to Great Britain was 3I millions sterling, or about 
;^i28,ooo in excess of that of the export of butter ; while the 
combined value of the poultry, butter, and pig exports exceeds 
the total value of that of cattle by nearly two million pounds 
sterling. The actual figures are as follow : — 

Poultry .... £3.753,465 

Butter .... 3,625,111 

Pigs .... 5,000,000 

Cattle .... 10,689,356 

Irf connection with this question of the proper recognition 
of the importance of the poultry-keeping industry in Ireland, 
it will come as a surprise to visitors from Great Britain, though 
it excites no comment in this country, that, while there have 
been in recent years numerous appointments of Instructors 
in Poultry-keeping, at salaries of at least £100 per annum, 
there is not one male teacher to-day among the thirty-four 
who are at work under the County Committees. 
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Division of Responsibility. 
The first step which the Department took after their policy 
had been settled was to arrange a division of responsibility. 
To Committees of the County Councils was delegated the task 
of supervising itinerant instruction and practical demonstra- 
tions ; and for this, as for other purposes, each county was 
made the unit, its work being mapped out in what we call 
county schemes Nos. ii and 12 of the Department's series. 
It was further arranged that the cost of this work should be 
borne jointly by annual grants from the Department and by 
contributions from the rates. The Department themselves 
undertook the entire charge and cost of all work of a general 
nature, such as that relating to the training of teachers, in- 
spection, expert advice in packing, questions relating to ship- 
ping, transit, sale, and the suppression of fraud. Finally, the 
organisation of farmers, which is of special importance in this 
industry, was left to the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

Training of Teachers. 

No time was lost in establishing a school for teachers, 
The Munster Institute, Cork, was reorganised and equipped 
as a training centre. Pending its organisation the Department 
availed themselves of the excellent facilities afforded at the 
Reading College by sending a few girls to be trained there. 
The Munster Institute is a school where girls are trained as 
teachers, not only of poultry-keeping, but of dairying and of 
farm housekeeping. Every pupil must take a preliminary 
course in all these subjects. After the second term only those 
are retained who show that they possess ability to become 
teachers of one or other of the above subjects. Those who are 
thus retained are examined at the end of each following term, 
and any who show special aptitude for the work are kept to 
complete the full course of instruction of some six or eight 
terms, devoting themselves particularly to the subjects which 
they are ultimately to teach. 

Since the year 1902, when the institution was reorganised, 
the Department have been able to supply from it all .their 
teachers, not alone those of poultry-keeping, but also of dairy- 
ing and of rural domestic economy. So great is the demand 
on this school that apphcants have to wait for about two j'cars 
for admission, notwithstanding that a similar institution has 
been established in the North of Ireland to relieve the pressure. 
At both these schools the Department have suitable equipment 
for the practical training of pupils in poultry-keeping. Birds 
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of the various leading breeds are kept, systematic endeavours 
are being made to improve the laying strains of each, and the 
produce is being distributed to the various local demonstra- 
tion centres, to which further reference will be made. 

While teachers were being trained at Reading, and the 
Munster Institute was being organised, the Department took 
a step which proved to be of so much advantage that it 
deserves more than a passing reference. There was a natural 
difficulty in getting some members of county committees to 
understand exactly the class of instruction which the Depart- 
ment aimed at establishing throughout the country. As an 
object-lesson, a beginning was made, in the opening year of 
the Department's work, in County Tyrone, for which the ser- 
vices of a teacher from Great Britain were secured. This 
county, which has always been to the front in agricultural 
development, was the means of practically demonstrating the 
Department's programme. Other counties, so soon as teachers 
were available, followed the lead given by Tyrone. By this 
simple expedient, which should commend itself to all adminis- 
trators, there developed naturally and smoothly a system 
which by its uniformity makes for simple and ef&cient adminis- 
tration, for economy of money and effort, and for the pre- 
vention of overlapping. 

The County Schemes. 

County Schemes are revised annually as experience and 
circumstances dictate ; but, although minor changes and 
additions have been found necessary, the two main features 
remain unaltered. These are the appointment of one or more 
qualified teachers in each county, and the establishment of 
poultry farms to serve as object-lessons and as centres for the 
distribution of settings of eggs. For the purposes of the scheme 
each county is usually divided into circuits in each of which there 
are five centres, where it is the duty of the teacher to spend 
some weeks, giving lectures on poultry-keeping in the winter 
evenings, and during the day visiting farms near the centre 
for the purpose of instructing individuals in all that pertains 
to the management of poultry. Instructors also inspect the 
poultry stations under their charge, and assist the holders in 
procuring suitable changes of birds. They see that the stations 
are properly kept, and that the Department's rules and regu- 
lations are being observed. Generally, they keep the Depart- 
ment advised by weekly reports on all matters relating to the 
welfare of the industry in their county. In poultry-keeping 
— 'as in the larger field of general agriculture — the Department 
laid it down as a principle that winter lectures to adults must 
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be followed— if not ultimately superseded— by systematic 
tutorial and practical instruction to small classes of younger 
pupils who are prepared to attend daily for a number of weeks 
at local centres. The system of bringing such pupils from 
their homes to a central institution has from the outset been 
deliberately avoided by the Department. Local classes are 
usually held in spring and summer. The instruction there 
given includes, besides the rearing and management of poultry, 
such subjects as fattening, killing, and trussing, egg grading 
and packing, and the keeping of accounts and of egg records. 

Last year there were at work 34 Instructors, who gave 588 
lectures, at which the average attendance was 56, and 1,522 
classes were held, with an average attendance of 12. 

The second main feature of the scheme is the establishment 
of poultry farms or stations. At suitable centres in the county 
farms are selected, the owners of which undertake to do away 
with all the poultry on the premises and, with or without 
financial assistance from the Department and the County 
Committee, to stock the farm anew with pure-bred selected 
birds of a type suitable to the neighbourhood, and approved of 
for the purpose by the Department's Inspectors. It is a con- 
dition strictly enforced that no other birds of the same class, 
unless in exceptional cases where enclosed runs are provided, 
shall be allowed on the farm. The owner undertakes to sell 
settings of eggs to persons in the district at the fixed charge of 
IS. per setting, and to manage the poultry in accordance 
with the directions of the county instructor. The owner is 
usually supplied with a portable house, the object being to 
disseminate among the people of the district the advantages 
of better housing and of keeping the birds more in the fields 
than is generally the custom. Those who comply with these 
conditions receive a premium of £s at the end of each season. 
In many cases a flock of selected ducks is also kept on the same 
farm, the eggs being sold at the same price, while the premium 
covers both classes of birds. There are also stations for the 
distribution of settings of goose eggs. The premium in this 
case is £2, and a similar amount is paid to the holder of an 
approved turkey station. 

Last year there were 644 stations from which hen and 
duck eggs were distributed, while there were 192 goose 
stations and 618 turkey stations, and in all over 66,000 settings 
of eggs were sent out. The diagrams on the wall give some 
idea of the growth of this work during the last ten 3cars. 

Such, in outline, is the development and present condition 
of the schemes as carried out in conjunction with the county 
committees. 
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Department's Direct Work. 

We now come to work which does not lend itself to local 
administration, but demands the more direct attention of a 
central authority. In the first place it became necessary to 
take up the work of improving the breeds, and particularly 
their laying qualities. Accordingly, at the Department's own 
institutions, at selected stations throughout the country, 
and at the houses of persons who had special facilities for the 
purpose, a scheme was started for keeping records of the laying 
qualities of the birds and for breeding from the best layers, 
the Department's object being to supply the produce of such 
to the distributing centres throughout the country. This has 
led to the distribution of large numbers of trap nests and 
record books, while inspectors and instructors have to give 
special attention to this work. Some attempts, too, have been 
made to ascertain the cost of egg production and to institute 
a comparison between receipts and expenditure. All this 
work has been described in several articles in the Department's 
Journal, and statistics on these subjects have been set out at 
considerable length. 

We have not attempted anything on the lines of the egg- 
laying competitions which have been held in Great Britain 
and the Colonies. We have rather held to the opinion that 
the records from our stations afford a more trustworthy index 
of the comparative merits of breeds or strains. 

The grading and packing of eggs has received much atten- 
tion, the Department having on their central staff special 
officers who see to this work. Numerous complaints have been 
received with regard to the condition in which Irish eggs are 
received in British markets. A great deal has been attempted, 
and something has been accomplished, towards reform. This 
is not the place to describe the work, and I merely refer to it, 
as it, too, forms part of our educational system. The details 
are ably dealt with in suggestive papers to be discussed 
to-morrow. 

As a necessary corollary to educational work, the Depart- 
ment have held repeated conferences with box makers, 
shippers, steamship companies, railway companies of Ireland 
and Great Britain, and with wholesale and retail merchants. 
They have also carried out a large number of experiments 
to test packages of various kinds and dimensions as to their 
suitability for the cross-channel trade. Cases were packed 
with eggs in this country, forwarded to centres in Great 
Britain, whither they were followed by the Department's 
Inspectors, and by whom they were opened and examined. 
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In some cases they were returned to this country and unpacked 
after the double journey. As a result of these extensive and 
somewhat difficult experiments, we now recommend a series 
of standard packages, and these the box makers are producing 
in quantity. To encourage the general use of them we still 
require, however, some tangible preference by carrying com- 
panies. 

The next step is to bring home to consumers the good 
qualities of Irish eggs. This work forms part of the duty of 
those of&cers of the Department who are concerned with push- 
ing the sale of Irish goods in Great Britain. The Department's 
representative calls upon wholesale and other dealers and 
finds out to what extent Irish eggs are being sold, what com- 
plaints there are as regards packages, packing, grading, 
transit, and the general business methods of consignors. His 
reports are transmitted to the Department's offices, there 
collated, and abstracts of them forwarded to Inspectors, 
County Instructors and others concerned. 

As a further means of advertising, the Department have 
organised displays of Irish produce, including eggs, at Grocers' 
Exhibitions in nearly all the principal centres of consumption 
in Great Britain. 

It is a significant fact that Irish eggs have now so great a 
reputation that it is possible to make a profit by representing 
foreign eggs as Irish, and selling them as such. While there 
could be no better indication of the excellence of Irish eggs, 
frauds of this kind cannot be tolerated. Hence it is necessary 
for the Department to maintain in Great Britain another 
section whose duty is to detect and suppress frauds on any 
Irish products, including those on eggs and poultry. 

In subsequent papers the question of fattening and the 
sale of birds for the table will be dealt with. All that need be 
said here is that these are included in the Department's 
educational programme. A school for the training of managers 
of poultry fattening stations has been in operation on a com- 
mercial scale for some years in County Wicklow, and a number 
of men have been trained there by experts. When trained 
they become available for service with associations or private 
individuals who are prepared to make poultry fattening a 
business. 

I need not dwell on the various Departmental publications 
devoted to the interests of poultry-keepers. All that can be 
done by leaflet has been attempted. The series includes 
detailed specifications such as will enable a local carpenter 
to construct good types of poultry houses, egg packages, and 
other appliances, as well as leaflets containing the usual in- 
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formation regarding the diseases of birds, their feeding and 
management, the packing and grading of eggs, and so forth. 

Some Results. 

Let me glance now at some of the. results that have followed 
this system of education. Since 1904, when statistics were first 
collected, the increase in the annual value of eggs and poultry 
exported has been £880,000. And this is not the only evidence 
we have that the work has been attended with success. 

This success' I attribute to the following circumstances — 
the initial care and thought bestowed upon organisation ; the 
absolute rigidity of the Department in refusing to recognise 
any but properly qualified teachers ; the combination of prac- 
tical demonstrations with technical instruction, no county being 
allowed to have an instructor without the demonstration 
farm, or the demonstration farm without the instructor ; the 
strict supervision by the Department's Inspectors over every 
branch of the work ; and, finally, to the sustained endeavour 
by the Department and the absence of anything spasmodic. 

It goes without saying that the Department look forward 
to far greater results when their systems shall have deepened 
and widened their effects. In gauging these, too, it should be 
borne in mind that there is an indirect, but by no means 
negligible, result of the work which cannot be set out in figures 
or diagrams. I refer not only to the increased potential 
monetary value created by our education, but also to the general 
economic effect on the community of the result of sustained 
care of the small things of the farm. 



Paper No. 2. 

By WIL brown. 

Lecturer in Poultry-keeping, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Secretary of Departmental Committee on ]Poultry Breeding 
in Scotland (1908-9). 

Within recent years important developments have taken 
place, along educational lines, in connection with the industry 
of Poultry Husbandry. It must be admitted, however, in 
view of the need for future advancement, that the sum total 
amounts to very little. I submit that the time has now arrived 
when the entire question of education and experimental work 
in Poultry-keeping should be reviewed, in order .that it may 
be placed upon a sound and permanent basis, if the industry 
is to receive full benefit as a result of such work in the future. 
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As Sir Robert Morant remarks in his recently published Memo- 
yandum on the Principles and Methods of Rural Education 
(Board of Education, 1911) : — 

" It is beyond doubt that the much-needed revivifying of 
agriculture and other rural industries in this country must be 
brought about by a natural and not by an artificial stimulus. 
And the experience of urban industries during recent years has 
abundantly shown that the most effective stimulus of all — 
because it is the only one which goes to the root of the matter 
—is the constant apphcation of expert knowledge, after in- 
vestigation on ever fresh lines of experiment and observation, 
to the solution one by one of each of the many and diverse 
problems which beset the daily operations of industrial prac- 
tice. Agriculture has at least as much to gain from the expert 
as shipbuilding, or dyeing, or weaving." 

Until recently, and still to some extent. Poultry-keeping 
was looked upon as a side issue, something for the women to 
handle, or for those who had failed in health, were thriftless 
or indolent, or unsuccessful in other pursuits. To-day the 
industry has emerged from its infantile stage. It is a business 
of stability. Whilst we must never forget the needs of smaller 
producers, it is necessary in future to regard the question on 
broader lines than hitherto and extend the scope of the in- 
dustry, so that we may keep pace with the growing require- 
ments of those who conduct their operations on an ever- 
increasing scale. Where ten hens were kept formerly, at 
present hundreds may be found. That which was the despised 
by-product of former years is the growing industry of the 
present day, and will be the national asset of the years to 
come. The advancement or development of a business or 
industry does not benefit only those who are directly con- 
cerned in the practice ; it adds to the wealth of the whole 
community. For example, if we state that there are 30,000,000 
la,ying hens in the United Kingdom, an estimate that is cer- 
tainly below the true total, and we can increase the average 
output from each bird by five eggs per annum, which eggs are 
sold at one penny each, it would mean £625,000 increase in 
the value of the egg product of the Kingdom every year, 
which additional money would be circulated to the distinct 
advantage of the community as a whole. 

The real substantial justification for public educational and 
experimental work is, that it is vastly easier and cheaper for 
all the people to delegate to public authorities — whether these 
be national or local authorities or agricultural colleges — that 
is, employ a few people to make the mistakes incidental to 
investigation work, and assess the cost upon the entire popu- 
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lation, than for thousands to try experiments for themselves, 
without system, guidance, or avoidance of mere repetition, 
each having to pay the bill. For experimental work imagina- 
tion is required, and is, therefore, speculative to some extent. 
The actual producers can seldom afford to speculate, nor have 
they the time or ability to conduct investigations. Moreover, 
one experiment and its results made public may help thousands 
in their daily work. An illustration of this is afforded by the 
result of one experiment, with which I was associated at the 
College Poultry Farm, Theale. The dry feed system for 
chickens was carefully tested over three successive rearing 
seasons and the report published. Since the introduction 
generally of this method of feeding it is estimated that it has 
added to the returns of poultry-keepers of the United Kingdom 
at least £100,000 per annum. 

We must realise that the whole problem is based on the 
principle that a man is the unit of a family, a family the unit 
of a community, a community the unit of a county, and a 
county the unit of a country. Whatever tends to make a man 
more prosperous, that enables him to live better, to have the 
things that make for happiness, and to educate him in good 
citizenship, is the fundamental principle of prosperity. Edu- 
cation underlies success and prosperity. 

It has been stated that the best kind of instruction is that 
which " teaches people in terms of their daily lives," that is, 
by means of the things from which their livelihood is obtained. 
If we had realised the truth of this statement in the past, and 
its bearing on agricultural teaching, I think therfe would be 
fewer alterations to make in our present methods. This point, 
however, will be discussed more fully when I deal with college 
teaching. 

I have gained whatever experience I may possess entirely 
in Britain and America, and I know that in some directions 
Ireland has done more than any other section of the United 
Kingdom. I propose, therefore, to deal mainly with Britain. 
In making suggestions for the improvement of instruction 
it is necessary to regard the subject in various ways, since 
different classes of the community have to be reached, and it 
is impossible, therefore, to lay down hard and fast rules that 
will apply in all instances. I think the subject can best be 
divided into the following : — 

I. — Rural Elementary Schools. 

In the Memorandum already referred to, I find it stated 
that "it is by small beginnings from within that most of the 
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really successful rural schools have grown into making full use 
of the great wealth of material which country life affords for 
good teaching." I do not intend to suggest that such should 
be compulsory, but in those cases where the teacher is inter- 
ested in poultry, he should be encouraged to include this 
subject in any scheme of Nature Study. The importance and 
practice of the industry can be brought to the notice of the 
children in the arithmetic class by example ; in the wood- 
working class by the making of small apphances, which, by 
giving the pupils a share in the ordinary operations, they may 
be enabled to put into practice in after-school life. They 
would also have the opportunity of learning something as to 
breeds and varieties in relation to local conditions, and be 
taught to recognise the more common diseases and how to 
treat them. Such a system would not only help the children 
in later life, but they in their turn would educate their parents 
by telling them that which they were learning. 

2. — County Schemes (inclusive of Lectures, Practical 
Instruction, and Demonstration Centres). 

No county can be said to have a fully-developed scheme of 
education suited to meet the needs of agricultural districts 
in all its grades, though a few counties have made considerable 
progress as regards one or more particular grades. This is 
true of poultry teaching. Not only are we handicapped in 
that the subject has not yet been systematised or classified, 
but at the- same time the needs of the rural population have 
been insufficiently considered in- this direction. 

Teaching must not only be provided for those who go to 
agricultural institutions, as the majority of people cannot 
and never will be able to do that, but education can and 
must be taken to the people, if it is to influence those 
whose requirements are greatest. 

We find that twenty-six out of the sixty counties in England 
and Wales did not provide any local teaching in Poultry- 
keeping during 1908-9, though the opportunity is vast and the 
need imperative. These counties embrace 10,027,768 acres of 
cultivated land, or nearly thirty-seven per cent, of England 
and Wales, and no local instruction was placed within the 
reach of the entire population within the administrative areas 
— that is, omitting the urban districts — which is upwards of 
7,000,000, who have thus been deprived of a legitimate share 
in this form of education. 

The remaining counties, although they give certain facihties, 
have nothing on which they can congratulate themselves, since 
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many of them appear to do as little as possible in this direction. 
In relation to the annual expenditure on eggs and poultry, 
amounting to upwards of £21,000,000 in Great Britain, no 
county has as yet dealt adequately with this subject, and the 
greater number are very far in the rear. 

The Scottish counties are divided between the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College, the North of Scotland Agri- 
cultural College, and the East of Scotland Agricultural College, 
these bodies sending out lecturers as occasion demands, but 
although a little has been attempted in the past, we may 
take it that the work in Scotland is just being organised. 

Public lectures in rural districts serve one very good pur- 
pose, namely, they awaken interest in the subject ; but from 
my own experience, extending over a period of eleven years, I 
have come to the conclusion that the value of such lectures is 
not always so great as is generally believed where this repre- 
sents all the instruction given. If a lecturer is to get into 
closer touch with, and gain the confidence of, those who are 
concerned in the work, he must depend more upon personal 
intercourse than on a public recital of a number of theories 
and ideas. It is impossible to place too much emphasis on 
the fact that the practical teaching of definite methods and 
systems on farms and crofts of a county produces more lasting 
and beneficial results than do a large number of lectures. 

When commencing work in any district it is advisable to 
have a lecture, or a short series of lectures, so as to come into 
contact with those who are interested, but in every case the 
lecturer should spend the greater part of his time visiting and 
advising farmers and others on their own places. In this way 
he can demonstrate how the theory of the lectures can be put 
into practice and worked profitably. 

There is a widespread feeling among the farming com- 
munity that college or county lecturers are theorists and not 
practical men. Unless we can prove this belief to be erro- 
neous it will be difficult to bring about any development. 
Judging by the past, perhaps farmers have not been so far 
wrong as might have been supposed, since the supply of quali- 
fied lecturers was very limited, and in many instances totally 
unsuitable teachers were perforce appointed, who were sent 
to teach that which they knew only superficially to men who 
speedily discovered their deficiencies and whose prejudices 
were thereby confirmed. One of the essentials is that teachers 
should be experts in their subject, having a wide knowledge of 
both theory and practice, for otherwise they will have but 
little influence on their hearers. It is here where a great 
change is required in advanced teaching on Poultry-keeping 
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at colleges, in order that lecturers and instructors may be 
more highly trained than has been possible in the past. 

Considering the present status of the industry, the great 
need is for- practical instructors rather than lecturers. I do 
not mean to suggest that the higher scientific knowledge which 
should be possessed by lecturers is contemned, but the science 
must be hidden in the practice. The reason why should 
follow action, and be explanatory of that action. A text-book 
may be invaluable to the man who has had experience, but it 
is useless to those who are unable to appreciate the method 
of treatment adopted. The value of such a book depends 
not only on that which the author has put into it, but also on 
the receptivity of its readers. It should be our first duty to 
develop that receptivity, as this will pave the way for a fuller 
discussion of the subject at a later date. I beheve that to 
secure the best results we must teach by practical instruction 
at the outset, and follow later by more technical teaching. 
Such an instructor should in a few months exert an influence 
that would never be lost, since it would guide on to the right 
lines and afford help when most needed. Work of this nature 
would not bulk largely in reports, but would do so in actual 
results. 

For the purpose of practical instruction the lecturer might 
be provided with a van, equipped with models and poultry 
appliances of a suitable nature, or, following on the successful 
efforts of the Egg Train in South Wales last year, specially 
fitted railway vans might be employed. In the purely rural 
districts this is a most valuable method. It strikes the imagi- 
nation as well as provides instruction. 

The country lecturers or instructors should also be available 
for speaking at meetings of farmers' associations, when dis- 
cussions should follow, and also for lecturing and demonstrat- 
ing at agricultural shows. By these means a number of people 
would be reached who would otherwise probably be out of 
the scope of their ordinafy work. 

When the advancement made in this direction was sufficient 
to warrant it, a further development should be in the provision 
of more advanced teaching at Farm Schools or on selected farms 
in the district. 

The aim of such Farm Schools would be to supply instruc- 
tion on a lower plane than that of an agricultural college, for 
young people in the various subjects of rural economy, amongst 
which Poultry-keeping should occupy a most important and 
leading place. In addition to the regular teaching included 
in the curriculum of such Farm Schools, these centres should 
be used for demonstration purposes by the lecturers and prac- 
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tical instructors. One day a month might be set apart for 
such work, when a few short addresses might be delivered and 
one or two practical demonstrations given, together with a 
tour of .inspection of the plant, when visitors should have the 
use and advantages of the special appliances explained to them. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to the Poultry Institute 
Day we held at Holmes Farm, Kilmarnock (the farm of the 
West of Scotland Agricultural College), in August, 1910. At 
this meeting addresses were delivered on Production, the 
Requirements of the Market and Organisation in Marketing, 
and in addition demonstrations were given in trussing, boning, 
caponing, and egg-testing and grading. In the forenoon over 
seventy visitors were present, which number was increased to 
upwards of a hundred for the afternoon session. Many of the 
visitors came from the further confines of the south-western 
area of Scotland. Since the meeting was so warmly supported 
and so much interest manifested we are arranging for similar 
Institute Days during the coming summer. As one result 
over thirty letters were received afterwards asking for further 
advice. 

The great advantage of Poultry Institute Days is that they 
reach the existing workers who are above the scholastic age. 
The full benefit is obtained when only one subject is treated 
on each occasion, and when well-known authorities are selected 
for speakers. The lecturer or instructor should only fill a 
minor part, thus giving greater weight to the remarks of 
the external speakers. 

3. — College Teaching and Experimental Work. 

It is necessary for the proper treatment of this aspect of 
the question to extend the scope of the subject, and to refer 
briefly to general agricultural education, as well as special 
poultry teaching— the reason being that a Department of 
Poultry Husbandry at a college is only one of the many branches 
followed, and, therefore, it is affected by the same influences. 

The tendency has been to associate agricultural instruction 
in its advanced stages with Universities and Colleges, founded 
primarily for general teaching, and which are in no sense 
agricultural in their associations and environment. There are 
certain advantages in such an arrangement, especially from 
the fact that a larger and better teaching staff can be main- 
tained, but in some directions a system of this nature is 
unsatisfactory. 

There is no doubt that Canada and America are in advance 
of the United Kingdom in educational work connected with 
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the industry of Poultry Husbandry, and I think we can learn 
something from those countries. 

I have had the opportunity of visiting the majority of the 
great Canadian and American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, and have found that they differ consider- 
ably from those in this country. In the first place, the majority 
of such institutions are Experimental Stations first and Agri- 
cultural Colleges second, and were established as the former 
and have evolved into the latter after a lapse of time. With a 
few this state has not even yet been reached. 

It is the work of a college to attempt the elimination of 
false teaching, to weed out unprofitable practices, and to make 
experiments as to practical methods for application to farm 
conditions. I maintain that we have so far failed in our duty 
to the people, in that so little care and attention have been 
given to the experimental side of the question. In addition to 
this they should serve for the training of teachers and advanced 
students. 

It is a recognised fact that farmers in Great Britain have 
not utilised the educational facilities offered within recent 
years and have refused commensurately to send their sons to 
these general universities and colleges for agricultural educa- 
cation. The results have not been satisfactory, save in respect 
perhaps to special subjects and short courses, in which the 
students are mainly outside the general college life. 

I would suggest, in the second place, that a great difference 
between Canadian and American colleges and our own lies in 
the conditions. The college should be surrounded by its farm, 
on which the students find regular work, and where they are 
living in an agricultural atmosphere, and not one that is 
academic and literary. Seven English and Welsh colleges have 
special grants for farms, but at all of these, save one, students 
either live in lodgings or hostels in the town, and therefore 
see little of rural farm life. The one agricultural college in 
Scotland possessing a farm is now in a similar position, but 
this is to be changed in the near future, since the two are to be 
brought together on a new site. An academic and literary 
environment tends to spoil a student for an agricultural life. 
Technical education must be conducted on lines that make 
this subject the great aim, not a secondary consideration. 

If it is correct that our farmers and agricultural colleges 
are out of sympathy with each other, as is undoubtedly the 
case, exactly the opposite is true in Canada and America, for 
in those countries they work for each other's good. The students 
live within a purely rural environment, where practical agri- 
culture is carried out all the time. From the day of arrival 
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students find themselves, surrounded by a multitude of experi- 
ments, which they can watch in progress day by day, and thus 
their interest is aroused and their lessons illustrated. 

The conducting of poultry experiments offers practically a 
virgin field in the United Kingdom, since very little has been 
attempted in the past. There are sufficient problems awaiting 
solution to keep a large staff busy for many years, and every 
day new questions arise that require to be answered. This is 
not the time or place to give full particulars, "but I may 
mention a few points that wait the coming of fully qualified 
investigators : — 

Incubation — Best conditions. 

Breeding Experiments — Inheritance ; age of stock birds. 

Feeding — Influence on sex ; to show cost ; natural foods. 

Housing experiments. 

Manurial tests. 

Preservation and treatment of eggs. 

Eggs — Weight and quality from various breeds. 

Fattening tests. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of experimental 
work, and, figuratively speaking, the cost should not be great. 
To give but one illustration : If, at the expense of, say, £i,ooo 
some new method of feeding poultry were discovered, whereby 
a reduction in cost of 3^. a year were effected, this would mean 
a saving of £375,000 to poultry-keepers every year. A pound 
saved at the expense of Hd. of public money. Profit can be 
realised by cheapened production as well as by increased 
production. 

It is a regrettable fact that only five out of the seventeen 
agricultural colleges in England and Wales make any serious 
attempt to give instruction in Poultry-keeping. 

In connection with our agricultural colleges we also require : 

1. That every advanced student in Poultry should be 

required to have done at least a year's practical 
work to qualify for entrance, and that before a 
teaching certificate was granted, each student 
should have studied general agriculture for twelve 
months. 

2. Longer and more complete courses with half or two- 

thirds of the time spent in practical work. 

3. (a) That scholarships be awarded to the best students 

at Farm School Courses, tenable at a college ; and 
(6) that travelling scholarships be granted to 
selected students at colleges. 
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It is true that in Canada and America money has been 
abundantly provided for agricultural and poultry work, and 
that here we have been starved by central and local authorities. 
Money, however, is not everything. It must be rightly applied. 

To give two illustrations. The Department of Poultry 
Husbandry at Cornell University has recently been granted 
90,000 dollars (£18,750), and the Michigan State College 12,000 
dollars (£2,500), for further developments. At Cornell there is 
a permanent staff of twelve men and women engaged in 
poultry work, the greater part of their time being devoted to 
experimental work. 

4. — Research and Investigation of Disease. 

For all advancement in knowledge I believe we must rely 
on the experimentalist at the outset, but there comes a time 
when the conduct of an experiment is checked owing to lack 
of special scientific knowledge on the part of the worker. 
Advice must be sought from, and help given by, the scientist 
for _ the proper elucidation of these problems. One is of no 
use without the other, and therefore the work of the practical 
man must be supplemented and completed by those who have 
higher scientific training. It should be the work of the chemist, 
the bacteriologist and the biologist at the college to give every 
assistance they can to those who are conducting the experi- 
ments. As an indication of the work to be performed by 
experimenters and scientists together, I would mention such 
problems as those connected with breeding, feeding, and 
incubation. 

With all intensification of method there is a greater risk 
of disease, and this has been fully demonstrated in Poultry- 
keeping. Very little is known about poultry diseases, and 
there is here a large field for research work. 

I believe the time has now arrived when poultry should be 
classed with other stock, and should come under similar 
regulations. 

The loss to poultry-keepers generally, and the possible 
danger to consumers from the produce of unhealthy birds, are 
so important that I suggest the various Government Boards, 
should take this question up seriously. 

In all questions of disease the colleges should only 
conduct research work under the control of the Government 
Department. 

I have only attempted in this paper to suggest directions 
in which I think it is necessary to advance our educational 
methods, so that this industry may receive the acknowledg- 
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ment and help that it deserves as one of the most important 
of the minor branches of agriculture. 

The only claim I put forward is that poultry should have 
the same attention from the central and local authorities as 
that given to larger stock. Accomplish this and the industry 
of utility Poultry-keeping will grow even more rapidly than it 
has during the past ten to twenty years. Its value to the 
nation at large is already so great that it warrants Hberal 
expenditure of money, and the studious attention of scientists 
and highly qualified teachers and practical experimenters. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. P. G. Dallinger (Tyrone County Committee of Agri- 
culture) : Among the many valuable results which we may, 
without undue optimism, anticipate will follow this Con- 
ference, I take it that not the least important will rest on the 
fact that its occurrence demonstrates the dignity and import- 
ance of the Industry of Poultry-keeping. I venture to lay 
stress on this because I believe that, when you demonstrate 
the dignity and importance of an Industry in this way, you 
awaken in those engaged in it a sense of responsibility, you 
arouse imagination, you strengthen endeavour, and these when 
present in the workers are no mean assets, and are such as Ave 
can hardly do too much to cultivate and increase. If in the 
past the possibilities of this pursuit had been more fully appre- 
ciated, if the domestic fowl had formed a subject of study rather 
than a butt for satire and witticism, many of the problems 
which this Conference has to face to-day would not have 
required a solution at this stage. I think, therefore, that 
those who are responsible for summoning this present Con- 
ference are to be congratulated; that very act has rendered a 
real ana by no means measurable service to the Industry. 

The little I have to say will be confined chiefly to that part 
of the subject of " Education and Experimental Work " 
which relates to County Schemes in Ireland. The general plan 
of the whole work of the Department in this direction is fully 
and clearly outlined in Mr. Campbell's paper, so that my endea- 
vour will be merely to suggest discussion concerning certain 
difficulties which appear to me to present themselves within 
the limited sphere of county work. In attempting to devise 
and put in operation a scheme for the benefit of poultry-keeping 
in a county it must be constantly remembered that such a 
scheme should be formulated with a view to assisting and 
increasing the number of small producers. I believe that this 
statement is generally true. Now, the small producer is neces- 
sarily the most difficult to approach, the least well-equipped 
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by education to profit by teaching, the least hkely in all prob- 
ability to possess that quality of imagination which, I venture 
to submit, is one of the great secrets of success even m such 
a matter as the effort to extract 150 eggs from a hen per annum 
in place of 120. The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that, while we are all optimistic about the results . of the 
education of the younger generation of small producers, the 
actual material on which the Poultry Industry at present 
depends is not young, and is contributing to its own education, 
in Ireland at least. 

On the Continent, I believe, a well thought-out scheme may 
be formulated and imposed by the Government ; in Ireland we 
must carry out these schemes with the consent of the people ; 
in this I believe we are ultimately the gainers, although we may 
obtain results more slowly. Every organising officer in Ireland 
knows that you cannot force a scheme upon Irishmen, and, 
since we all owe so much to our mothers, we may conclude with 
reason that, least of all, can we force a scheme upon Irish 
women. 

Public lectures formed a natural beginning, but I entirely 
agree with Mr. Brown when he states that the value of such 
lectures is not great. The pioneer lecture was an experiment, 
and a successful experiment, but it was successful in an 
anomalous way: it was intended to afford enlightenment, and 
to present solutions for some of the problems of rural life. It 
did neither of these things to any appreciable extent, but it 
aroused the spirit of questioning. Not twenty-five per cent, 
of the questions were ever put to the lecturer, nor had the 
great majority of them a direct bearing on the subject of Rural 
Economj'', but they were overwhelming and various, and they 
were bandied round every country hearthstone. That those 
who lectured, and those who attempted to organise, may have 
forgotten in the stress of those early times that it is 
infinitely better for people to be asking questions than learning 
answers, is now of no importance, and to-day we can regard 
the matter with complacency, for by raising questions the 
pioneer lecture has done incalculable good. "It prepared the 
waj^ but it did not materially assist in improving the methods 
of the small producer ; nor is that to be wondered at, for, 
after all, how much does the average student ^vith tue help 
of notes carry away from a lecture ? and remember, it is 
presumably his business ; it is a method of teaching familiar 
to him. He may carry away 50 per cent., probably less. 
How, then, can it be expected that people to whom the subject 
of the lecture is not familiar, Avho are probably tired after a 
hard day's work, how can they be expected to be responsive 
to teaching by this means ? Undoubtedly the visits which 
were paid in the neighbourhood where the lectures were given 
did very great good, and the lectures as a common meeting 
ground drew more and more of the people who desired these 
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visits. But even with this valuable addition I think the 
method was necessarily transitional. As a system of teaching 
it was entirely inadequate. I believe that the agriculturist is 
sceptical, and not altogether unwisely sceptical, of teaching con- 
veyed through the ear. He believes, and his wife and daughter 
believe, in learning by eye, by demonstration and by practice. 

Experience, I believe, confirms the view that the object- 
lesson afforded by the example of a. properly provided 
and properly managed poultry plant, on however small a 
scale, should, if possible, precede the advice as to the 
modifications and alterations which may be usefully effected 
in the current practice of the small holder. It is common 
knowledge that you will produce a much more lasting effect 
by fkst exhibiting a well-lit, well-ventilated, and cleanly-kept 
fowl house, and then suggesting the modifications required for 
improving an old one, than by merely suggesting the improve- 
ments without first showing the example. This need has, to ' 
some extent, been naet in Ireland by the establishment in many 
counties of Tutorial and Practical Classes in Poultry-keeping 
where a certain amount of practical work is done, such as egg- 
testing, grading, packing, plucking and trussing, while short 
lectures, at which the pupils take notes, are given by the In- 
structress. These classes are useful, and afford opportunity 
for definite and systematic practical work and theoretical 
teaching ; but, while of great value, they are inadequate, I 
venture to submit, in this respect that many of the subjects M-^hich 
need practical treatment cannot be so treated within the necessary 
limitations of such classes. The drawback at present is that 
there is no opportunity for the great majority of those who 
attend to join a continuation class at a more fully equipped 
local centre; all cannot possibly attend the splendidly equipped 
Institutes: these must necessarily be for the few; nor is it 
perhaps desirable that they should attend them, but it would 
he desirable that a further course, with ample provision for 
practical work, should be available to the great majority of 
small producers. 

In some counties an attempt has been made to meet this 
requirement by the provision of a small portable Poultry School 
equipped with simple but adequate plant, and provided with 
stock and all the necessary appliances. Such a School is located 
at a centre where a field is obtained for the pens of birds, with 
houses and runs, and a room adjoining is utilised for working 
the incubator and such appliances as are used indoors. The 
School may remain four weeks in a locality, and is then moved 
to another centre. The objections to this system are that it 
naturally makes very considerable demands on the time of the 
Instructor, who is tied to the School ; it is a more or less serious 
undertaking to move, as the most convenient method was found 
to be the employment of a traction engine, and this involved 
careful packing. It is, however, by no means expensive to. 
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establish, and would cost less than the necessary plant for a 
small Class of Instruction in Butter-making, nor is it costly 
to keep up. The egg-distributing station, in my opmion, 
does not in any adequate sense meet the need for a model estab- 
lishment, at best it is an object-lesson merely, but it certamly 
is not an active teaching instrument. It has done, and is 
doing, an immense service to the country, but not the service 
which a model school for teaching would do. Let me try to 
draw attention to one point in illustration. The Irish poultry- 
keeper still believes to no small extent in the magic of "breed " 
rather than in the value of " strain," and those stations are 
largely favoured which obtain new " breeds." Surely the 
educational method would be for the station to encourage the 
establishment among all the small producers in its neighbour- 
hood of a carefulljf bred strain which can only be established 
through time, which should not be changed, but which must 
be kept vigorous by the most careful selection of stock. 

The egg-distributing station provides valuable material, 
but we want a teaching weapon to show how that material is 
to be used, and there is little need to seek far for proof of this. 
Taking the figures in Mr. Campbell's paper, we find that 66,000 
settings of hen, duclc, and goose eggs were sent out in 1910. 
Assuming that 396,000 pure bred birds were reared from these 
settings — not an excessive estimate — and assuming that during 
the past five years the figure has not on the average fallen below 
half that amount in each year, how is it that this material has 
not been better utilised by the establishment throughout the 
counties among small producers of carefully selected flocks 
of fowls yielding a very much higher egg-average ? I think it 
is because the practical teaching afforded by an educational 
station, portable and capable of reaching all localities, is still 
needed ; the small producer still believes that there is magic 
in the new breed, or in some one else's breed; he must be induced 
to know that it is improbable that any new breed will excel 
in utility that strain which he himself can build up from the 
material now available ; he must be induced to utilise that 
material better, and so far he has listened but little to the voicp 
of the teacher in this matter, teach he never so wisely. He 
will, or he may, learn from practical demonstration. In short, 
my limited experience in a county leads me to urge a still 
further development of that form of teaching which necessi- 
tates the use of hand and eye as well as head in the pupil. It is 
somewhat anomalous that in devising schemes for the improve- 
ment of poultry -keeping in counties the academic rather than 
the apprentice method has been favoured, while, in regard to 
butter-making, a fully equipped portable dairy was considered 
essential. The future will, I trust, see further development 
along the practical line, a development which, I believe, every 
teacher and organiser, who has the welfare of the Industry at 
heart, will welcome. 
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Principal Wright (West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow) : It seems to me that we owe some qipology to our Irish 
friends for the fact that in the first four speeches made from 
the platform to-day the voices of three Scotchmen have been 
heard. Need I say, first of all, that I am not personally respon- 
sible for the arrangement which places me before so many 
eloquent speakers who will, no doubt, be subsequently heard. 
The Irish people excel us so much in the qualities of oratory 
and courtesy that they think it right on this occasion to give 
us the position of honour. 

May I venture to express a feeling which, I am sure, every 
member of the Conference holds, that is, a feeling of very sincere 
regret at the absence of Mr. Campbell. We sympathise very 
deeply in the cause of his absence, and, I am sure, we all hope 
that he will soon be restored to perfect health. In 
common with the delegates who had an opportunity of 
reading his paper last night, and of those who have heard it 
this morning, I have been very much struck by the exceedingly 
clear, concise, and comprehensive account he has given of the 
work that has been done in Ireland. 

Both papers which have been submitted on this subject are 
full of information, instruction, and suggestion. The work 
done in Ireland seems to me to be remarkably complete and 
comprehensive, and it reflects the verj^ greatest credit on the 
organising powers of the Agricultural 13epartment. The paper 
that has been contributed by my own colleague, Mr. Brown, 
is necessarily less comprehensive. It concerns itself rather 
with suggestions as to what should be done on the other side 
of the Channel, where the work of Poultry education, as he very 
properly points out, is not in the same position as it is in your 
more fortunate country. Mr. Brown has called attention to the 
importance of educational work, to the importance of carrying 
out research and experiment, and I am sure the Instructors 
here from the various counties in Ireland, who are engaged 
in educational work, will cordially support the suggestions 
made in favour of further research and experiment, because 
those who are engaged in the actual 'educational work realise 
most keenly the necessity of getting further information on 
the problems which confront them, and the difficulties which 
arise from time to time in their work. 

I was glad to notice that both papers agree on general lines 
and on general suggestions. They gave me, just as the excellent 
address delivered by your Chairman gave me, a fresh impres- 
sion of the great importance of the Poultry Industry. From 
Mr. Campbell's paper we learn that the exports from Ireland 
of poultry and eggs amount in value to three and a quarter 
million pounds per annum, while Mr. Brown states that the con- 
sumption of these products in Great Britain amounts to twenty- 
'one million pounds worth. It is, however, undeniable that, on our 
side of the Channel at any rate, less attention has been given to this 
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industry than the magnitude of the figures I have quoted would 
suggest that it deserves. This is a pomt that requires to be 
emphasized. Farmers generally in Scotland, and I think also 
in England, require to have impressed on them the great im- 
portance of the Poultry Industry. Not only large farmers, 
but even small farmers regard it as a matter that should be left 
to their wives and daughters, as a matter not worthy of serious 
attention, and as one from which a substantial addition to the 
income of the farm is not likely to be derived. I notice that 
the writers of both papers say that this is a question a,flEecting 
not only farmers themselves, but that it is one of considerable 
importance to the whole community ; it affects others than 
the farmers. Of that there can be no doubt, because the expen- 
diture of the money derived from the proper development 
of the Poultry Industrj^ must benefit trade in all parts of the 
country. 

There is one point to which I would like to call special 
attention, and that is, that any addition to the production of 
poultry is a distinct gain to the wealth of the country in a 
different sense to what an increase in any other agricultural 
product means. For instance, if a farmer extends his enter- 
prise in one direction he must frequently curtail it in another. 
The sowing of more wheat means, probably, the sowing of less 
oats or other grain on a given farm. More beef means less 
butter ; one is to a large extent a substitute for the other. 
But poultry occupy a different position. A man who keeps 
more hens need not necessarily have fewer cows or bullocks 
or sheep. He can increase his poultry production to a very 
great extent without diminishing his yield of other agricultural 
produce. 

May I add that this question of poultry interests me even 
more from the point of view of the land in which I live than it 
does from the point of view of this highly favoured country. 
Ireland is essentially a country of small holders. I wish I 
could say the same of Scotland. Scotland has not the small 
holdings of Ireland, and in England also the holdings are mainly 
large, and the small holders few. It is very difficult to induce 
a large farmer to keep poultry. Ireland consequently has 
this great advantage in regard to poultry production. England 
and Scotland are countries of large farmers, and if poultry- 
keeping is to be extended in them it must be first proved to the 
large farmer that it will be profitable for him to employ hands 
specially for this work, and to pay wages for the production of 
eggs and poultry. That is the most pressing problem for us, 
and one to which I would desire to direct the attention of the 
poultry experts. 

I think that, so far as the work facing us in Great Britain 
is concerned, we may derive great encouragement from what 
you in Ireland have done, and from what your Department' 
has done. £7,500 is stated to be the annual expenditure by 
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the Department, arising from that expenditure we see 
in the returns for Ireland an increase in value of exports 
approaching almost a million pounds sterling per year. Surely 
no gold mine in the world gives a better return. We can all 
learn a good deal from what your vigorous Department has done 
in connection with this Industry. You have good men, and 
they have worked splendidly. We heai sometimes from public 
speakers in Britain that public naoney is being wasted and 
squandered on this side of the Channel. Well, my comment on 
that would be, that if all the money is expended with such good 
results as this money on poultry we shall be delighted and 
we shall be encouraged to imitate your expenditure in Great 
Britain with a hope of achieving similar results. 

Miss Murphy (Munster Institute, Cork) : So much has 
already been said on the subject of these papers that very little 
remains for me to say. I would, however, like to make a few 
remarks on the subject of what I consider the best way of 
teaching in rural districts. I may say I look upon the Demon- 
stration Trains, such as have been used in England and Wales, 
as purely an attraction, or, if I may so call it, an adver- 
tisement. Lectures illustrated by lantern views I regard very 
much in the same light. We have all done our share of lecture 
work, and no doubt, as Mr. Dallinger said, it stimulated thought 
and inquiry, but the day of pioneer lectures is over in Ireland, 
and for permanent results they must be followed by systematic 
and applied teaching such as is provided by the Tutorial and 
Practical Classes now held under most of the county com- 
mittees. To read a book on a subject of which the reader 
knows nothing leaves but a vague impression; to hear the 
same subject explained in a lecture given by an expert makes 
the matter far more clear ; to receive a practical demonstration, 
having the reasons why explained, makes a definite and lasting 
impression. The first two appeal to the memory only, the last to 
the eye and hand and reasoning powers as well. I may illus- 
trate my meaning by supposing that I read a book on a subject 
of which I know nothing, say the system of wireless telegraphy. 
I read the book, and have only the vaguest idea of what it all 
means; I hear a popular lecture, and my ideas are distinctly 
clearer ; I go to the station with the expert, have the system 
explained and demonstrated, and I then know something about 
the subject. So it is with the class. Speaking from my know- 
ledge of Irish students — the only students I have ever taught — 
I say that the teaching which appeals to their memory only is 
of little use. They must have sensible, practical teaching 
brought to their doors so that they can work it into their daily 
lives, and, in my opinion, there is no cheaper or more effective 
way of doing this than by means of the Tutorial Class, and it is 
to this kind of teaching we must look for far-reaching results 
in the future. 
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Mr. Harold Barbour (Antrim Co. Council) : I don't rise 
for the purpose of inflicting a speech on you, but merely for the 
purpose of giving you some of the results we have achieved, 
following the advice of the Department of Agriculture. When 
our County undertook their poultry activity they treated the 
matter seriously and, whether their action met with general 
approval in Ireland or not, I may tell you that they did not 
confine their search for good men to Ireland. They went to 
England, aye, and they would have gone to China, if necessary, 
in order to secure people who could give the most satisfactory 
instruction, and people whose methods and knowledge would 
produce good results. We went perhaps a little farther than 
many counties, because we established, on the advice of our 
expert, a poultry farm, and I maintain that this poultry farm 
has absolutely justified itself, and I would recomnaend to the 
serious consideration of every County Council in Ireland the 
advisability of doing the same thing. 

From the experience I have in connection with this matter 
I am a strong advocate of the establishment of co-operative 
societies. In the County Antrim three of these societies were 
established. To-day, I regret to say, there are only two of them, 
but it is not the fault of co-operative principles that the other 
was wiped out of existence. Its work was very good, but cir- 
cumstances were unfavourable, and the insufficiency of the 
supply of eggs dealt it a very severe blow. 

The question of railway rates is also of importance. I am 
connected with a co-operative undertaking that markets annually 
over £35,000 worth of eggs, and I understand from a reliable 
source that the breakages are almost a negligible quantity. 
Surely this is something to bring before the railway com- 
panies. If we can go to them and tell them that by a 
good system of packing, such as we in our Society are able 
to employ, we can practically eliminate the risk of claims for 
breakagpes, I think we shall have established a good point which 
will constitute an almost unanswerable argument for reduced 
rates and better treatment. 

Mr. G. A. Palmer (Utility Poultry Club) : I do not propose 
to discuss the first paper at all. I know nothing of Irish methods, 
and have only come here to learn what I can of them. With 
regard to the second paper I have a few remarks to offer. We 
have been told that poultry-keeping is a business entire and 
apart from any other branch of farming, and, being both a 
farmer and a poultry-keeper myself, I must say that this view 
appears to me to be perfectly correct. Mr. Brown has informed 
us that poultry-keeping has not been taken up with sufficient 
seriousness We have heard a great deal of late, and read a great 
deal in the Press about poultry-farming being a paying industry. 
That is perfectly true, but the trouble is that many poultry 
farms pure and simple have been started by people without any 
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previous experience oi the work. Where poultry-farming 
is undertaken inteUigently and properly, by a man who under- 
stands his business, it can be made to yield satisfactory results. 
I have read in one of the leading agricultural papers in England 
that a small farmer, a man with 80 acres, was making £100 a 
year clear profit through his poultry alone. I know that to be 
true, because I know this man's farm as well as I do my own. 
I don't say, of course, that there is an enormous profit in poultry 
keeping, and that everybody should rush into it, but I think 
that, if it is properly conducted, a fair profit can be got out 
of it. 

Notwithstanding what has been said as to larger farmers 
having an objection to poultry-keeping, I know that in the 
Midland Counties of England we have many farmers of 300 to 
500 and 600 acres who are not above poultry-keeping. I know 
one man of a thousand acres who says that the poultry con- 
stitute the best-paying branch of his farming. He is not a 
novice at the work, and his enterprise is by no means confined 
to poultry. He breeds shire horses, and on a recent occasion 
out of 11 exhibits won 10 prizes. He gets money out of that 
work, and knows its value thoroughly, but he also appreciates 
the value of poultry, and an opinion from him, as he is a 
man who looks at farming not from a one-sided view, is of 
considerable value. 

In my own country some very good work has been done by 
the County Councils in the promotion of poultry -keeping, and 
that is work that I think should be encouraged as far as possible. 
A good deal requires to be taught on this subject. A man 
must learn to keep down his expenses, he must learn how to 
treat the poultry, and he must learn how to market his articles 
to the best advantage. I believe direct teaching of this kind — 
I mean instruction to the individual as to how to manage his 
business — is of great value, and is even more serviceable in the 
long run than the work of the agricultural colleges, although I 
don't by any means depreciate that. 

With regard to the question of research, I would say that 
if you get research work undertaken by a man who is not con- 
nected with a college, you will probably have it done more 
effectively. Nearly all the discoveries in Medical and in 
Veterinary Science were made by men who were not connected 
with colleges, but who undertook the work independently. Of 
course I am not running down colleges, but I have a great 
belief in a man who, on his own account for the love of the 
work, or for the purpose of helping on his own industry, under- 
takes labour of that kind. 

With poultry work or with farming — and of course poultry- 
keeping is a branch of farming, — I hold that if you want to teach 
a boy properly there is only one method of doing it, and that 
is by putting him on a farm where a man is getting his living 
out of the industry. Recently a farmer came to my place and 
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brought a grammar school boy with him. He said to me, 
" Will you take my boy during the holidays for the next couple 
of years on your farm, because he is anxious to learn poultry- 
farming ? " Now, I think that is the right way of beginning, 
that is the effective way of teaching. Boys of that kind will do 
more for the industry and more for the country than boys who 
take up the subject at an agricultural college without having 
a practical experience which the everyday work of running a 
poultry farm gives. Some of the teaching is good ; a lot of it 
is worthless. 

Mr. Brown made a remark about dry chicken feeding. I 
believe in that, but I don't think it should be too continuous. 
All the practical poultry-farmers go in for half soft feeding, 
and to a certain extent for cooked feeding. Dry feeding is 
very valuable of course, but it must not be too rigidly applied. 

We have heard that the Government is thinking of starting 
an Institute. That is what is wanted. Let us start at the 
fountain head, start with an institution where you can have 
thoroughly trained teachers. In the case of such an Institute, 
however, I would urge that the students should have done 
an amount of practical work to qualify them for entrance. 

Mr. Edward Brown, F.L.S. (National Poultry Organisa- 
tion Society) : I did not intend to speak on these papers for the 
simple reason that the writer of one of them happens to 
be my son, and there is always the danger of the father 
overshadowing the son. I wanted, if possible, to avoid that 
danger, and to let him deal with the subject in his own way. 
However, by the invitation of those responsible for the Con- 
ference, I have been asked to say a few words on the subject. 
I would like to state, in regard to the view of my friend Mr. 
Palmer, that there are two sides to this question. One diflfiiculty 
which Mr. Palmer knows well, and which many of us had to 
experience in the early days when there was not such a spirit 
as is manifested at this Conference to-day, was a want of 
realisation that the industry which we are advocating was 
worthy of serious attention. I have been engaged in it for 
thirty-five years, and for twenty years of that time it was hardly 
possible to get anybody to think that this was a serious ques- 
tion. The accomplishments of the last few years, which are 
largely due to the receptivity of the people of Ireland, and to 
the Government of that country, have made a great change. 
We are realising the action of the Government to-day in this 
great gathering, and by the fact that it has been opened in such 
a cordial manner by Their Excellencies, to whom I desire to pay 
my respectful tribute. For more than twenty-three years I 
have received from them help in many ways of which you have 
no knowledge. 

In the first place wc had to create the feeling referred to. 
The primary difficulty that confronted us was the absolute lack 
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of anything like systematic education. In the early days when 
the whiskey money .was flung at the hetds of our British County 
Councils, where could we get Instructors ? Where >^ould we 
get men or women capable of teaching ? There were men who 
knew how to feed chickens for show, there were men who could 
tell you how to fatten a bird, how to truss it, but as to taking 
a wide end general view of the poultry question upon indus- 
trial lines, such people were scarcely to be found. The many 
and immense mistakes made during the past years must be 
attributed to the fact that we had, so to speak, to create a people 
capable of assisting and pushing forward this great industry. 
Some of the difficulties that we had to encounter arose from 
the fact that those who were responsible for education, college 
professors and others, had either no sympathy with, or were 
antagonistic to, poultry cultivation. I take Principal Wright's 
appearance here to-day as being one of the greatest tributes 
to the work done during the past years. It is a great point that 
the Principal of an Agricultural College has come on a poultry 
platform to speak as he has done. If we had invited any gentle- 
man in his position twenty years ago, he would have had 
another engagement. It has been no easy task to overcome 
the antagonism and the inertia of our college professors. Much 
remains to be done. We have to convert many of the men 
in our agricultural colleges who are responsible for agricultural 
teaching. I think that this Conference will help to convert 
them, but they have been like icebergs in the past when we 
tried to move them, and all the enthusiasm, or want of enthu- 
siasm, of the English character was unable to melt them. ■ 

I am glad it has come to be recognised that practical class 
teaching is necessary to develop this industry in the future. 
I will give you an example which illustrates the value of this 
class of teaching. Some eighteen or twenty years ago I went 
to France on one of my Continental tours of observation. 
I found out what was being done there in the sale of day-old 
chickens. One of your Irish ladies, Mrs. Costello, was over, 
and came back about the same time. She told the story in 
Ireland, and I told it on the other side. I was lecturing in 
Yorkshire, and in the course of one of my lectures mentioned 
about the sale of day-old chickens, and said that there was a 
great future in it. A man at the meeting went home, and, 
like a good many Yorkshire men, he thought much, but said 
nothing. That man is now selling 30,000 day-old chickens 
a year. It was a pioneer lecture that opened that man's mind 
to the possibility of this source of profit. 

Sir William Macdonald said in Canada, when he established 
the Macdonald College, St. Anne-de-Bellevue, that poultry- 
keeping deserved everything that every other branch of agri- 
culture had, and it should have the same amount of attention, 
the same amount of money spent on its equipment, should be 
equal in every way, and that the staff should be the very best 
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that they could secure. The Macdonald College equipment 
is at present the finest in the world, but it is likely to be beaten 
soon. We must have a thoroughly equipped staff for teaching 
this work. We must train the highest experts, because the 
more intensive our operations the more need for their work. 

I desire to see every agricultural college in the United 
Kingdom having a thoroughly qualified staff for all classes of 
work, scientific as well as otherwise, making due provision for 
experimental work, because teaching, to be successful, must 
be based on experiment. In a word, we must see that poultry- 
keeping receives a fair, an adequate share of what every other 
subject obtains. We want nothing more, and will be contented 
with nothing less. The Irish Department, it is stated, spends 
£7,500 a year in the development of the poultry industry and 
in teaching. We, on the other side, with a population of over 
seven times as great, require £20,000 to £25,000 per annum for 
the same purpose. The investment is one of the best that 
could possibly be made. 

I hope we shall not in the future, in connection with this 
work, do as we have done in the past. We must not divorce 
science from practice. The basis must be practical, but the 
practical man must bring the scientist to his aid. We want 
to give accurate and reliable information on this subject to the 
highest as well as to the humblest in the land. 

Mr. John Drysdale (Secretary of the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society) : I have a few remarks to offer on the two 
papers which have been submitted for your consideration this 
morning, and in doing so I would confine myself to one or two 
points, not for the purpose of criticism, but rather to express 
my hearty concurrence and, if possible, to emphasize the very 
sound propositions laid down in the two valuable papers 
referred to. This Conference would have served an exceedingly 
useful purpose if it had done nothing else than afford the 
delegates an opportunity of listening to the interesting and 
inspiring addresses which have been delivered at the opening 
of the proceedings, and of hearing the discussions \\ hich have 
taken place on the papers submitted by Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Brown. 

In the few remarks I wish to make I will confine myself 
solely to the educational side of the question, and I desire to 
express my hearty concurrence with what Mr. Campbell has 
stated regarding the qualifications of those who are sent out 
to give instruction in poultry matters. No instructor, or 
instructress, should be employed who is not thoroughly quali- 
fied to impart instruction, not only theoretically, but "from a 
practical point of view. In whatever other respects our 
small holders may be lacking, there is one respect in which 
they are very acute observers— and I should think that 
this remark applies equally to the Irish small holder as 
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to the Scotch — and that is their abiUty to discriminate 
between the mere theorist and the man or woman who is 
talking to them from practical knowledge and practical expe- 
rience. For the mere theorist they have a supreme contempt. 
Again, as regards the kind of instruction wanted, I hold that 
more importance should be attached to practical demonstra- 
tion work, and less to mere lecturing. You can do more 
work by demonstrating to the eye than you can by merely 
lecturing to the ear. In the one case the effect is permanent, 
and in the other evanescent. It is always a mistake for in- 
structors, in dealing with small holders, to put before them a 
too ideal state of matters to which the small holder feels that he 
cannot attain. The very worst kind of teaching is that which 
conveys the idea that, before any improvement can be effected 
as regards the management of fowls and production of eggs, a 
new heaven and a new earth must be created in the shape of 
new poultry houses and new breeds of fowl. The wise instruc- 
tors will take things as they find them on the croft or farm, 
and indicate in what direction a gradual improvement may 
be effected. 

I am glad to see present with us at this Conference repre- 
sentatives of the governing bodies and teaching staffs of the 
Agricultural Colleges on my side of the water, because I feel 
convinced they will go back from this Conference with broader 
and more enlightened views as to the kind of instruction which 
is calculated to produce the best results and attain that 
end which we all have at heart. I feel convinced that 
our efforts in this respect have hitherto not always been 
wisely directed. Too frequently, in the past, instructors have 
been turned out to conduct county extension work who have 
not been adequately equipped for the work, either in theory or 
in practice. It was con&idered enough if a young woman took, 
what she was pleased to call " a few weeks at poultry," in order 
that she might become a fully fledged instructress, her whole quali- 
fication in too many cases consisting of having listened to a few 
lectures, and making a few scrappy notes of same in a notebook. 
Then, again, the instructor or instructress may be thoroughly 
well trained, but may be entirely lacking in the all-essential 
happy faculty of being able to impart instruction to others. 

I notice that Mr. Campbell very properly advocates the im- 
provement of poultry from a laying point of view, and in that 
respect is not so much concerned about particular breeds as 
particular strains of breeds. We have been doing something 
in Scotland to improve our breeds of dairy cows, and those of 
us who have been keeping systematic milk records over a series 
of years have discovered that in our byres there are profit- 
earners, and there are those which we discover to be very 
expensive boarders, and we have been able to prove, by careful 
selection and mating, that inherent capacities for milk production 
can be bred, and that dairy stock can, with due care in that 
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respect, be greatly improved from a milk production point of 
view. I am convinced that the same good results can be effected 
by the careful selection and mating of fowls with a view to 
increase the egg production, as, no doubt, in the United 
Kingdom there are in every poultry yard profitable and 
unprofitable fowls, and our aim should be to eliminate the 
unprofitable, and breed only those which are of good laying 
strains. I will not detain you longer, as I will have an oppor- 
tunity of dealing Avith other aspects of the question when 
my paper comes to be discussed to-morrow. 

Mr. John D. O'Connor (Cork County Committee of Agri- 
culture) : The County Councils of Ireland are to be congratulated 
on the good use they have made of the penny in the pound 
raised for agricultural and technical purposes, and for the 
advancement of Irish industries, but I am only interested in the 
egg and poultry industry. I have had twenty-five years' expe- 
rience, and I have put my own money in the business. I am 
a working man, and buy my eggs, clean and dirty, big and 
small, in the open market, and I am here to add my testimony 
to the great benefits that have accrued to the people gene- 
rally from the lectures and experiments carried out by the 
County Committees. Before the Department of Agri- 
culture was established in Ireland you would find it difficult to 
get any fair quantity of eggs weighing 16 lbs. to the hundred, 
or 18 lb. turkey cocks, or 12 lb. hen turkeys. You can get 
thousands of them to-day in the County of Cork. 

I would only further say a word to the County Committees, 
and that is that they should go on as they have been doing. 
The work in the past has been excellent, and let us hope that 
it will be crowned with an equal share of success in the future. 

Mr. Frederick Verney (representing the Executive 
Committee of the National Poultry Organisation Society) : 
I can claim no experience whatever in the poultry business, 
but would merely ask to be allowed to say a few words from 
the point of view of one deeply interested in agricultural educa- 
tion. The extraordinary and unique position of the agricul- 
tural industry in these islands, and of the British farmer, has not 
always been recognised. All our ports are open, and farmers 
are, in consequence, exposed to the keenest competition, 
not only amongst themselves, but also from every country in the 
world where corn and other crops grown in Great Britain can 
be produced. I am not one of those who desire, for this reason, 
to see protection introduced, but I think that this is an over- 
whelming argument in favour of the British farmer being 
equipped with the best weapons— the weapons of knowledge 
and the armour of combination— so as to be able to meet 
successfully in the British open markets the competition of 
foreign countries, countries in which the farmers and land- 
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owners are not only under fiscal protection, but which, in 
many cases, are educationally endowed in regard to agri- 
culture in a sense, and to a degree, seldom realised here. 
Take, for instance, the agricultural education given by both 
the Federal and the States Governments in the United States 
of America, of which such a lucid and interesting account has 
been given in a report written by Mr. Esme Howard when 
Secretary of Embassy at Washington. As long ago as in 1862 a 
law was passed in the United States providing that for each 
Senator 30,000 acres should be allotted to the purposes of 
agricultural education, experiment, and research. In addition 
to this, each State, with hardly an exception, contributes 
£6,000 annually towards similar objects, and large sums are 
voted by the Federal Government, besides State contributions. 
All over the country in America are to be found experimental 
agricultural stations endowed with land and money, both by the 
Federal and State Governments, and not only with land and 
money, but with competent men whose duty it is to conduct 
experiments specially suited to the climate, the soil, and the 
general conditions of the localities in which they are situated. 
When every allowance has been made between the limitations 
of an old country, and the circumstances of a new one, there 
remains a solid foundation of reason why British agriculturists 
should inquire whether our Government are doing their 
utmost to give them such an educational and scientific 
equipment that they may have a fair chance in their competition 
with European and American advances in scientific agriculture. 

Very Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. (North Kilkenny Co-opera- 
tive Poultry Society) : With respect to primary education in this 
country — -I think the National Board gives every facility for 
training in domestic economy, and poultry rearing, such as 
should be expected from a National Board. The Board cannot 
teach every subject, but there is every reason to introduce 
poultry education. I look upon poultry education as of the 
highest importance to the bulk of the children attending 
National Schools, and I think the National Board should give 
every facility to extend and help such education amongst the 
children. It does so by allowing the children to attend the 
instruction in poultry classes, which is given so efficiently by 
the Department over which Mr. Russell presides. In the matter 
of poultry instruction we have the tutorial class lessons given 
to the children in the schools. Children of the fifth and sixth 
standard are eligible for this kind of instruction. The County 
Instructress in Kilkenny gives every facility for securing know- 
ledge with regard to poultry-rearing, etc. She is at the dis- 
posal of every local committee that makes application to the 
County Committee for her services, and, provided that she is 
given a room, and a 'class, will go anywhere in the county, and 
give a regular course of poultry instruction. 
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I agree with Miss Murphy that what is wanted is practical 
teaching, and, in particular, teaching in the homes of the chil- 
dren. The whole trend of this discussion results in this, that 
it is practical teaching, and not theoretical teaching that is 
needed. I thoroughly endorse that idea, and it rests now with 
the Department of Agriculture to carry it to fruition. I think 
we may claim that our Department of Agriculture in Ireland 
is taking a fair and a leading part in promoting education of 
this kind. It is fully alive to the importance of the matter, 
and is leaving nothing undoiie to enlighten the people as to the 
importance of instruction of this character, and as to the immense 
amount of wealth which poultry-keeping is capable of yielding. 

Somebody remarked that the income from the poultry 
industry of the country could be doubled. I venture to assure 
this audience that it can not only be doubled, but trebled and 
quadrupled, and that without any interference with existing 
industries. I speak on behalf of a Co-operative Poultry 
Society that is doing an immense amount of good, and that has 
raised the value of eggs and poultry by one-third, almost by 
one-half, of their previous value. We have brought to our 
Society the conditions of the first markets in Scotland, England, 
and Wales, by our system of collecting the poultry and eggs 
from the homes of the people all over our district — and it is 
a very wide district, made up of ten parishes. Very few people 
realise the mine of wealth that there is in the poultry industry. 
I hold that in it lies a cure for the emigration that has depopu- 
lated this country — certainly a development of the poultry 
industry would stop it more effectiveljr than anything else. 
The vast majority of our people belong to the small farming 
class, and in poultry-rearing there is an excellent opportunity 
of providing means of living decently for the female members 
of the family. In it they have a field of labour in which they 
can profitably engage, without interfering with the discharge 
of their domestic duties. This great meeting to-day will be an 
immense source of light to the country, and will help to wake it 
up to the importance of this industry. 

Rev. A. B. Canon Young (Monaghan County Committee 
of Agriculture) : I quite agree with Canon Barry that this 
industry, if properly developed, would do a tremendous amount 
to put an end to, or to greatly reduce, emigration. We must, 
however, work it on the best and most up-to-date lines. Now, 
I come a great deal in contact Avith egg buyers, and I constantly 
find one thing which I think has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized to-day, and that is as regards the cleanliness of the eggs. 
You have only to walk down a back street in Dublin to see the 
class of egg that is too often put up for sale. These are really 
eggs which are fit for nothing better than .electioneering 
purposes. {Laughter.) I ask, when I see dirty eggs, where 
they come from,_and I could tell you most of the counties that 
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send them out. I hope you will all do what we have done in 
Co. Monaghan, and that is make your eggs as clean as clean 
can be. I have known cases in which exporters dealing with 
certain customers did not like to actually reject their eggs on 
the ground of want of cleanliness. A suggestion that I have 
heard to meet the difficulty is that the Department might 
see its way to appoint an Inspector upon whom the responsi- 
bility would rest of saying whether eggs were marketable or 
not. That would take a great burden off the buyers, and leave 
them freer than they often are now. 

Chairman : Under the rules the writers of the papers are 
entitled to a moderate amount of time to reply. Mr. Campbell 
is not here, and I have asked Mr. Gordon to take his place. 
Mr. Gordon knows more about the subject than most of us, 
but he prefers that somebody else should speak. As to Mr. 
Campbell's paper, I wish to make one remark. It arises out 
of an observation made earlier in the day to the effect that 
Ireland got more money in this matter than Scotland. Well, 
I would require a good deal of proof before I believed that ! 
But it really is a popular idea that we in Ireland did get a 
greater amount of money than was given to England or Scot- 
land when the whiskey money, as it is called, was distributed. 
I want to remove that idea. It lingers in the public mind, 
although it was met and answered in the House of Commons. 
Each country got what was called an Equivalent Grant. It 
was the use we made of it that made all the difference. England 
sent it all over the country, and spent it in a variety of ways, 
and it is not to be had now. It went directly to the county' 
councils, and they spent it in a variety of ways. Scotland 
did the same thing. There were certain parts of Scotland, not 
so enlightened as most of Scotland is, and they actually put 
aside some of it to pay rates ! We made no mistake here.. 
The whole sum was given to the Irish Department of 
Agriculture, and that is the reason why we have this large 
Endowment Fund. We did not fritter it away as the county 
councils did in some cases in England and Scotland; we used 
it for this specific purpose, and we created this magnificent 
Endowment Fund of which we are now reaping the benefit. 
We also did another thing which, I think you will see, was 
absolutely right. We decided, at the very outset, that no 
county should get one farthing of financial assistance, if it did 
not raise an agricultural rate for the same purpose. Not only, 
therefore, are we rejoicing in our Endowment Fund, but we are 
in the position of receiving a rate of Id. in the pound from 
every county within the four seas of Ireland. That is the 
real reason why we seem to have so much money, and I think 
that we have handled it with a fair degree of success. 

After Mr. Wil Brown has spoken we shall adjourn for lunch, 
and I would ask you all to reassemble at 2 o'clock sharp. 
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Mr. WiL Brown in reply said : As I listened this morning 
to the various speeches that were made I was greatly surprised 
and pleased to learn that the Industry in Ireland has attained 
such magnitude. I am going back to Scotland feeling that 
we can gain inspiration from your work and your success. In 
Scotland there are certain difficulties that we have to overcome. 
Some of them you have overcome in Ireland. But there can be 
no doubt that the success that you have achieved on this side 
tends to fire us with enthusiasm with regard to our own work. 

As to the paper which you have had before you, I want 
to make this one remark in reply to some of the observations 
made, or rather to make the position perfectly plain. In for- 
mulating a scheme for teaching and experimental work I did 
my best not to suggest, or not to make, a scheme that we could 
put into practice, say within the next two or three months, 
but a full scheme, built on a proper basis, that will take years 
to carry through, and I think the success of such a scheme 
would be more solid and enduring than would be the case as 
regards an incomplete scheme rushed through. 

With regard to the question of pioneer lectures I am dis- 
tinctly interested to hear that some of the speakers do not 
believe that pioneer lectures are as valuable as was supposed 
in the past. I believe that pioneer lectures are valuable, but 
they must be supplemented by practical instruction. 

Some references were made as to the indifference of certain 
classes of farmers to poultry-keeping. Mr. Palmer gave us an 
instance in which a farmer with a thousand acres kept poultry. 
Well, of course, we come across such isolated cases, but, as a 
whole, we must come to the conclusion that the great mass of 
the people do not treat this question with the attention that 
it deserves, that they are largely indifferent and apathetic in 
regard to it. 

Mr. Palmer also made a remark on the question of the dry 
chick food. I believe every one, and I believe Mr. Palmer 
himself, must realize that, when speaking of the dry chick 
food system, it is not meant that you should feed entirely on 
dry food right from the commencement. I mean by that 
term a food of which the principal ingredient is made up of this 
dry material, but certain additional foods and soft mashes are 
also given. The figures that I have given in this paper have 
only been arrived at after a considerable amount of work, and 
a considerable amount of thought, not only on my own part, 
but on the part of my father, Mr. Edward Brown. As you 
will understand he is in a better position than I am to speak 
of the results of the test. He spoke, if I may say so, very 
nicely on my paper. I should like to tell you that I don't mind 
being overshadowed by my father, because I know that what- 
ever knowledge I possess on this subject is entirely due to 
him, and to the help that he has given me during the last ten 
or twelve years. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

THURSDAY, 4th MAY. 

On resuming after luncheon the chair was taken by Mr. 
T. P. Gill, Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

In opening this afternoon's sitting I will not occupy your 
attention more than a few minutes. We are about to have a 
discussion led off by the paper of one whom we are all so glad 
to have here — a veteran and pioneer of this industry, an 
enthusiast, if ever there was one. It would not be a proper 
Poultry Conference of the United Kingdom without Mr. 
Edward Brown (hear, hear), and I am glad that the honour 
has fallen to me to preside at his particular part of the Confer- 
ence—if indeed any part of the Conference can be said to be 
not particularly his. Now I will only mention two points. 
One of the remarkable things about the Poultry Industry 
is the way in which it has justified some of the prophecies 
that have been made about it. Mr. Brown has lived to see 
some of his prophecies fulfilled. The fulfilment of definite 
prophecy is a rare enough thing in any line, but, when it occurs 
in economic and business matters, it has a peculiar interest ; 
for, if the prophecy was not a mere speculative guess, but was 
the result of careful calculation and judgment of the factors 
concerned, we are justified in taking it as a guide for future 
action. I may, perhaps, be pardoned for referring to one 
prophecy about the Poultry Industry, because of the curious, 
the almost literal exactness with which it has been fulfilled. 
Fifteen years ago the Report of the Recess Committee, the 
precursor of our Department, directed the particular attention 
of Ireland to the Poultry Industry — pointing out that it was 
one in which we need fear no foreign competition, and that it 
was essentially a poor man's, or rather a poor woman's, industry. 
"The humblest labourer's wife by the roadside could participate 
in its expansion." After examining the various features of the 
question, and quoting the value of the foreign eggs imported 
into the United Kingdom during the year (1896), the Report 
went on to say (I had the honour of penning these words 
myself), " There is no reason why every penny of this 
£3,786,329 might not be earned in Ireland if the suppliers 
learn the secret of getting their eggs to market fresh, if they 
are helped to do so by railway and steamboat facilities, and if 
good breeds of poultry be introduced, and proper principles of 
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rearing and keeping inculcated." And the Report went on 
to recommend certain action by a Department of State including, 
amongst other measures, the establishment of schools for girls 
and for training teachers, where poultry-keeping would be one 
of the branches taught. That was fifteen years ago, and, as 
you have learned from Mr. Campbell's paper this morning, the 
poultry instructress has since been abroad in the land. She 
is here, by the way, in great force to-day as you perceive, and 
you, can understand how much the development of the industry 
owes to the skill and enthusiasm of these ladies in their work, as 
well as to the ability with which our county committees, who 
are also strongly represented here to-day, have supported 
and directed them. The plan recommended in that Report 
of the Recess Committee we have followed out to the letter 
in the Department; voluntary associations, the trade, the 
carrying companies, the county committees, have co-operated. 
And what is the result ? The figure which in 1896 it was 
said might be earned by Ireland from this industry was 
£3,786,329. The amount which Ireland actually earned 
from it in 1909 was £3,753,465. That, you will admit, is about 
as near as you could go to a literal fulfilment. 

Now, having regard to the immense growth in the con- 
sumption of poultry produce in Great Britain, and to the in- 
trinsic merits of this produce as an article of food, I think one 
may safely venture on another prophecy now. I think one 
may safely predict that, in the near future, the amount of 
money earned by Ireland from eggs and poultry will be nearer 
to eight or ten millions than to four. And to whom does this 
wealth mainly go ? This is the second point I wish to mention. 
It goes mainly to the small farmers and labourers of the country, 
and to their wives. There is no form of wealth that can be more 
thoroughly, more minutely distributed amongst a rural popu- 
lation than this. And just at the present time the promotion of 
an industry of which this can be said is of peculiar importance. 
It is above all things an industry for the small holders, and 
at the moment the question of the small holder is pressing 
upon statesmen, both in Great Britain and Ireland. Ire- 
land is a country of small holders. Here the small holding 
is the rule ; yet, even here, under the new land legislation, 
we are deliberately proceeding, and, in my opinion, most wiselv 
proceeding, to increase and multiply the small holders of the 
country. In England and Scotland legislation is moving in 
the same direction. How important, therefore, to advance, 
by any means, an industry for which the small holder has 
special advantages. When poultry are kept in small lots 
for the production of eggs they will have a greater profit per 
hen than when kept together in large numbers, and more 
especially if the birds get the run of the farm where they can 
forage for themselves. And poultry, as this Conference knows, 
undoubtedly leave a larger profit for the amount of capital 
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expended than any other kind of farm stock. Moreover, the 
returns come in regularly every week practically all the year 
round. In the case of small holders, whose capital is limited 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this regular 
income which they can depend on from their poultry. The 
girls, too, on small farms often find considerable difficulty 
in getting suitable work by means of which they can assist the 
family and support themselves. Here is an industry which gives 
the farmers' daughters healthy and remunerative employment, 
and which, in many instances in this country, as the Department 
are aware, is yielding on small farms returns of from £20 to £60 
per annum. In many cases, indeed, the receipts from eggs 
have been,sufficient to pay the rent and also provide the house- 
hold with groceries. 

I thoroughly agree with what has been said to-day as to 
the need of raising up in these countries an opinion of the 
national importance and dignity of this industry ; and the 
bringing about a development of that idea amongst all 
classes of the population, but especially amongst our agri- 
cultural population, I look upon as one of the most valuable 
of all the results which are bound to follow from this great 
Conference. {Applause.) 

We will now deal with the subject of Promotion of Poultry- 
keeping. 



Promotion of Poultry-keeping. 

Paper No. i. 
By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S., 

Hon. Secretary, National Poultry Organisation Society, Limited. 

The growth in consumption of eggs and poultry throughout 
the civiHsed nations of the world forms one of the most re- 
markable developments of recent years. In 1907 an estimate 
was made that the total value had reached the sum of two 
hundred million pounds sterling per annum. Later informa- 
tion indicates that, apart from natural increase since the time 
named, the computation made was too low, and that the yearly 
bill is now about two hundred and fifty million pounds sterling, 
of which the United Kingdom accounts for between 8 and 9 
per cent. Everywhere the same growth is manifest. British 
Colonies and foreign countries, which have heretofore been 
our main sources of extraneous supply, are finding rapidly- 
advancing demand within their own borders, with steadily in- 
creasing prices. There is no exception to this general rule. ' 
Russia, the only country which has substantially increased her 
exports to the United Kingdom, is rapidly extending her area 
of production. To what extent her supplies may yet grow it 
is impossible to suggest. A new factor, however, is Germany, 
which, with its large and steady advance in population, and 
the consequent pressure upon her food resources, is profoundly 
influencing our foreign supplies. My recently published 
" Interim Report on the Poultry Industry in Germany," which I 
hope to complete at an early date, deals with this question, 
and it is not necessary for the facts therein stated, and the 
conclusions arrived at, to be repeated. Those who desire to 
do so can study that report. Sufficient is it to say that, mainly 
owing to German requirements as evidenced by growing con- 
sumption, our Continental supplies have been largely reduced 
during the last six years. From Austria-Hungary and Italy 
the volume of eggs imported has in five years fallen about 50 
per cent. _ The same is seen in other directions. In 1900 
Canada shipped to Britain eggs to the extent of 807,702 great 
hundreds ; last year there were only 1,860 great hundreds 
imported from the Dominion. In 1906 we received chickens 
to the value of £243,750 from the United States ; last year the 
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total had been reduced to £88,177, ^ little more than one-third. 
These figures compel our attention. In the last-named in- 
stances the cause is to be found in the greater consumption 
within the countries named. 

There can be no question that Colonial and Foreign supplies 
of eggs and poultry, amounting to upwards of £8,000,000 per 
annum, have greatly stimulated consumption in the United 
Kingdom. Had these been unavailable it is probable that the 
products named would not have entered into the daily food of 
our people to the extent that is now seen. As a result demand 
has advanced greatly, though not to the extent that is possible 
and probable. Considering its size and population no section 
of the United Kingdom has done so much as Ireland to meet 
this demand, thanks to the persistent efforts put forth for 
development of the Poultry Industry. That fact is, to the 
writer, of special interest and satisfaction. My first impor- 
tant inquiry was in 1888, when commissioned by the Weekly 
Freeman to make a survey of the Poultry Industry of Ireland, 
at a time that the needs were greatest, and rural conditions 
bad in the extreme, with no attempt on the part of public 
bodies to promote and organise this branch of agriculture. 
Respecting what has since been done we shall doubtless learn 
more during this Conference. The most sanguine of us twenty- 
three years ago hardly anticipated that poultry-keeping would 
return something like £4,000,000 per annum to Irish farmers, 
as was the case last year. It was the enquiry referred to above 
which first brought me into connection with Their Excellencies 
the Lord Lieutenant and Lady Aberde'en, whose deep interest 
in the Poultry Industry for many years has been evinced, not 
alone in Ireland, but also in Scotland and Canada. 

My purpose, however, in this paper is not to speak of what 
has been done. That tells its own story, and is satisfactory 
to all concerned — as a beginning. What we have now to 
consider is how to meet the requirements of the future, to 
fill up the void created by reduced imports from abroad, 
to anticipate the changes which are not yet fully realised, 
to improve our methods in accordance with modern con- 
ditions, to utilise the greater experience gained, to seek for 
better and may be newer systems of production, to take 
advantage of educational and experimental opportunities 
and of research now increasingly open to us, to organise 
production and sale of the produce so that our nearness to 
markets shall yield the fullest possible returns, and to open 
fully a door which is as yet but slightly ajar. It is not 
enough to merely tread the same path as traversed by our 
forefathers. The lines of development will not only be wider, 
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but must differ in many respects. To this end the most im- 
portant factors are educational facilities for all grades of 
poultry-keepers, experimental work in order to discover and 
prove better methods and arrive at the desired results by 
shorter, speedier and cheaper ways, and organisation in mar- 
keting and sale, combined with a readiness on the part of 
farmers and others to take advantage of such facilities, to 
absorb knowledge and experience wherever and whenever 
available, and to adapt themselves to the altered conditions 
of later days. Our main object is to benefit producers, to 
conserve and extend the national resources. All other aims 
are secondary. 

First and .foremost must come the stock which form the 
basis of all our operations. Within the last forty years the 
range of breeds and varieties of poultry has been enormously 
increased. Several of the most popular and most valuable of 
our present-day poultry were unknown or unrecognised in 
1870. That is to the good. Others will doubtless be intro- 
duced or evolved in the near future. My purpose is to ask 
whether we have made the most of what we already possess. 
Enlargement of choice may be a positive hindrance. Indis- 
criminate racial selection is, generally speaking, a mistake. 
A measure of uniformity of the fowls met with over a given 
area, where the environment is equal, is natural, provided, of 
course, that the breed or breeds are suitable thereto. Let me 
remind you that France built up her Poultry Industry in this 
manner, and later observations have confirmed the wisdom 
of so doing. Nearly all the most successful developments of 
recent years have been on these lines. Egg production in Den- 
mark, at Petaluma in California, in the State of Rhode Island, 
and in Australia; table poultry' in South-eastern England, in 
Buckinghamshire, in various departments of France, in East 
Flanders, and in the South Shore district of Massachusetts, 
have, in each individual instance named, mainly been with one 
breed, modified here and there by introduction of a second. 
It may be pointed out that, when such is the case, it is much 
easier to appreciate the racial values, and a single breed is 
capable of more rigid and careful selection, generation after 
generation, than is possible when all sorts are found in a dis- 
trict, whilst the introduction of fresh stock of a high quality 
is made easier. I submit that the time has arrived when our 
main effort should not be restricted so much, as in the past, to 
increases in the number of fowls kept — at any rate over those 
sections where the most progress has been made, though the 
United Kingdom could double if not treble its stock of 
poultry — as to advancement of the productiveness of what we 
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now possess. A good deal has been done in this direction, 
but much remains to be accomplished for improvement. Many 
farmers " keep " poultry in the literal sense. It ought to be 
the other way, namely, that their poultry shall help to keep 
the farmers. Questions such as size of egg, in accordance 
with market requirements; number annually produced per 
hen ; time of year when produced ; early maturity of chickens 
and ducklings ; quality of flesh in all classes of poultry, are of 
supreme importance. Attainment of these mean increased 
profits, to which our efforts should steadily and constantly 
tend. To this end unity of action is of primary importance. 
There are questions of feeding which need to be re-considered, 
with a view to reducing the cost of production, but I can 
do no more than make mention of what is a most important 
problem. 

One of the main difficulties which meets us on all sides 
in respect to eggs is irregularity of supply, which appears to be 
growing worse every year. Unless remedied, the tendency 
will be to make eggs scarcer and dearer in winter, thus checking 
consumption, and more plentiful and cheaper in the spring. 
We must attempt a solution of this problem. My own view 
is that it is partly, if not mainly, due to late hatching, and 
to the selection of unsuitable breeds of fowls. I cannot 
but feel that the establishment of hatching centres, either 
upon a co-operative basis, or as a result of private enter- 
prise, will contribute to finding a remedy for the present state 
of affairs. It should have the effect of securing greater control 
of quality and advancing production. Whilst the natural 
method of hatching and rearing is, and probably will always 
be, better than the artificial, the last-named is indispensable 
even though supplemental. We cannot dispense with in- 
cubators and brooders. The Poultry Industry could not have 
made the enormous strides already indicated had these machines 
not been brought to their present stage of perfection. To 
many farmers these are, however, more expensive than they 
can afford, or they are doubtful as to the gains, and the line 
of least resistance is adopted. If chickens are purchasable at 
a reasonable price, or eggs can be hatched at one of these 
centres, that will go far to remove the difficulty referred to. 
Here, again, uniformity of breed within a given area would 
:go far to promote the success of such a plan. I submit, how- 
ever, that hatching centres must be conducted on commercial 
lines. In the Petaluma District of California these have 
proved most successful and done much to extend and regu- 
larise the operations of poultrymen, who find it more pro- 
iitable to buy chickens than to set up hatching plants of their 
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own. No reason is apparent why the sanme system should not 
be adopted here. 

Passed is the day when maintenance of a few fowls around 
the homestead or cottage can be regarded as satisfactory. To 
increase the number of the stock without totally changing the 
ground is bound to fail, owing to the increased manurial consti- 
tuents added to the soil. What is known as the portable 
house system has done much to secure distribution over the 
land. Our ideas as to the houses or huts employed for poultry 
are rapidly changing. Instead of close, ill- ventilated, ofttn,. 
overcrowded dwellings for the fowls, what are termed open- 
fronted houses, by which is meant that one side is wire netted, 
thus ensuring a regular and systematic current of air to the 
inmates, have proved to yield a greater egg production, even in 
winter, than when the walls are soUd, due to the higher- 
standard of health and vigour of the inmates. There is,, 
however, a further development which will promote that 
intensification needed in many districts, known as the 
colony house system, by which a hundred or even more 
birds can be kept to the acre for one year, at the end of 
which period they are bodily removed to fresh ground, and; 
that vacated is not used by fowls for three of four years ;, 
in fact until the manure in the soil has been utilised by crop- 
ping. The reduction in cost of feeding under this system, 
especially where arable land is occupied, is an important point,, 
for the fowls thus become part of the regular rotation. The 
work is simplified, and such a method must enormously- 
enhance production. I submit that persistent efforts should be 
put forth to popularise this colony method, which avoids all 
necessity for divided runs and fencing, thus greatly reducing 
the capital required for equipment. It has abundantly proved 
its success. The value, also, of trap-nesting is now recognised,, 
but that is the work of specialists, not ordinary farmers. One 
other point may be mentioned, in connexion with artificial 
rearing, namely, what are called " Philo " or Tireless brooders,, 
in which no artificial heat is applied. I have only tested the 
system to a very limited extent, and should not feel justified, 
in advocating its adoption without further experience. But 
the results were so remarkable as to suggest the enquiry whether- 
we may not be wrong in thinking that a hen gives warmth to, 
her brood, and that it is possible in covering them she simplj' 
protects the chickens against loss of body heat, which is totally 
different. It is eminently a case for careful and exhausti^•e 
experiments. Should it prove successful, one of the widest- 
reaching revolutions in the Poultry Industry will have been 
brought about. The work of rearing artificially will be sim-- 
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plified, and the cost greatly reduced. Information wtiich has 
f eached me from various sources in America appears to indi- 
cate that there is more in this system than one dared hope for 
when it was introduced. Fireless brooders are on their trial ; 
nothing more can be said than that. Such trial should be 
given, for the results if — and it is a big " if " — successful would 
be vast indeed. 

During the past thirteen years, thanks primarily to the 
enterprise and labours of the Utility Poultry Club, whose 
example has stimulated others both at home and abroad, 
we have had an annual series of Laying Competitions in Eng- 
land, one of which extended over a period of twelve months. 
It is difficult to form any judgment as to the practical value 
of these contests in respect to the productiveness of the general 
fowls of the country, but that the tests have had a share in 
the improvement already referred to is undoubted. Probably, 
however, the greater benefit has been educational, direct and 
indirect. These competitions have induced farmers and poultry- 
keepers to introspective examination, to enquire why their 
own hens did so badly in comparison, which is the first step 
towards finding a remedy. What has been called " divine 
discontent " has been engendered. The interest awakened has 
been great indeed. We can hardly expect that more than a 
permeation of good laying strains can follow on the scale 
attempted. What has been taught and demonstrated is that 
properly selected and treated hens will produce eggs to a con- 
siderable extent in winter, and that the margin between cost 
of feeding and prices realised is in some cases very consider- 
able. Farmers and others have thus been led to regard 
poultry-keeping with totally different eyes, for actual results 
cannot be gainsaid. There are several points respecting these 
Laying Competitions worthy of discussion and reconsidera- 
tion, more, however, as to detail than principle. Suffice it to 
say that the time has arrived when they must be conducted 
on a larger, scale over periods of one or two years. That is 
not possible to a voluntary society, and here, as in our Colonies, 
the educational value should secure adequate grants in 
support from pubhc funds. 

The advancing needs of our great populations on the one 
hand, with _ the importance of enhancing the volume and 
quality of eggs and poultry of all kinds sent out by producers 
on the other, compel us to look for and welcome new branches 
of the industry, which must expand if it is to do all that we 
desire to see accomplished. Let us be receptive of new ideas. 
Who could have imagined fifteen years ago that the day-old 
chick trade would have assumed its present dimensions ? 
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Scores of thousands of these baby fowls are now sold every 
year, and there is room for hundreds of thousands. It has 
also been proved that day-old ducklings and turkeys can 
be sold in the same way. The demand will increase as greater 
supplies are available. The advantages are many. Breeders 
can turn eggs when low in price into chickens saleable at a 
good profit. Purchasers can get what they require when the 
need is greatest. That is one direction in which much more 
may be done. 

Another field of operations, especially for those who keep 
the lighter races of fowls, is the production of milk chickens, 
for which there is a fair demand if of the right class, produced 
at the right period. I do not believe that breeding these 
little table birds can be carried out as a separate branch of 
the industry. It has been tried, but without success. As 
part of a larger scheme, a profitable outlet is offered for the 
young cockerels. 

It is unnecessary to show the importance of improving the 
quahty of our table poultry by right systems of fattening. 
Where the conditions are favourable, that should follow, if 
milk is available. It is, however, useless trying to run egg 
production and table poultry together. 

A new development in this country would be the produc- 
tion of winter fowls, weighing 8 to lo lbs., for which I feel 
confident a great and ever-growing trade might be secured. 
What is to be seen in the South Shore district of Massa- 
chusetts and in East Flanders, Belgium, might be repeated 
here. Personal observations in both those countries, as 
recorded in my Reports on America and Belgium, have re- 
vealed what others have done, and it will be no reflection 
upon us if we emulate their example. I know one commune in 
East Flanders where ten years ago hardly a chicken was 
raised ; now the output is about 50,000 per annum. There is 
no limit in sight to this branch were it taken up systematically 
and thoroughly. The same may be said as to what are called 
in America Squab Turkeys, that is, three-months-old birds 
weighing 5 to 6 lbs., and we should seek to extend the breeding 
of ducks and green goslings where the conditions are favour- 
able. Also there is an opportunity for a greatly increased 
production of Winter Turkeys, more especially on larger farms 
and in the more thinly populated sections of the country. 
Under suitable conditions and with efficient management there 
is no more profi,table branch of poultry-keeping. 

Extension in many parts of the United Kingdom might 
also be found in the breeding of laying stock for sale, when 
about three months old, to farmers in other sections, who 
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would buy by the hundred. In this way those who live on the 
open areas could meet the requirements of such as are in the 
more densely populated counties. I hope to see the time 
when poultry sales will rival lamb and sheep fairs in import- 
ance and popularity. And, further, why should not in butter 
districts the eggs and butter produced there be manufactured 
into saleable products, such as lemon curd, rendering the same 
service to poultry -breeders as have jam factories to fruit- 
growers ? 

Farmers are now, and always will be, the main source o:f 
supply for eggs and poultry. Steady and persistent efforts 
should be made to extend farm poultry-keeping throughout 
the kingdom as in the past, for it is capable of great extension. 
The results already achieved speak for themselves. Correla- 
tive with the extension of the number of fowls in the hands 
of farmers and adaptation to modern conditions, we may 
encourage intensification on special lines. That will, however, 
be of slower development. We should not restrict ourselves to 
what everyone else is doing. There must be progression, but 
wisely controlled. Poultry breeding and land cultivation 
should ever go hand in hand. This much we have learnt by 
painful experience. The advance made shows that the time 
is in view, though still distant, when we shall have to ask our 
antiquarian museums to provide a niche for the last man who 
declares that " poultry don't pay," and there display him as a 
mummified specimen of an extinct race. 

Central and local authorities are awakening from their 
long sleep, as are the people who can make or destroy these 
bodies. Education, production, organisation, are equally im- 
portant, and must march side by side. I take it that one 
of the objects of this Conference is to give guidance to all con- 
cerned, and to supply that impelling force which will overcome 
every obstacle, whether raised by the inertia of governmental 
or educational bodies, or by the lethargy of individuals. We 
must awaken the sleepers everywhere. One method I commend 
to the serious attention of this Conference is by means of 
Demonstration Trains, such as that which ran through parts 
of South Wales in April of last year, organised jointly by the 
Agricultural Organisation Society and the National Poultry 
Organisation Society. From an educational point of view I 
have known nothing which has yielded equal results for the 
same expenditure of time and money. 
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Paper No. 2. 
By PERCY A. FRANCIS, N.D.A., N.D.D., 

Superintending Poultry Instructor, Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

It is probably generally agreed by those who have carefully 
studied the matter, that future attempts to promote poultry- 
keeping from a national point of view must be based on direct 
educational schemes. Work along other lines is, of course, 
necessary, but the structure of State and voluntary efforts 
will probably be raised on a foundation of direct and con- 
tinuous education of poultry-keepers in the various branches 
of their industry. This follows since, obviously, access to 
the most profitable market in the world can never prove of 
maximum advantage until the best methods of producing the 
goods in demand have been learnt. Assistance in the improve- 
ment of their live stock is very popular work amongst poultry- 
keepers. It must not be forgotten, however, that the finest 
breeds can be ruined by bad treatment, and that increased . 
winter egg production — probably the most desirable result to 
achieve in Ireland in the near future — is primarily a matter 
of skilled management. Unfortunately much misconception 
exists on this point. The average poultry-keeper believes that 
the lack of eggs in winter is entirely the fault of his birds- — 
never his methods ; and, consequently, when the introduction 
of a new and possibly excellent breed amongst his stock fails 
to show much improvement in this respect, the disappointed 
poultry-keeper lapses into a more indifferent attitude than 
before unless educational remedies are available. Here is at 
once the opportunity and diffiiculty of the Instructor. The 
perspective and customs of farmers for past generations have 
to be changed. The farmer who all his life has regarded the 
poultry as a necessary nuisance, and, when not under the 
watchful eye of their feminine proprietor, has vented his spleen 
by casting missiles with evil intent at some particularly offend- 
ing hen, is now asked to study their habits and wants. The 
study is not a simple one, and is not made easier by the pupil's 
inherited dislike and contempt for the whole subject. \\\i\\ 
the younger generation, however, lies the hope of the future, 
and already the seed sown on this ground by the Instructors 
is bearing good fruit. A particularly visible result all over the 
country is the increased number of early hatched chickens, and 
this is only one way in which the great national problem of 
winter egg production is being solved. Obviously there are 
other questions involved in this problem besides early hatch- 
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ing, though that is one of the most pressing. The class and 
age of birds to keep ; housing and the provision of day shelters ; 
feeding and general management, are all factors requiring 
trained judgment and skilled work. 

The question of improvement of existing breeds of poultry 
opens up a wide field for discussion. The work done by 
the Poultry Premium Stations in improving ordinary farm 
poultry in Ireland scarcely comes under this heading, but 
perhaps a few words on the subject may not be out of place 
here. Numbers of these Stations are now established in prac- 
tically every county, and include Hen and Duck, Turkey and 
Geese Stations. Only well-tried utility pure breeds are sanc- 
tioned for premium purposes at these Stations, and all birds, 
as well as the housing, run, and general premises, have to be 
passed by the County Instructors. Frequent inspections are 
made by the County Instructors, and also by the Department, 
during the season which extends from December to May, 
inclusive. During this period the Hen and Duck Station- 
keepers, in order to earn a premium of £$, are required to sell 
eighty dozens of eggs for hatching purposes at is. per dozen. 
Turkey Station-keepers can earn a premium pf £2 provided the 
Station turkey is used for stud purposes by twenty hens at a 
fee of 6d. each. Geese Station-keepers are required to dis- 
tribute thirty-six eggs at 6d. per egg, in return for a premium 
of £2. These premiums are paid by the county agricultural 
committees out of a fund comprising local rates and contri- 
butions from the Department. The demand on these 
Stations is frequently greater than can be coped with, 
and appears to be increasing. The following results last 
season, from the Stations in one county alone, may be 
taken as an instance of the work being done all over the 
country : — From thirty-five Hen and Duck Stations, 3,818 
dozens of eggs were sold for hatching purposes ; nineteen 
Turkey Stations were visited by 895 turkey hens ; and ten 
Geese Stations distributed 495 eggs. Some aspects, however, 
of the work done by these Stations are commonly overlooked, 
as much more is done than the mere spreading of pure breeds 
of fowl. Each person who goes to a Station can, and usually 
does, learn something of the proper methods of feeding, housing, 
hatching, etc., as carried out by the Station-keeper under the 
direction of the Instructor ; and at the same time the Depart- 
ment's leaflets on these and other subjects can be obtained. 
Then the original idea prevalent amongst poultry-keepers was, 
that once they had introduced the "new" breed amongst 
their stock by means of a single sitting of eggs from a Station, 
no further purchases were necessary. Now, however, owing 
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to further education on the point, the tendency seems to be 
to set as many eggs as possible from the Station, simply because, 
apart altogether from the question of breed, better and healthier 
chickens can be reared from Station eggs than from the eggs 
of common fowl, which, unUke Station stock, are not carefully 
selected by a skilled Instructor and mated with good male 
birds of fresh blood every year. In addition, the cost of Station 
eggs is little more — and is often the same and sometimes less 
— than the price obtainable for ordinary fresh eggs. 

Our existing pure breeds of poultry have been built up 
largely on a foundation of external characteristics, and until 
recent years egg productiveness was, at all events by the 
breeder and exhibitor, relegated to a secondary position. Con- 
sequently rapid growth, good table properties and size, are 
well developed qualities in several present-day breeds. The 
size and colour of egg, winter laying capacity, and yearly 
quantity of eggs produced, however, are points in which further 
development is necessary in order to meet modern require- 
ments. Work in this direction has been already begun in 
Ireland. The Department have supplied trap-nests, sheds, 
numbered rings, and record books, free of cost, to a number of 
Station-holders, on condition that careful records are kept of 
all eggs laid during two years by a certain number of birds, and 
the records furnished to the Department. Extra supervision 
is given to these trap-nest Stations by the County Instructors 
and the Department. In addition to this work, trap-nests are 
used on the Department's farms at Cork, Glasnevin, Cooks- 
town, etc., and at the Antrim County Council Poultry Farm 
at CuUybackey. It is instructive to note the results obtained 
at the latter farm by breeding from one season's selected layes. 
During th*e winter months November to February, inclusiA-e, 
1903-4, of the pedigree-bred young birds as compared with the 
unselected adult stock : — 

I '7 per cent, more laid from 50-70 eggs. 

25-0 ,, more ,, 40-50 

3 '3 ,, le^s ,, 30-40 ,, 

23-3 ,, less under 30 

These figures show that the general standard of lajang was 
considerably raised, inasmuch as 25 per cent, more birds gave 
a satisfactory egg yield, whilst 23-3 per cent, less birds proved 
unprofitable. 

The value of trap-nested strains as winter layers and also 
as farmers' fowl is shown by the following facts : (i.) In the 
month of December, 1906, at CuUybackey, thirty pullets bred 
from trap-nest selected parents, laid 513 eggs, or an average 
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of approximately 4 eggs per bird per week. These figures are 
not of course given as a record in winter egg production, but 
merely as an instance of possible results, (ii.) In the autumn 
of 1906, four Egg Premium Stations were established in the 
poorer districts of Co. Antrim. One Station was stocked with 
birds from Cullybackey ; the other three with the same number 
of birds in each case from other sources. At the end of April, 
1907, the Cullybackey birds had laid 2,309 eggs, whilst the 
other lots had laid respectively, 1,310, 1,095, ^^^ 1.273 
eggs. 

Laying Competitions have been conducted annually in 
England by the Utility Poultry Club since 1897. In Australia 
properly organised public competitions have been periodically 
held by five of the six States comprising the Commonwealth. 
In Ireland the first public competition was held at the Munster- 
Connaught Exhibition in 1905. Such competitions undoubt- 
edly do a vast amount of good, not only by providing some 
indication of the comparative value of different strains and 
breeds, but also by the lessons they teach with regard to winter 
egg production. They also form some test of the work of 
different breeders, and stimulate them to further efforts. 
Ultimately, of course, the mass of poultry-keepers gain, since 
these improved laying strains gradually spread. Whether 
they are kept pure or absorbed into farmyard stocks, benefit 
will generally accrue through a rise in the average egg yield ; 
and the value of selection in breeding is at the same time 
slowly but surely brought home to the poultry-keeper. Laying 
Competitions, together with the judicious use of trap-nests, 
will probably play an important part in the future development 
of commercial poultry-keeping, just as milk records have placed 
the breeding of dairy cattle on a sounder basis. The word 
" judicious " is used advisedly, since there appears to be some 
tendency to lose size, symmetry of form, stamina, and fe- 
cundity, in stock continuously bred for a few generations from 
heavy layers. To avoid this, care should be taken to rigorously 
exclude from the breeding pen any bird showing signs of a 
weak constitution, and, in particular, birds with narrow shoulders 
in proportion to their depth and length of body. The loss of 
size is not in itself such a vital matter provided proper symmetry 
of form is retained. The work of trap-nesting is by no means 
simple if really accurate records are to be obtained. The nests 
must be the best procurable ; the birds must be induSfed to 
lay all their eggs in these nests ; and, in order to avoid errors, 
careful and regular attention is necessary- — if possible by the 
same attendant at all times, as the birds are easily frightened 
by strangers. To carry on the work systematically entails the 
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separate hatching of each selected hen's eggs, marking the 
chickens hatched, and recording their pedigrees. 

Hatching Stations, if they could be successfully worked, 
would probably do good work in Ireland. The trade in day- 
old chickens is rapidly increasing, and this is probably due to 
the fact that the large amount of uncertainty involved in the 
purchase of eggs for hatching is avoided by buying chickens 
instead. There is undoubtedly a serious check on early 
hatching — and consequently winter egg production — caused by 
the general scarcity of broody hens at the time of year when 
winter layers are hatched. Artificial methods of hatching and 
rearing require skill, and are not at present generally adopted 
by farmers and cottagers in Ireland. It might, however, be 
possible to establish a number of hatching centres where 
chickens could be artificially hatched early in the season and sold 
at cheap rates to poultry-keepers in the locality. Rearing these 
chickens would offer some difficulty to farmers and cottagers 
without broody hens, but this difficulty could in all probability 
be overcome by rearing the chickens artificially at the hatching 
centre until a few weeks old, or supplying simple brooders at 
a low rate with the chickens. There is little doubt that such 
Stations would give considerable impetus to early rearing and 
consequently winter egg production. 

The housing of poultry has been very much improved in 
Ireland during the last few years. The large number of port- 
able houses purchased under the Department's Poultry Scheme 
is one proof of this. Portable houses take the birds to pastures 
new, away from the tainted farmyard where poultry have 
probably been thickly kept for years past. Here the fresh 
supphes of grubs, worms, and other natural foods, not only 
reduce the cost of feeding, but create a vast improvement in 
the health and productiveness of the birds, whilst, at the same 
time, the poultry manure is evenly distributed over the land. 
Poultry manure spread in this way is of much greater value 
than is commonly realised ; and, if the birds are allowed to 
run over arable land whilst it is being worked, they will 
remove large quantities of injurious grubs. Portable houses, 
however, require to be judiciously employed in a neighbourhood 
of small tillage farms, with due regard to the owner's crops and 
the neighbours' tempers. In such cases the Colony system 
might be adopted with advantage — that is, the locating of 
seveml portable houses in one field for a year or two, after 
which the birds are moved on to fresh quarters and the field 
cropped according to rotation. A field so used on a small 
tillage farm needs to be properly fenced, and, if under grass, 
can of course be grazed during occupation by sheep or cattle. 
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In addition to the use of portable houses much improve- 
ment has been made in existing houses owing to Instructors' 
teaching on the value of light, ventilation, and cleanliness. 
This progress in the housing of poultry is effecting incalculable 
good to the industry in Ireland. Under old conditions, tuber- 
culosis and contagious intestinal diseases were encouraged, and 
whole flocks of poultry were frequently wiped out. Tuber- 
culosis has been the unsuspected cause of failure too often in 
the past. Deaths among the birds are sometimes not suffi- 
ciently frequent to cause thorough investigation, yet this 
disease may be present in a latent form and gradually spread 
through the flock, so reducing the egg yield as to make profit 
impossibly. Before leaving the question of housing it may 
be pointed out that failure to obtain a good supply of eggs in 
winter is frequently due to lack of day shelter for the birds. 
A roomy, well-lighted shed of some kind, where a little grain 
can be buried in dry bedding, so as to keep the birds working 
in shelter in bad weather, is essential to success in most situa- 
tions in Ireland. 

General management includes many things, but possibly 
two of the most important points to consider are the food and 
the run. The food must be varied and not too fattening. 
The excessive use of Indian meal and potatoes, with the con- 
sequent crop of liver troubles and poor egg yield, is, in Ireland, 
one of the common errors the Instructor has to fight. It is 
gradually being overcome, however. Flesh food of some kind 
does not yet occupy the regular place in poultry dietaries 
which its value as a winter egg producer warrants. Any healthy 
animal offal may be used for this purpose, and some candle 
manufacturers and pork curers in Ireland now sell at a very 
low price " greaves" suitable for poultry feeding. The poultry 
run must be kept fresh, either by tifling, grazing, or mowing. 
Once the farmer realises that poultry are a crop on the land, 
and, like other crops, cannot be grown too frequently on the 
same field, progress will be made. 

With regard to the development of new branches, perhaps 
the trade in table ducklings will shortly engage more atten- 
tion in Ireland. Already considerable quantities of these are 
reared and marketed. The demand for birds of good quality 
appears to be increasing ; the conditions of rural life, as well 
as the climate in Ireland, are almost ideal for rearing and 
fattening ducklings, and expansion in this direction will prob- 
ably occur in the near future. The Department have this 
season established, as an experiment, some special Aylesbury 
Duck Stations to supply eggs for hatching purposes at a 
cheap rate to surrounding poultry-keepers. 
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The formation of local associations of farm and cottage 
poultry-keepers would undoubtedly greatly facilitate progress. 
Regular meetings could be arranged for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences ; prize schemes for the best kept poultry 
yards might be worked through such associations, and In- 
structors' efforts concentrated and made more effective by 
their aid. 

Experimental work, too, offers great possibiHties for ad- 
vancement. Investigation of diseases ; reliable experiments 
with various foods, appliances, systems, breeds and crosses, 
would provide valuable information which is badly needed at 
the present time. 

Demonstration trains have been organised in Wales and 
in America. In countries where no previous work has been 
done, pioneer efforts of this kind no doubt serve to attract 
public attention to the poultry industry, and so pave the way 
for the more thorough teaching of the Itinerant Instructor. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. A. TucKEY (Munster Agricultural Society, Cork) : 
One of the chief obstacles to the promotion of Poultry-keeping 
is, as pointed out in Mr. Francis' paper, the farmer's indiffer- 
ence to, and even prejudice against, the poultry on his farm. 
If we could get farmers to take up poultry-keeping seriously, 
they would find that it was an important money-making 
branch of agricultural industry. 

One remark which was made by Mr. Russell this morning 
suggested to me that if some of the Instructors in Ireland 
were male Instructors — that, if we got a few men to take 
up the work instead of leaving it entirely to ladies, we 
might do something to remove the prejudice and the ignorance 
which exist amongst farmers on this subject. It is a very 
common thing for men to think that poultry are altogether 
beneath their dignity ; that they do well enough for women, 
but that a man .was only wasting his time in dealing with 
such a small matter. I think possibly the appointment of 
a few men as Instructors might counteract that feeling, and 
might impress on farmers that the subject was well worthy "of the 
consideration of men. I want to make it plain that I am not 
finding fault with the present Instructors. Far from that I 
think they are excellently qualified for their work, and ha^-e 
done It most carefully and well. My whole object, as I have 
explained, is to convey to men, by the appointment of men, that 
the subject is one worthy of more serious consideration than 
at present seems to be devoted to it. 
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The question of the breeds of poultry which it is desirable to 
distribute in the country is one of great importance. The 
fact that there are so many breeds to choose from is, as Mr. 
Brown suggests in his paper, likely to constitute a hindrance 
rather than a help ; and probably it would be better if people 
were advised to confine themselves to a few varieties only. Of 
the many breeds which we have to choose from I think 
what are termed the all round varieties, such as Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons and Faverolles are the most 
desirable. 

There is at present a great scarcity of table chickens of good 
quality in Ireland, and also of eggs in the winter season, and 
the demand for both is very brisk. To help to meet this demand 
I may be able to give some useful hints. The breeds I have 
named are not only the best winter layers, but they possess 
table properties of a high order. In my opinion the non-sitting 
varieties have been far too freely distributed, and the dearth of 
good table chickens and of eggs in winter is chiefly due to this 
cause. 

The winter egg trade is a very important one, and could 
and should be developed far more than it is. There is also 
a great scarcity of eggs in autumn, and for this, I would 
suggest, the remedy is early hatching. The winter hatched 
pullets, if properly managed, and not forced forward, will come 
on to lay in the early autumn when the adult birds are dropping 
into moult, and they will then lay right through to the early 
winter, when the March hatched pullets should be ready to 
take their place. Many of them will then go broody, and supply 
what is a great want for winter hatching, and any of the others 
not required as spring breeders will find ready sale at remunera- 
tive prices for fattening purposes for heavy winter birds. The 
cockerels from these early broods will also supply the market 
with spring chickens, and make very high prices. 

While from every point of view early hatching is the chief 
essential to success, the impossibility of getting broody hens in 
winter has always been a serious check to its adoption by the 
small poultry-keeper. Of course the big producer can use the 
incubator, which is an essential to him, but is hardly suitable 
for the cottager and small farmer. A means of hatching that 
I have myself adopted for a long time with considerable success, 
and one that is commonly adopted in France, is hatching under 
hen turkeys. You can induce a hen turkey to hatch at any time 
you put her on the nest. I have had splendid results from this 
method, and I would recoihmend its use to small poultry -keepers 
for their earliest broods. While I prefer to use a turkey in 
her second year, and one which has previously brought up a 
brood in the usual way — as they make most careful sitters and 
mothers — such are by no means necessary, and I have had 
the very best results with quite young birds, which have never 
laid an egg. No special knowledge is required in order to work 
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in this way, and, if this method were adopted generally, it would 
do much to solve the problem of winter hatching. 

Whilst on the subject of early hatching I would suggest 
that the Department should adopt a sliding scale of bonus on 
the distribution of eggs, instead of paying a lump sum to the 
station holder as at present. If my suggestion is practicable, I 
would pay a very high bonus on all sittings sent out in 
November, December and January, with a reduced bonus up 
to the middle of March, after which date I would give a very 
small bonus indeed, if any. I am afraid that under the present 
system a great many of the station eggs, laid in the winter 
months, find their way into the market, when eggs for eating 
fetch up to 25. per dozen ; a large bonus paid on each sitting 
should have the effect of stopping this. 

One of the greatest checks to the advancement of poultrj^- 
keeping at the present time is the high price of food stuffs. 
Apart from the excessive waste of food that undoubtedly exists 
ainongst many poultry-keepers, there are many cheap foods 
that might be used more generally with advantage. If farmers 
would use vegetable foods to a greater extent than they do, 
they would find their food bill greatly reduced. Boiled roots, 
boiled green stuffs of various kinds, which come very cheap to 
them, make very valuable food. There should, however, be a 
mixture of bran, pollard, or some suitable meal ; even the much 
abused potato, when properly treated, makes a valuable food. 
One of the finest flocks of chickens that I ever saw was the pro- 
perty of a station holder in the County Wexford, and their 
chief food was potatoes mixed with finely ground oats. 

The Department has done excellent work so far in the pro- 
motion of poultry -keeping, and nothing that they have done has 
borne better fruit than the subsidising of Shows. A boom in 
poultry-keeping invariably follows the promotion of a Show in 
any district. New fanciers spring up, whose surplus stock 
gets distributed in the neighbourhood, sittings of eggs are 
sought for, and a friendly rivaW arises amongst poultry -keepers, 
and general progress is made. 

The work of the Instructors cannot be too highly praised. 
I have watched it most carefully in several districts, and I 
know what it has done. It has certainly given a great stimulus to 
poultry-keeping generally, and made immense improvements 
in the methods of poultry-keepers. 

Mr. F. B. Nasmyth-Miller (Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland) : It is Avith a sense of some 
misgiving that I stand up to speak on a paper written by so 
high an authority as Mr. Edward Brown. I am not going to 
attempt to go deeply into a criticism of that paper. My only 
object is to put before you my views with regard to some of 
the points mentioned by Mr. Brown, and also to refer to some 
of the points included in the paper of my colleague, Mr. Francis. 
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Mr. Brown suggests that, in dealing with the question of the 
promotion of poultry-keeping, our main object should be to 
benefit the producers, and to serve to expand the National 
resources, and that all others must be secondary. He tells us 
that foremost in our consideration of the basis of operations 
to be pursued must be the question of stock ; and, while I agree 
with him, I think I may go so far as to say that the question of 
management of the stock should also be a prime considera- 
tion, because, unless proper methods of management are intro- 
duced and maintained, there is a very great risk — a risk that 
cannot well be got over — that many of the benefits in connection 
with the stock will be lost. 

Mr. Brown refers to the variety of existing breeds, and says 
it is probable that other breeds will also make their appear- 
ance. The introduction of new breeds is beneficial. Some of 
the breeds we have at present are deteriorating in economic 
value, and it is well therefore to have new breeds coming for- 
ward to take their place. He puts a pertinent question when 
he asks us if we have made the most of what we already possess. 
In some respects I think we have not made the most of the 
breeds which we now have. Many of these breeds have 
in the past, as we know, been rendered useless in respect of 
their economic value, and I am afraid that this has been par- 
ticularly due to the fact that too much consideration was given 
to fancy points. I should be the last to utter anything in any 
way condemning the work of the fancier, but, speaking gene- 
rally, his work does not do much towards promoting utility 
or economic qualities. As an instance of my point take the 
case of the Leghorn as it is to-day, and compare it with what 
it was some years ago. Instead of the active, sprightly, smaller 
bird that we used to know, we have a much more massive 
specimen. The Leghorn to-day is longer in body and longer 
in the leg, and many of the birds have a width across the chest 
and between the legs that would do credit to Indian Game. 
AVhen breeds are handled in such a way they are spoiled from 
the economic point of view. The difference between the fan- 
cier's points and the utility points are very great, but I think 
if these could, to some extent, be bridged over, if the two classes 
were brought more closely together, it would be an undoubted 
advantage. That is a matter which, in my opinion, is worthy 
of serious attention. I believe that the formation of an asso- 
ciation dealing with the question of utility poultry, and carrying 
on work in this country, such as the Utility Poultry Club has 
carried on in England, would be attended with very beneficial 
results. I recognise that there are a great many difficulties 
in this direction, but I do not believe that they are so great 
that they could not be overcome. 

Mr. Brown also points out that it is, in his opinion, an advan- 
tage to limit the number of breeds used in a particular district ; 
that it is better to use one breed, or, at the outside, a couple. 
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To a certain extent from my experience in Ireland I agree with 
him. I feel that better results could be got with a limited 
number of breeds than when too many are employed. It is 
with that object in view that the number of breeds under the 
Department's poultry scheme has been limited. 

Another very important point brought forward by both 
writers with considerable prominence is the question of the 
regularity of the supply of eggs, particularly the supply of 
winter eggs. We all know the importance of winter egg pro- 
duction. We all know that winter eggs can be produced, but 
that there are very great difficulties in connection with the 
work. It is, as Mr. Francis points out, primarily a question of 
proper management, and, as I said before, unless the man- 
agement is effective, the value of the improved breeds will be 
lost to a considerable extent. 

In connection with the question of portable houses, I have 
always found that it was very necessary to have some artificial 
means of shelter. A portable house in a field may not be 
regarded by many as quite an ideal place for the production of 
winter eggs. You might possibly get better results from hatch- 
ing sheds, but, so far as the average poultry-keeper if concerned, 
hatching sheds are a bit too elaborate for general adaptation. 
I have found good results being obtained from the use of a 
quite inexpensive and simple shed, not very large, but just 
sufficiently large to enable the birds to take shelter from the 
severe weather. These sheds are also a means of inducing the 
birds to take exercise. 

Mr. Francis has made some very valuable remarks on the 
question of hatching centres, and I think that if such centres 
could be established they would prove very useful. There is 
an inclination on the part of poultry-keepers at the present 
time to go in for incubation by artificial means, but that 
cannot be taken up by the ordinary farmer to any very 
great extent. On account of the considerable scarcity of 
" broody " hens early in the season in some districts, the 
establishment of hatching centres would be a very great 
advantage. 

Mr. B. W. HoRNE (Vice-President, Utility Poultry Club) : 
I am not anxious to deal with any of those technical questions 
which can be so much better handled by people who are experts 
in this part of the work ; but what I should like to point out 
is the difficulty of bringing all these benefits we have heard 
so much about, and all these advantages, to the ordinary man 
in the street. For a long time the Utility Poultry Club had a 
great difficulty in laying its advantages before people to whom 
the Club would be of the greatest interest and value, because 
there were no means of reaching these people. 'No^v I think 
that one of the speakers in the morning referred somewhat 
disparagingly to the demonstration train as an advertise- 
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ment. I think we should recognise the enormous importance 
of taking on such work as that, in order to draw to the poultry 
industry all the attention that it deserves. The demonstration 
train reached a number of people who would never have 
been reached by any other method. 

Another method, which I think more than anything else 
has perhaps helped to draw attention to poultry-keeping, is the 
system of laying competitions promoted by the Club. Ever 
since 1897 we have run annual laying competitions for four 
months in the winter. Every year *we have had more entries 
than in the previous one, and more interest has been taken in 
the work. Unfortunately, financial reasons have prevented 
us from doing more than holding a competition for four months 
in the year, with the exception of one occasion when we gave a 
twelve months' competition. If there is one thing more than 
another I would desire to impress on the people of this country, 
it is the enormous value of these competitions, and the great 
need that exists of their being conducted on a more compre- 
hensive plan, and by organisations that can run them 
with sufficient financial backing to make them of greater 
educative value than is possible when they are conducted by 
private societies such as our own. It is of interest to mention 
that these competitions, which were originated by my Society, 
have been copied in America, in Australia, and also in South 
Africa, and I believe in one or two of the European countries. 
In other places outside England they have invariably received 
State assistance, and, in a number of cases, they have received 
very considerable financial aid, so that it was possible to con- 
duct them on a scale quite beyond anything that we have ever 
attempted, or that we could hope to attempt under present 
circumstances. It seems to be an extraordinary thing that 
all the assistance we have been able to get from any Govern- 
ment Department is a grant of £35 from the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries of England. I hope that this Department 
of yours, that has done so much to promote the industry in 
Ireland, will seriously turn their attention to giving such com- 
petitions in Ireland, and perhaps it will be possible to give 
two competitions — one for the North and the other for the 
South. 

One other point I should like to mention arises from a refer- 
ence we heard this morning to the work of the Itinerant Poultry 
Lecturers. My own opinion is, that if you want to get effective 
instruction conveyed to the ordinary agricultural labourer, 
you must have the right man for the job, and that is a man who 
knows something of agriculture, and who can apply agricultural 
knowledge, and demonstrate from agriculture his improved 
methods of poultry-keeping. The man who ought to lecture 
is the man who makes poultry pay ; not the man who has 
failed in poultry -keeping, and who takes to lecturing as a means 
of livelihood. He should also be a man who can make 
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agriculture pay. If you get men who combine these two qualifi- 
cations it is perfectly obvious that you must pay them more 
than are paid to the present lecturers in England. In my 
opinion the trouble at the present moment with regard to 
lecturers dealing with this subject is that they are not paid a 
sufficient sum to make the work worth their while. I hope 
that greater interest will be shown in the industry, and that we 
will be able to get county councils and others to secure the 
services of good men, and to pay them well. I am quite satis- 
fied that they will not gei them by any other means. 

Mr. Nasmyth-Miller referred to the possibility of founding a 
Utility Poultry Society in Ireland. Well, the benefits of my 
Society are available to the people of Ireland. I don't know 
how it is that we have never had a great number of members 
from Ireland. Whether it is that the people here think that 
this munificent Department, which afford them so many benefits, 
will supply them with a Club at a reduced cost, I cannot tell you ; 
but, whether it is or not, I think the advantages of such a 
Society would be very great, and I think it is a pity that some- 
thing more is not done in that way for the people of Ireland. 

There was also a reference made to Poultry Shows. I should 
like to see more Poultry Shows held as a means of drawing 
attention to poultry. They need not be fancy Shows. It would 
be far better to have Shows at which utility poultry are well 
represented, and at which demonstrations could be given of 
packing, marketing, trussing, and other necessary work in 
connection with the successful sale of poultry. 

Mr. Walter Williams (Agricultural Organisation Society 
of England and Wales) : Mr. Francis in his paper refers to 
disease as being rather a thing of the past in Ireland. Unfor- 
tunately in South Wales, and especially in Breconshire, the 
part of the country where I have knowledge of the poultry 
conditions, there is a good deal of disease amongst the birds. 
I understand that a fair number of Poultry Instructors are 
present to-day, and I would like to know to what extent 
disease amongst poultry obtains in this country. Last Friday 
I was talking to a farmer in my part of the country, and he told 
me that out of 200 laying hens he had lost all but eight through 
disease. It is a serious loss, because in that part of South 
Wales good prices are paid for eggs. When disease does 
break out there is absolute ignorance as to its nature, and the 
poultry are given all kinds of condiments and medicines. ^Vhat 
I would like to see very much would be an inquiry instituted 
by the joint Boards of Ireland and England for the purpose 
of dealing with this question of poultry disease. 

With regard to the demonstration train to ^hich Mr. Francis 
refers, I had the pleasure last year, in conjunction with Mr. 
Edward BroAvn, of organising what was popularly known as 
the South Wales Demonstration Train. I can assure you 
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great interest has been manifested in poultry-keeping as a 
result of that train. This morning a lady speaker referred 
to such work in rather doubtful, terms, and, judging by her 
tone, I don't think she approved of the idea. She stated 
with regard to that mysterious science, wireless telegraphy, 
that first she might read of the subject in a book, yet would 
know very little about it ; but that she would possibly learn 
more about it from a lecture, and still more if she went to 
the wireless station. That is exactly what we did by means 
of the demonstration train. We lectured people in the halls 
of the country towns, and told them all that we could about 
poultry-keeping. We went farther, we told them to go and see 
for themselves the appliances, etc., we had been speaking of. 
This was theory and practice going hand in hand. The people 
flocked to the place. They saw all for themselves, and they 
were shown in a very impressive manner things that would be 
of the utmost advantage to them. 

The question, however, that I principally rose to refer to 
was poultry disease. Possibly something could be done to 
grapple with it as a result of this Conference. I believe the two 
propagandist bodies in England — the Agricultural Organisation 
Society and the National Poultry Organisation Society — ^have both 
passed resolutions asking the Board of Agriculture to take up the 
matter and enquire into it. If we had an inquiry held — a proper 
inquiry, — I dare say we would get to the root of the 
trouble. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that it gives me great pleasure 
to be here, and to see such an important gathering representing 
the best interests of poultry. I hope, as a result, that the 
industry will receive a new impetus in the various countries 
from which the delegates have come. 

Mr. William Reynolds (British Poultry Federation, and 
Street and District Collecting Depot) : I am here as the repre- 
sentative of two bodies, and, as the subject of incubating stations 
was mentioned, some of our experience at Street in that con- 
nection may be useful. It is a matter of common sense that 
where we go in for laying strains we breed out broodiness to a 
large extent, and there is more need for incubators in these 
places than in districts where table poultry is taken up to a 
greater extent. Incubation by artificial means has very great 
advantages. It is difficult to get broody hens at the right 
season, and the incubator is then most useful. During our 
first two years, having no practical co-operative plants to gain 
experience from, we were not able to carry on the work as success- 
fully as we had expected, and during those first two years we 
lost money, but during the last year our chick business was the 
most paying part of the collecting depot. 

There is a great deal to be made out of chickens, but, in order 
to make the most, you must carry out the work in a compre- 
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hensive way. Many local people should rear the chickens, but 
very often they will not ; you must therefore be prepared to 
rear a number of chickens, and by this means you are in a 
very advantageous position in a district where both egg and 
table production are required. I think we turned out about 
nine-tenths of our chickens as table poultry, and the other 
tenth was utilised for laying and stock purposes. We run 
incubators to hold 7,000 eggs at a time ; they are not full all the 
year round, but, as I told you, after the first two years they 
proved very successful. 

Mr. G. A. Palmer (Utility Poultry Club) : I have rather 
considerable experience in poultry-keeping. I have been 
engaged in the work for twenty years, and I have taught in ten ■ 
different English Counties. With regard to the question of 
disease, which has been touched on, I may say I believe that half 
the disease we have in poultry in England is caused by neglect. 
We arrange to have a supply — a constant supply, — during the 
winter of various green stuffs given to the poultry, and the 
result is very satisfactory. Mr. Williams spoke of the disease 
in Wales. Well, there is more disease in part of Wales to-day 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom. I have had 
scores of letters from that district dealing with the subject. 
It is of the utmost National importance, because I have known 
whole villages to be swept clear of poultry by disease. The 
attention of the Government should certainly be turned to the 
question. If a man can keep his stock free from disease, and 
can manage them well, he will be able to make a good profit 
out of them ; but from a large experience I can say that most 
poultry-keepers come to grief through disease. 

We of the Utility Poultry Club have been hampered and 
interrupted in our work simply because the burden lay upon a few 
of us of finding the cash necessary to deal with so vast a subject. 
We have never had any very important help ; but, despite that, 
I think our work in connection with the laying competitions 
which we have held every year for many years has done more 
than anything else towards awakening the whole of the world 
to the importance of our industry. We have shown what 
certain breeds can do in mid-winter, and we have shown that, 
with proper management, we can ha^'e eggs in the dead 
of the year. We now propose, if we can get Government help, 
to have competitions for twelve months, or possibly for two 
years, and I hope we may be successful because, if so, we shall 
undoubtedly be able to do good work. 

Mr. J. S. Gordon (Dejjartment of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland) : In order to make clear what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are doing Avith regard to the promotion of 
laying competitions, I should like to state that for the last 
three years they have been carrying out a considerable number 
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of laying tests, or competitions. The individuals who are 
carrying them out keep, in naany instances, records by means 
of trap nests, of the number of eggs laid by each bird. The 
tests in Great Britain are carried out for a period of three or 
four months, those in Ireland have been carried out during 
the whole year with all the different breeds approved of in the 
Department's schemes. The first object of such a test is to 
determine the number of eggs laid by each hen, to breed from 
the best layers, and thus increase the egg-laying properties of 
the progeny. We believe that in Ireland there are a great 
many flocks being kept which lay barely sufficient eggs to pay 
for the food consumed by them. We know there are flocks 
of the same breeds that lay an average of at least 180 eggs 
per annum per bird. From the experiments carried out by 
the Department this would seem to be largely a question of 
strain. We have found very great difficulty in getting people 
to trap-nest their birds, owing to the trouble in having to 
examine the trap nests three or four times each day. It is 
work that only poultry enthusiasts will carry out. Last year 
the test was carried out with 105 flocks and 4,000 birds. The 
best results were obtained- from White Leghorns, with an 
average of 175 eggs per bird. 

Rev. Canon Young (Monaghan County Committee of 
Agriculture) : There are some points that I wish to refer to. 
One is with reference to the suggestion to have male 
instead of female Instructors. We in Monaghan tried that, 
and it was a ghastly failure. At present we have a lady who is 
probably one of the best Instructors in Ireland. She has 
succeeded admirably in all her work, and, amongst other things, 
she has been able to practically stamp out disease in the County. 
She has worked night and day in connection with this business, 
and she is deserving of our best thanks. 

As far as the matter of breeds is concerned, in my opinion 
it is largely a question of locality. I believe the breed suitable 
for one locality would not do so well in another. 

Mr. Edward Brown, F.L.S., in reply said : You are a won- 
derful people in Ireland, but you are not all perfect. Why is 
there no Irish breed of poultry that is worth looking at ? 

Rev. Canon Young — ^There is. 

Mr. E. Brown — What do you call it ? 

Rev. Canon Young — It is called the old Irish breed. 

Mr. E. Brown — Yes, I have seen about twenty different 
kinds in Ireland, all called the old Irish breed, but that 
does not meet my point. Every country requires animals 
and birds and plants that are naost suitable to its conditions 
and to the environment, and it should be the object of every 
such country to see — talking now of poultry — that the breeds 
which are best suited to it are secured, because only in that way 
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will the highest results be obtained. If the Irish Department 
would offer a prize of £100, or a monument in St. Stephen's 
Green, to the man or woman who could provide the breed most 
suitable to the country, I think they would be expending their 
money wisely. This matter is of great importance, and I 
would ask the Irish people to put their brains and hearts into 
the development of a breed. It is a most important thing, and 
it is urgently required. 

My friends Mr. Williams and Mr. Carter were responsible 
for the demonstration train of which you heard, and, in spite 
of what Miss Murphy said about it, let me say the train excited 
great interest, and people, who would otherwise not have 
troubled themselves nmch about poultry, thought over the 
subject very earnestly when they saw what it was possible to 
do by means of such trains. They had not the slightest con- 
ception before as to how much you could find out about an egg 
without breaking it. Six months afterwards I went with Mr. 
Williams over the ground covered by the train, and we found that 
a great improvement had taken place in the matter of eggs ; and, 
furthermore, that, wherever this train had travelled, the price 
of eggs had been considerably raised. It afforded education 
of the most practical and efficacious kind. 

There is one point it is desirable to mention, namely, I am, 
and always have been, absolutely opposed to the idea of sending 
as lecturers poultry-keepers who are out to sell eggs, or appli- 
ances, or foods. What we want is the trained lecturer. 
What has done more than anything else to retard work in some 
parts of the country, so far as these lecturers are concerned, 
was the suspicion that they were going there with the object 
of business behind their lectures, and, therefore, were not 
giving unbiassed knowledge. My point is this : — confine the 
man or woman strictly to the lecturing, let it be clear that 
there is no trading object in view, that they are not interested 
in any commercial matter beyond giving the best advice 
obtainable as to appliances, breeds, etc. Unless we adopt 
that policy, and clear the public mind of any suspicion of that 
kind, we shall not succeed. 

Now as to disease, I have been trying to get our English 
Board of Agriculture, which, of course, is nothing like the Irish 
Department, to take up this question. We have come to this 
point in connection with poultry-keeping, that we claim it is 
the business of a Government Department to include the 
question of disease in their work, to find out the causes, and 
to suggest rules for prevention. I am glad we have got our 
Board of Agriculture to do something in sending Mr. Jackson 
here, and I hope before long we shall have a poultry section 
fully in operation, so far as England is concerned. That is 
what we are trying to secure, and 1 hope we shall be successful. 
The President of the English Board of Agriculture has 
brought into the House of Lords a measure, which I hope is 
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going to become law, under which poultry are to be regarded as 
animals. That means we shall have to be prepared on the other 
side for restrictions when the Bill passes, if it ever does, and we 
claim that the tim.e has come when it is in the interest of every- 
body that they should be prepared to sacrifice a little in this 
direction. We have got much to do, and we should take up the 
work earnestly. It is a pity that some of us do not know more 
about what is done in parts. of the Continent with regard to 
poultry. One of the most important developments is in Belgium, 
and, if you could see what has been done in East Flanders, you 
would realise the great possibilities ahead. It is pretty much 
the same in the South. The work that I have seen there could 
not be done by isolated people. It could only be done by 
communities working together, having the same objects in 
view, and employing the same means. 

The Rt. Hon. T. W. Russell : Before this discussion closes 
I want to say a word. It has been agreed that no resolution 
shall be passed at this Conference, and I think that is a very 
wise thing. 

As regards this question of disease which has been so much 
under discussion, there may be some parts of Ireland where 
it does not exist. Canon Young says that it has been completely 
stamped out in Monaghan, but all the information I have goes 
to show that disease is very prevalent throughout the country, 
and that poultry-breeders suffer greatly in consequence. Under 
existing conditions it is not very easily dealt with. Take the 
case of the average veterinary surgeon — he is so much con- 
cerned with horses that he often has not time to study diseases 
of cattle, and certainly little or no attention is paid to poultry. 
I think it is necessary that consideration should be given to 
this matter. It is a question, in the first place, of research, and 
that is a question of money. I am very glad to say — although 
some people imagine we have too much money already — that 
we are on the track of a little more. The Development Com- 
mission, which has the distribution of a large sum of money 
for subjects affecting agriculture, is impressed with the necessity 
for scientific research in agriculture, and the Department 
has applied for a large sunx to be set aside for this purpose. If 
we get our share of that money, which I hope wiU be a reason- 
able share, it will be our duty to consider what can be done in 
this matter of the diseases of poultry. Meantime we are not in a 
position to do anything, because our funds are hypothecated 
for other purposes ; but, if this money reaches us — as I am 
sure it will in due course — I think you may depend on it that 
the matter will receive due attention. As I said at the begin- 
ning, although no resolution is to be passed at this Conference 
on this or any other subject, you may depend upon it that the 
attention of the Department will be devoted to this very im- 
portant matter. 
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Chaikman : I may add that we have also under con- 
sideration the question of getting poultry included as animals 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts, so that it will be possible, 
if that is carried, to apply the machinery of those Acts to the 
treatment of the diseases of poultry. 

Mr. P. A. Francis : The criticisms passed on my paper are 
so small that a very few words will suffice to convey all 
I have to say. A point was raised, I think by Mr. Tuckey, 
as to the employment of male in the place of female poultry 
Instructors. I think it was a rather poor compliment to pay our 
female Instructors to suggest that a man would have more in- 
fluence with another man than a woman would have. Probably 
Mr. Tuckey is not aware of some of the original difficulties in con- 
nection with the starting of the Department's Poultry Scheme. 
When the Department started instruction in poultry-keeping 
it was found impossible to get enough male Instructors who 
had sufficient experience of Irish poultry-keeping. Irish 
farmers' daughters, however, had always been accustomed to 
look after the poultry, and, from experience and knowledge of 
the subject, they were, after being further trained by the 
Department, the proper persons to appoint. I think, too, 
that it would be impossible to get any men, either better 
qualified, or capable of doing the same work as well as our 
present female Instructors. I think I may claim some 
knowledge of the conditions of poultry-keeping in England. 
Such conditions are different to those existing in Ireland, and 
I don't think the appointment of male Instructors would at all 
help forward our work here. Although there were a few male 
Instructors working in our scheme at an earlier stage, they 
are now an extinct species in Ireland. 

The question of the general purpose breeds was referred to 
by Mr. Tuckey. I agree i^ith him that the general purpose 
breed is an ideal to aim at, generally speaking, and wc are 
already progressing in that direction ; but we must not forget 
that in Ireland we have districts where the conditions vary to 
a great extent. In the North of Ireland — take for example 
the western parts of Donegal — the conditions are almost totally 
different to those found in the fiat plains of Meath. The fowl 
that would do well in the latter districts would probably prove 
unsuitable in the remote parts of Donegal. In the poorer 
parts of that county birds must be active, comparatively small, 
and hardy, and they must be able to thrive under severe con- 
ditions. In these districts the laying breeds have become 
popular. Speaking of the whole of Ireland so far as the stations 
ar6 concerned, I will tell you the position of affairs in regard 
to the various breeds. White AA'yandottes are kept at 118 
stations; White Leghorns at 115 stations ; Barred Rocks at 107 
stations; Black Minorcas at 95 stations; Brown Leghorns at 
75 stations ; Favorelles at 50 stations ; Buff Orpingtons at 41 
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stations ; Light Sussex at 27 stations ; White Orpingtons at 
19 stations ; Red Sussex at 6 stations ; Speckled Sussex at 3 
stations. At 366 stations coloured eggs are distributed, and at 
280 stations white eggs are distributed. 

Another point raised was with regard to the premium 
given for eggs distributed. It was stated that this premium 
should be progressive, and that the greater proportion should 
be paid for eggs sold in January and February, as compared 
with eggs sold later in the year. But that is what in effect has 
been done. The eggs sold early in the season are smaller in 
number, and the premium earned on them consequently pro- 
portionately greater than on later sales. It has been said that 
some of the eggs from the stations have been sold for market 
purposes when the market price was in advance of the station 
price. That point has received a good deal of investigation, 
and I think I am correct in saying that cases of the kind are 
extremely rare. I never came across such a case myself, 
although I have heard rumours of such. 

I should like to say a few words in connection with the 
question of exhibition poultry. I do not wish in any way to 
belittle the work of the fancier, but I think a warning is neces- 
sary on this subject. A farmer who goes to a Poultry ShoAV, 
and sees the fancy poultry there, sometimes gets the idea that 
these are the only birds he can keep with profit. I think he is 
on dangerous ground at this stage, and I would like the farmer 
to remember that his birds are usually kept for a different pur- 
pose to that of the fancier. 

Mr. Williams spoke with reference to disease in Ireland. 
In my opinion it has decreased within the last few years, and 
that circumstance I attribute largely to the influence of the 
Poultry Instructors' teaching on the importance of light, ven- 
tilation, and cleanliness. Tuberculosis has very considerably 
decreased. When a case of disease is reported the Instructor 
sends a bird to the Department, where a post-mortem examina- 
tion is made, and a report sent out stating what the disease 
is, and how it should be treated and prevented. I therefore 
think this problem is not quite so pressing in Ireland as it is 
in some other countries. 

With regard to the demonstration trains, they have un- 
doubtedly done good work in other countries where the itinerant 
instructor is not regularly employed ; but, in my opinion, where 
the itinerant instructor is at work there is no need for demon- 
stration trains. In a country, for example, like America, 
where there are large distances between the various centres, 
and the population is scattered, demonstration trains can do 
a great deal of good work. But we here are not in that position. 

I think it was Mr. Brown who spoke about producing one 
breed of fowl for all Ireland. Well, I have great admiration for 
Mr. Brown, but I think that, when he speaks of one breed for 
all Ireland, he ought to remember the varying conditions of 
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the country. What would suit one district in Ireland would 
not suit another, and, in my opinion, one breed for the whole 
country is absolutely impracticable. 

Chairman : In bringing the discussion on these papers to a 
close there is one thing I want to mention. Canon Young and 
Mr. Francis alluded to the question of male versus female 
Instructors. I want, on behalf of the Department, to give my 
whole-hearted testimony to the excellent work our female 
Instructors are doing in connection with poultry, domestic 
economy, butter-making, and the rest. {Hear, hear.) One of 
the problems of this age is how to find suitable employment 
for women. Surely the position of Poultry Instructress is one 
that is eminently suitable to a woman. Our experience has 
shown that women have distinct ability in this direction, that 
they are keenly interested in the work, and that it is peculiarly 
a woman's industry. Therefore, I think the women are entirely 
in their place in acting as Instructresses on this subject. 

Her Excellency has asked me to make an announcement 
with regard to those ladies who are here present. She has 
asked me to say that she will be very glad if they will meet her 
at luncheon to-morrow. (Applause.) I will ask Miss Murphy and 
Miss Doyle to undertake the duty of taking the names of the 
ladies who can avail themselves of the invitation, and to arrange 
the matter with Her Excellency. 

The subject of table poultry will now be dealt with. 



Production of and Trade in 
Table Poultry. 

Paper No. i. 

By F. B. NASMYTH-MILLER, 

Poultry Overseer, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 

The raising of table poultry in Ireland is of secondary import- 
ance compared with the production of eggs. In point of money 
value the latter is worth at least three times as much to the 
country, and, although I am of opinion that egg production 
will continue to be the mainstay of the poultry-keeping in- 
dustry in Ireland, I consider the rearing of table poultry is in 
itself of sufficient importance to demand serious attention and 
is capable of much development. Statistical returns show that 
as regards the exports of poultry from Ireland to Great Britain, 
there has been an increase to the value of over £82,000 com- 
paring the years 1904 and 1909. The actual figures for the 
year 1910 are not yet available, but the estimated figures 
indicate a considerable increase over those for 1909. It is 
probable that the value of imports of poultry into Britain 
from Ireland for 1910 will be shown to have exceeded by a 
substantial amount that of the imports from all other countries 
combined. 

The value of Irish exports of poultry for 1909 amoimted ta 
£857,276, the quantity represented being 306,170 cwts. The 
following statement gives the quantity of poultry exported 
from the principal Irish ports for the year 1909 :^- 

Quautity in cwts. Estimated Value. 



1^57.27^ 



306,170 

It is estimated that about one-third of the exports of 
poultry consists of live birds. 

The raising of market chickens is, as is well known, confined 

♦ Principally from Rosslare, Londonderry, and Greenore. 



Belfast . 


49-265 


Cork 


12,223 


Dublin . 


90,028 


Other ports* . 


154.654 
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chiefly to certain parts of the country, notably the counties 
of Kilkenny, Carlow, Wexford, and portions of Waterford. 
Good chickens are also produced in some areas in the North 
of Ireland, the districts of Lisburn, Saintfield, Lurgan, and 
Portadown in particular. A large proportion of the chickens 
reared are exported alive to English fattening centres, although 
of late years special efforts have been made to promote poultry 
fattening on this side of the Channel. In 1904 the Department 
of Agriculture for Ireland established at Avondale, Rathdrum, 
Co. Wicklow, a training centre for young Irishmen who desired 
to become qualified as poultry fatteners. In the same year a 
scheme for encouraging this special branch of the industry was 
also introduced. Under this scheme a subsidy is granted in 
the form of a contribution (as a rule, 25s. per week) towards 
the wages of a qualified fattener, for a given period (usually 
one year), to suitable persons who are in a position to comply 
with certain conditions. It is required that there shall be 
an adequate supply of chickens suitable for fattening in the 
district to enable a stock of from 800 to 1000 birds to be main- 
tained, and that proper facilities exist for carrying on the 
work. About a dozen Fattening Stations have been subsidised 
during the past five years, but the majority of these have for 
various reasons been"discontinued. Altogether there are about 
twelve centres at the present time at which operations are 
being conducted on an extensive scale, and which appear to 
be working satisfactorily on the whole, as far as it is possible 
to judge. Most of them are owned by persons who were 
already engaged in the poultry trade when they took up fatten- 
ing. In some districts individual poultry-keepers fatten to a 
moderate extent, but their supply of birds is Umited and the ■ 
output consequently irregular. 

It is, I think, but reasonable to regard the work under the 
period referred to, viz., 1904-9, as mainly experimental in 
character. - Many years must elapse before anything approach- 
ing the conditions existing in the EngUsh fattening districts 
could be arrived at in Ireland. Difficulties of, and cost of, 
transit will also have to be overcome before "a full measure of 
success can be realised. The time is, however, I think, at 
hand when special consideration should be directed to the 
general question of poultry fattening in Ireland. It certainly 
seems reasonable to assume that, as it pays English fatteners 
to handle the Irish chicken, it should also pay to produce the 
fattened article at home. Undoubtedly some birds fattened 
in Ireland reach the English markets fit to hold their own in 
point of quality against the " Surrey " chickens, and may 
even be sold as such. I hope the time is not far distant when 
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the term "Irish" will, like the term "Surrey," signify a 
guarantee of good quality. Irish fatteners, however, have yet 
to establish a reputation for their produce before this can be 
accomplished. 

The system of rearing adopted in Ireland, as well as the 
age at which the chickens are sold, still leave much to be 
desired. In districts where fattening is being carried on 
poultry-rearers are commencing to recognise the importance 
of giving attention to these matters, but progress is slow. A 
great deal has been done in the direction of improving the 
breed, but much change has yet to be effected in the systems 
of rearing. The treatment a bird receives during chicken- 
hood has a distinct influence on its subsequent suitability for 
fattening. A well fed chicken will not only be ready for market 
much sooner, but will be better able to withstand the strain 
of fattening than one which has been poorly fed from infancy. 

With regard to the question of the supply of ground oats 
for fattening purposes it is satisfactory to note that there are 
now miUers in Ireland who can supply this article, and the 
quality is generally quite as satisfactory as that obtained in 
Sussex. In some districts there is an increasing demand for 
ground oats on the part of chicken-rearers who are recognising 
its superiority to Indian meal. 

As I have already stated, Irish lean chickens can be ex- 
ported and fattened at a profit. It has frequently been my 
experience to find that Irish buyers who supply lean chickens 
to English fatteners can afford to pay a higher price than those 
who are purchasing to fatten in Ireland. This fact compels 
one to consider whether the Irish fatted chicken receives full 
recognition in the hands of those responsible for its sale in 
the cross-channel markets. 

Another point that militates against success is the failure 
on the part of Irish poultry-keepers to maintain continuous 
supplies of chickens, especially of late winter and early spring 
birds. Not infrequently chickens become plentiful when 
prices for fatted birds are commencing to decline ; at such 
times cautious judgment in buying is necessary to avoid heavy 
losses. Some of those who are engaged in fattening have 
found that for a certain class of trade there is more profit to 
be "derived from the half-fatted fowl. All fatteners find they 
must handle some birds of unsuitable quality for fattening, 
and, although the improvement of breed is causing diminution 
in the supply of this class of bird, it is impossible to avoid 
purchasing a certain number. There would appear, however, 
to be a growing demand for small chickens weighing from 2 
to 2J lbs. Such birds are usually sought after by hotel and 
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restaurant-keepers ; therefore the profitable disposal of the 
smaller grades does not present the same difficulty as heretofore. 

In the better districts, at any rate, producers cannot com- 
plain that the prices obtainable for lean chickens are unsatis- 
factory, rather is the reverse the case. There has been an 
undoubted advance in price during the past ten years. On 
the other hand, in some parts of the country the rearing of 
market chickens can afford but little profit. I know some 
outlying districts where the ruling price at the present time 
would not, I believe, exceed is. per chicken. It must, however, 
be recollected that in many such districts where egg-production 
has been and is the all-important consideration, little or no 
attempt has been made to improve table qualities, and those 
of the approved pure breeds selected for use under the poultry 
scheme have been chiefly of the laying order, although there 
has been a growing tendency of late in favour of the general 
purpose class of fowl. Even in the more strictly table poultry 
producing areas there has been little specialisation in table 
qualities. The desire also for laying qualities has no doubt 
checked this. At any rate, the generally recognised table 
breeds such as Dorkings, Indian Game, and Old EngUsh or 
Irish Game have not been extensively used. Hence breeds 
possessing qualities of an all round character predominate. 
Dorkings do not appear at all suited to Irish climate and con- 
ditions. Indian Game are employed to a limited extent for 
crossing ; and I should like to see greater use made of the 
Old English or Irish Game for this purpose. 

The Department's Egg Distribution scheme provides for 
the following breeds which have claim to table qualities : 
Sussex, Faverolles, Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, and White 
Wyandottes. 

At one time the Buff Orpington was extensively used, but 
it is not now so generally kept. In proper hands it is an 
excellent fowl, but I do not consider it a breed for the poor 
Irish peasant, and therefore for the poorer districts I have 
ceased to recommend it. It seems to need greater care and 
better feeding than other breeds in the hands of the average 
Irish poultry-keeper ; when reared by them and sold for 
fattening it does not always give satisfaction. This I have 
proved by personal experience, and as a poultry-fattener once 
remarked to me, " It is impossible to get the breast bones of 
them buff birds covered ! " 

Faverolles have, on the whole, done well and are, to my 
mind, better suited to the needs of the Irish poultry-keeper 
than the Orpingtons. The Sussex is, of course, of more recent 
introduction into Ireland, and is so far giving an excellent 
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account of itself. I should not be surprised if this breed 
becomes very popular, as it has all the requirements of a good 
table fowl, is ready for killing early, and fattens well. 

Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes, although unable to 
claim recognition to the same extent in respect of table qualities 
as any of the other breeds mentioned, have much to recom- 
mend them. Where a good-sized market fowl is required I 
have found them satisfactory. Being very hardy they thrive 
under conditions that would be distinctly unfavourable to 
some of the other breeds. Cross-bred Rock or Wyandotte 
chickens, when the yellow skin and legs are not too much in 
evidence, make very fair birds for fattening : they have good 
stamina as a rule and bear the cramming process well. 

Regarding the trade in ducks, geese, and turkeys, duck- 
keeping, so far as table qualities are concerned, has not, except 
in a few places, received any very special attention. Poultry- 
keepers in all parts of the country have gone in almost entirely 
for the Indian Runner, and I do not think the rearing of 
market ducks is Ukely to be taken up to any extent without 
special encouragement, although in certain districts a table 
duck trade offers possibilities. Of the table breeds of ducks 
the Aylesbury is mostly used, but the production of fertile 
eggs sufficiently early in the season constitutes a great diffi- 
culty. I incline to the opinion that the use of such breeds 
as the Aylesbury and Pekin for crossing with the half-bred 
Runner duck so largely met with would have a beneficial effect 
on the duck trade generally. Whilst improving size and 
quality, laying powers should not be curtailed to any serious 
extent. When urging upon poultry-keepers the necessity for 
improvement in table qualities of ducks I am invariably told 
that the prices obtainable for market ducks would not warrant 
it. In many places lo^. or is. is quite an ordinary price for 
a duckling, but probably the birds are not often worth much 
more. 

The keeping of geese receives a fair amount of attention, 
but I consider the larger farmers might profitably keep more 
birds than they do at present. Full advantage is being taken 
of the scheme for improving the breed of geese, and the demand 
for sittings of eggs at the 140 Embden Geese Stations last 
season was far in excess of the supply. 

Turkeys have improved to a very remarkable extent, and 
poultry-keepers make the most of opportunities under the 
scheme whereby the services of pure-bred American Bronze 
turkey cocks are available. Perhaps none of the live stock 
schemes shows the result of improvement more readily than 
this one, and a single season's breeding is usually sufficient 
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to impress its advantages upon the most sceptical of producers. 
Reports indicate a change in the turkey trade of late. Although 
there is still a good demand for large birds, the desire for birds 
of medium size seems to be increasing. 

In the preparation and handling of Irish poultry generally 
much improvement has taken place within the past ten years. 
It is, however, impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
proper methods. Distance from cross-channel markets and 
the consequent length of time which elapses between the 
killing and sale of the birds, as well as the effect of the damp 
climate on the keeping qualities of dead poultry, compel Irish 
shippers to pay special attention to the careful preparation 
and handling of the produce. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the need of fasting all 
classes of poultry for a sufficient length of time before killing 
takes place. Killing chickens by cutting the throat is still 
resorted to in some Irish markets, but this method is not 
recommended : where killing by bleeding is required " palating " 
is to be preferred. Killing by dislocation of the neck is more 
generally practised than was formerly the case. For fatted 
chickens Irish fatteners usually adopt the Sussex method of 
shaping by means of a press or trough. With lean and half- 
fatted chickens shaping by " tying-down " in Devonshire 
fashion undoubtedly adds greatly to the appearance of such 
birds. This method is now employed to some extent. In 
order to make the most of the produce it is absolutely essential 
to put it upon the market in the best possible condition. The 
grading of the birds, method of packing, and style of package 
used, are all therefore of the utmost importance. Irish poultry 
consigned to English markets often sustain rough handling 
during transit, but good packing will lessen the damage resulting 
therefrom to a great extent. 

In establishments where the number of chickens killed daily 
is considerable, they should be graded, and the different grades 
packed separately. They may be divided into large, medium, 
and small, but there should not be a difference of more than 
half a pound between the birds in any one grade. Where 
fattening is carried on, or where very well fed birds are obtain- 
able, the different grades may be divided into sub-divisions for 
quality. It will pay the large shipper to do this and to mark 
or brand the package with his initials or mark, and also with 
the number, quality, and size of chickens the package contains, 
viz., " 24 — I — 3| lb. — 4 lb." ; or " 24 crammed — 3^ lb. — 4 lb." 
When the quality of the birds handled does not perhaps 
warrant very close grading, it would be well to pick out as 
many as possible of one size and quality, say about 3^ lb. or 
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SO, and pack them separately. It is a common mistake to 
think that when poultry are sent to market without any 
attempt at grading, the largest and best birds help to sell the 
small and inferior. Rather is the reverse the case, the in- 
ferior generally lower the price of the better birds. The 
absence of grading also prevents the consignment being sold 
in one lot, as requirements of buyers differ so greatly ; one 
does not want large birds, while another cannot have them 
too large, and is willing to pay accordingly. The grading is 
done, but at present it is often done by salesmen, as the 
different prices to be found on sales dockets will testify. For 
this and other reasons the salesman is usually the master, 
instead of the servant of the senders. 

New non-returnable wooden packages in sizes to hold one 
dozen, two dozen, and three dozen birds are recommended for 
the best quality chickens. These cases answer well for ducks 
also. They may be purchased ready made, or wood can 
generally be procured at a reasonable price, cut to the proper 
dimensions, and they are not difficult to make up. The chief 
cross-channel railway and steamship companies supply strong 
hampers for the conveyance of dead poultry, and, although 
they cannot be recommended for the best class poultry, they 
answer well for some grades. They are supplied in various sizes, 
but for chickens the two smaller sizes only, holding two to three 
dozen, and four to five dozen each, respectively, are suitable. 

For the transit of geese either cases or hampers may be 
used, and the birds should be graded into sizes of say 6 to 
8 lbs., 8 to 10 lbs., 10 to i2 lbs., etc. 

In the case of turkeys grading is also recommended. 
Turkeys should always be separated into cocks and hens, 
and graded into weights of not more than 2 lb. latitude in 
each package. For the best birds new wooden cases are 
preferable. It is not desirable to pack more than twelve 
cocks or eighteen hens in any one case. Hampers are largely 
used for the transit of turkeys, but, although very convenient 
for some grades, they cannot be recommended for first quality 
turkeys, as the birds have to be packed one on top of the 
other, which is undesirable. 



Paper No. 2. 

By J. W. HURST. 

In my opinion one of the most satisfactory facts in connection 
with this Conference is the prominence given the subject of 
this paper. A long and intimate acquaintance with the methods 
of those engaged in this production as a specialised branch 
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of the industry has served to convince me that the rearing 
and fattening of table poultry require and deserve some form 
of practical encouragement and organised control, in a mea- 
sure at least proportionate to that accorded the production 
of eggs. It may be granted that those who have worked in 
the latter direction have had more than enough to occupy 
their most strenuous attention, and that, as egg production is 
of greater relative importance, its claim to priority is thereby 
justified ; but it must equally be admitted that the claims of 
table poultry are considerable, and rest upon a reasonably 
sound economic basis. As in other departments, however, 
organised marketing and practical instruction in the methods 
of preparation best calculated to meet the requirements are 
matters of primary importance. The present opportunities 
and future possibilities are great, and the profitable nature 
of the production cannot seriously be contested, provided the 
quality of the produce is good, and that it can be marketed 
cheaply and quickly in sufficient quantity and suitable con- 
tinuity, subject to such regulation as may be imposed by the 
fluctuations of seasonable demand. 

Outside a few districts of very limited area producers of 
table poultry have none of the advantages that accrue from 
co-operative industrial operations, and, where the circumstances 
are at all favourable as regards railway rates and facilities, 
there exists a very general ignorance of what is required. The 
economic waste that annually results from the continual and 
extensive marketing of undeveloped and lean chickens is an 
example of the prevailing lack of knowledge among producers, 
and a continued cause of complaint on the part of salesmen. 
Moreover, the cost of production is very commonly made 
excessive by the use of unsuitable feeding stuffs, and the feeding 
period is unduly prolonged by the employment of cheap 
foods. In the great majority of cases the individual producer 
is further handicapped by the smallness or irregularity of his 
output, the difficulties of transit, and the cost of carriage. 
I do not think that the remedy for such disabilities lies in the 
direction of largely increasing the individual output, even with 
the benefits that result from greater skill and experience, but 
that the future of the industry mainly depends upon the group- 
ing of producers in their several districts, provided the locali- 
ties are generally suitable for the purpose, and that the markets 
to be served are easily accessible. I am consequently hoping 
that those who are more familiar with the methods of organ- 
ising the egg trade will adapt their experience to the needs 
of the table poultry branch of production, and that as a result 
of this Conference some practical scheme may be formulated 
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for development in this direction. An improved egg production 
has been encouraged, and in a large measure achieved, by means 
of laying competitions, and the establishment of collecting 
depots has done much to further the interests of those who 
undertake this production. No corresponding amount of atten- 
tion has been devoted to the production of table poultry, and 
very little encouragement of a practical nature has been 
accorded the producers of Great Britain, although in Ireland 
poultry fattening has to some extent been furthered by the 
provision of special training facilities and grants. 

Chickens. 

Whatever the course of action decided upon and adopted 
in the general connection, the importance of teaching pro- 
ducers all that is involved in the production of marketable 
chickens should be regarded as a primary necessity. The 
trade in table chickens is continuous, and rearing should be 
practically an all-the-year-round occupation in which very 
many more might profitably engage than at present contem- 
plate such continuity in their operations. The limiting of 
rearing to the months that are favourable to natural growth and 
development is frequently made to serve — -as far as may be— 
for a demand which is necessarily largely met by the supply 
of birds long past their best marketable age and condition, a 
method that is neither satisfactory to the consumer, nor suffi- 
ciently profitable for the producer. Market values rise and 
fall with some approximation to regularity, and to realise the 
best prices of the year it is as necessary to produce winter 
chickens as it is to produce winter eggs ; and it is as necessary 
to market birds that really are chickens as it is to market new- 
laid eggs, if the enhanced value that attaches to quality and 
condition is to sufficiently raise the average of the annual 
returns. The holding over for the spring demand of birds 
hatched in the autumn is in a measure comparable to the 
holding over (by means of preservatives) of eggs from one 
season to another, but it is a method that can never be as satis- 
factory or profitable as a more immediate production for the 
season of demand. Although it is not an easy production, 
it is less difficult than is commonly supposed. Poultry-keepers 
have considerably altered their views about winter egg 
production during recent years, and there is every reason to 
suppose that winter chicken production is capable of extension 
when the subject is given equal practical attention. Efforts 
in this direction have tended too much to the employment of 
artificial methods in an extreme degree, and the resultant 
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disappointment has been as inevitable as it has been disastrous 
to progress. Examples of failure have been discouraging, 
irrespective of causes. Nevertheless there is a safe and proper 
use of mechanical appliances ; and the limitations, as well as 
the uses of incubators and brooders are among the subjects 
in which practical producers require some guidance. On the 
other hand, it may be shown that the rearers of the south- 
eastern counties of England with whom winter chicken rearing, 
although inadequate to the requirements, is a matter of ordinary 
routine, rely almost entirely upon natural methods— which 
are possible of imitation. 

The general aim in profitable chicken production must be 
the attainment of a suitable killing condition within a rela- 
tively short period ; and birds should be ready for the final 
fattening process when from three to four months old, 
according to the character of the rearing season. The attain- 
ment of such results involves the use of suitable breeds and 
feeding stuffs, the former being in some circumstances more 
easily obtainable than the latter. Both the fowl and the food 
are produced to perfection in Sussex, where long specialisation 
has given the necessary experience, and the combination pro- 
vides an example that is worthy of consideration in any endea- 
vour to extend this branch of the industry. 

Ducks. 

Here again I would suggest that it is the production of young 
birds that is chiefly required, of ducklings to meet the demand 
between February and June, rather than of ducks for the 
later trade. A quick turnover is one of the important con- 
siderations to \\hich due weight must be given in any attempt 
to develop the poultry industry. The production of turkeys 
is a comparatively long-period affair, but, as it is only suitably 
and profitably undertaken by occupiers of a more consider- 
able acreage — who are presumably men of more substance — 
this factor is of less importance than in the case of the large 
number of small holders and occupiers to whom we must look 
for the bulk of our home-raised poultry. Quick growing 
chickens and quick growing ducklings are among the minor 
products that may be made extremely useful to small agri- 
culturists on account of the quick turnover and the frequency 
of the monetary returns. The demand for older birds is not 
likely to go unsatisfied, and the small producer should be pri- 
marily interested in the duckling production, which may be 
successfully undertaken in circumstances, and under conditions 
that make it possible for many who have insufficient accommo- 
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dation for birds of any other description. The methods that 
have so long been associated with the Vale of Aylesbury, 
which may be described as the home of this special production, 
are largely adaptable elsewhere ; and the same district has 
given us the breed that is most suitable on account of its 
economic quaHties, of which quick growth is not the least. 

Geese. 

This is a production concerning which rather more caution 
is required, having regard to the relatively Hmited nature of 
the demand, and its more unequal distribution. It is, however, 
a favourable circumstance that the demand for large geese 
has to a considerable extent given place to one for goslings 
during the season of their production, thus suiting the pre- 
viously noted necessity for a quick return, and supplying — ■ 
within limits — the incentive for the production and marketing 
of young birds. The likelihood of this production becoming 
excessive is, however, in some measure hindered by the fact 
that it can only be profitably undertaken in favourable situa- 
tions, viz., where there is a sufficient grazing acreage which 
cannot otherwise be more profitably utilised ; nevertheless, the 
production is sufficiently remunerative to make an increased 
output worth while, if the regrettably narrow limits of demand 
could be sufficiently extended. 

Turkeys. 

Experience and the general course of events indicate con- 
siderable and increasing opportunities for turkey-breeders, 
but, inasmuch as a relatively large area is a chief necessity of 
this production, any increase in the output must practically 
depend almost entirely upon the farmers (in contradistinction 
to small holders), and their recognition of the facts. The long 
rearing period makes it essential that the range shall be suitable, 
as regards the sufficient supply of natural food ; and the nature 
and habits of the turkey also make a large space requisite 
for the maintenance of health and the progress of growth and 
development, as well as the production of that condition that 
fits the birds for the finishing process that precedes the killing 
date. This is consequently more particularly a farmer's ques- 
tion, and it unfortunately happens that a very large number 
.of agriculturists regard the turkey with disfavour, more often 
than not on account of its supposed inherent delicateness. 

If turkey production is to be sufficiently increased, it will 
not only be necessary to show the profitableness of the 
undertaking, but— and previously — to demonstrate the fact 
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that where the stock is delicate it has generally become 
SO owing to the mismanagement to which it has been so 
commonly subjected under domestication. The demand 
is favourable to what is a remunerative production amid 
suitable surroundings, but the most serious hindrance to 
progress in this branch is the existence of a very common 
prejudice. 

Fattening Centres. 

The proposed establishment of fattening centres is a defi- 
nite proposition, the carrying out of which upon an organised 
co-operative basis may eventually solve many existing •diffi- 
culties, although there are several obstacles to the successful 
materialisation of such a scheme. Writing on this subject 
in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture for April, 1910, 
I suggested what appeared to me to be the factors making for 
the success or failure of such establishments ; and, as the con- 
ditions do not appear to have materially changed, I cannot 
perhaps do better than refer briefly to the arguments then 
advanced. In three important particulars my experience is 
supported by the Eighth Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, wherein 
it is pointed out that a fattening station cannot be successful 
unless adequately supplied with suitable birds and feeding 
stuffs readily available in the neighbourhood, and unless con- 
ducted under highly efficient management. 

The sufficient supply of lean birds is an obvious essential 
that needs very little insistence, whether relative to marketing 
requirements or the sufficient employment of skilled labour, 
although this point has not always been fully appreciated by 
individuals who have attempted isolated operations. The 
supply should, as far as possible, be available from more or less 
local sources, in order to minimize the supplementary cost of 
production, which in existing centres in East Sussex is rendered 
burdensome to the extent of the double carriage paid on birds 
imported from Ireland and distant districts in England and 
Wales — the requirements in this instance having outgrown 
the capabilities of the local rearers, to whom the number of 
fatteners is disproportionately large. 

It is plainly opposed to the economics of the industry that 
between 700 and 800 tons of lean live chickens should annually 
bear the cost of carriage from Ireland to Sussex, in addition 
to that subsequently incurred in transit to London as dead 
poultry. I may add, as a curiosity of cross-trafficking and 
consequent addition to cost, that I have known instances of 
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fatteners in Norfolk being under the necessity of importing 
birds from Ireland whilst, at the same time, Norfolk rearers 
were exporting birds to fatteners in the South. 

There are also serious abuses in connection with the traffic 
in lean chickens which, unless checked, must tend to restrict 
production at its source. The rearers are in some instances 
almost ground out of existence under the heels of rapacious 
collectors, agents, and rings of buyers ; whilst in some of the 
more remote, but nominally local, rearing districts the higglers 
unduly increase their margin of profit by taking full advantage 
of the fact that many of the rearers are needy and ignorant 
cottage women. 

The supply of suitable feeding stuffs presents a difficulty in 
many otherwise favourable situations, involving questions of 
local milling or carriage — the methods of the former being fre- 
quently inadequate, and the cost of the latter prohibitive. 
Co-operation would, however, overcome this difficulty, and 
would also largely reduce the cost of carriage on the finished 
produce. 

Skilled labour is essential, but, although the supply is at 
present very limited, it would tend to increase in proportion 
to permanence of demand, and the maintenance of a sufficiently 
high wage. 

In addition to these requirements of production there is 
the question oi the sufficiency of demand for produce of the 
best fattened description, and it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that, outside London, this particular trade is very limited. 
It is perfectly true that fattened poultry is more economical 
than unfattened, as well for the consumer as the producer ; 
but buyers do not yet sufficiently understand that the larger 
proportion of flesh is cheap at the enhanced price. Well fattened 
fowls of fine quality are becoming more fully appreciated in 
the provinces, but the growth of the demand is gradual ; the 
establishment of fattening centres must, consequently, be ade- 
quately' proportionate to the education of consumers. It 
would appear, therefore, that the success of such a scheme must 
largely depend upon its gradual and judicious introduction, 
both on account of the limitations of supply (as regards lean 
chickens) on the one hand, and of the provincial demand (for 
fattened fowls) on the other. There is little doubt that small 
beginnings would tend to develop, but the development 
cannot be forced ; consumers would in time increase the 
demand, and the requirements of fattening centres would 
equally induce additional local rearing. But the interests of 
the two branches of production — ^rearing and fattening— must 
be safeguarded by an organised co-operation. 
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Marketing. 

All the details of preparation involved in the production 
of a marketable appearance need to be much more commonly 
understood than they are at present, much otherwise first- 
class produce failing to realise its intrinsic value owing to igno- 
rance of the extrinsic requirements of markets. All such 
details are best taught by practical demonstration, which 
should include — in addition to the use of the cramming 
machine — the methods of killing, plucking, stubbing, shaping 
and packing. 

The system of marketing at present in vogue is in some 
particulars as advantageous as it is disadvantageous in others, 
and probably the chief consideration that weighs with pro- 
ducers is the usual promptness with which salesmen in the 
large markets make payment for consignments ; but it is un- 
satisfactory to know that it is a common practice for salesmen 
to draw cheques in accordance with their own valuation of the 
produce — irrespective of the price paid by the buyer. When 
this is done there would appear to be no justification for the 
deduction of commission charges. The method is, however, 
very generally accepted, but that it gives rise to suspicions is 
shown by the formation of a Protection Association of fatteners 
in Sussex, although it is a question as to how far such a body 
can effectively control the actions of the salesmen. That 
abuses exist is generally admitted, and the question of refor- 
mation is one of the most serious requiring adequate solution 
in the general interests of producers, who at present appear to 
be supporting a quite unnecessary number of middlemen of 
various descriptions. 

Any effort to regulate and equalise supply and demand 
must necessarily introduce the subject of cold storage, the 
treatment of which must depend in a large measure upon 
the course generally adopted with regard to the whole system 
of marketing, the details of which cannot be sufficiently dealt 
with within the limits of the present purpose. Indeed, the 
very necessary restrictions of this paper have throughout 
prevented more than brief reference tu some of the more im- 
portant influencing factors in the projected development and 
improvement of table poultry production, but I hope that 
among the several suggestions I have ventured some may be of 
practical use to those who may endeavour to build this branch 
of the poultry industry upon a sounder economic basis than 
that upon which it now so precariously exists. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Charles E. Brooke (Poulters' Company, London) : 
This movement in Ireland is one of very great importance, 
and I am pleased to attend the Conference to offer a few prac- 
tical suggestions to those responsible for the future development 
of the trade in table poultry. Nearly ag long as I can remem- 
ber, and certainly for the past forty years, spring chickens and 
ducklings have been a scarcity during the months of March, 
April, and May, and there is no reason why this state of things 
should continue. I regard the incubator as indispensable in 
this connection, to make good this deficiency, and would suggest 
to the Department their immediate use at all poultry depots 
or centres. Their success would soon be achieved if the small 
producers would strive earnestly and faithfully to follow the 
practical instructions issued by the Department in their leaflet. 
All this would be a source of great profit at present unfore- 
seen, and would supply a much-needed want of early chickens 
and ducklings for the London markets in the spring. 

There is one thing to which I should wish to direct special 
attention, and that is the class of unsuitable packages, such 
as soap boxes, etc., frequently used for poultry and eggs 
sent from Ireland, especially at Christmas time. These 
packages are very unsatisfactory for several important reasons, 
being very unsightly, and, in many cases, nearly as heavy as the 
poultry sent in them, thus incurring unnecessary and increased 
freightage. Birds frequently arrive badly packed and damaged, 
which means loss of profit. There can be very little doubt 
that the most suitable packages are non-returnable cases like 
those recommended by the Department, or strong light tea- 
chests. By the use of these the difficulties of transit would 
be lessened, and the consignee would be saved much trouble. 

With regard to the prices obtainable for poultry, I am of 
opinion that for the last few years the producers are in a much 
better position than formerly, securing, as they do, increased 
returns. Indeed it is very doubtful if producers who sell to 
Societies receive as good a price as those who sell direct to the 
established merchants. If the producers will only pay attention 
to the proper grading and packing, and send their goods forward 
regularly to the poultry markets of London throughout the 
season, there is a great and profitable future for the small 
poultry-keeper of Ireland. The example of the Danes is 
sufficient to prove this, and I respectfully submit if the matters 
I have mentioned are attended to, and in addition the cost of 
feeding poultry is systematically reduced, the small Irish 
holder may look forward to a more prosperous career, resulting 
from his or her share in the Poultry Industry. 

From my personal observations of the district which most 
needs immediate improvement in the stock of table poultry, 
I would suggest that the Department should turn its attention 
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to the distribution of nine or ten months old cockerels of the 
following types : Dorking, Game, Plymouth Rocks, Lincolnshire 
Buffs, Brahma, White Orpington. These would bring about a 
marked and beneficial result, and an immediate profit to the 
Irish poultry producer ; moreover, the annual expense involved 
would be comparatively slight. 

I will only add that the Irish poultry producer will, with his 
quick insight, s©on come to the conclusion that, by sending his 
produce direct to the London salesman, he will realise the 
highest possible price in the world's markets. 

Mr. A. H. Lucas (Avondale Poultry Fattening Station) : 
I wish to say a few wosds on an aspect of table poultry pro- 
duction from the Irish standpoint. In a previous paper it was 
said that one of the faults of the Irish producer was in not 
raising chickens at the right time of the year. Well, that is 
half true, and it is half untrue. He does not raise them early 
enough in spring, no doubt, but the bulk of what he raises 
is available in the winter and early spring. That is my expe- 
rience when buying birds for fattening sheds. 

The Irish chicken — the Kilkenny and Wexford chicken 
particularly — stands in great favour in the Sussex Poultry 
Sheds as a fattening chicken. Before I came to Ireland I used 
to get large crates of these chickens for fattening. That business 
has been conducted on organised lines, but it was only local in 
its efforts. I know for a fact that, were it not for the produce 
sent over 'alive from Ireland, a lot of the fattening sheds in 
England would not exist. The supply of chickens in England 
was not sufficient for requirements, and it was only through 
the export of chickens from Wexford and Kilkenny and other 
places that the supply in England was at all maintained. But 
all this seems to be rather a waste as regards Ireland. It has 
been proved that chickens can be raised in Ireland and sent 
to England at a very good profit, but the matter may not work 
out quite as fairly for Ireland as some of us could wish. There 
are, as has been stated, a dozen fattening sheds in this country, 
but there is no reason why that number should not be multi- 
plied ten times over. 

One of the drawbacks to the spring production is that 
the birds are not hatched early enough, or in sufficient numbers. 
The early pullets are sold in May, June, and July, when the prices 
are good. People are then tempted to part with the birds, and 
they are sold at that time instead ol being kept for breeding. 
This explains to some extent the scarcity of breeding hens. 

There is no reason A\'hy Ireland should not produce chickens 
earlier than any county in England. The earliest county in 
England is Devonshire. I was there some time ago and I heard 
an instructor dwelling on the favourable conditions . of the 
climate for poultry-keeping. The Irish conditions are, in my 
opinion, equally good, especially in winter. 
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Artificial incubation would be of immense advantage in 
forwarding early chicken breeding. I think, however, that for 
some years incubators will not be popular with the ordinary 
raisers. There are several reasons for that. But there is no 
reason why incubator stations should not be more generally 
utilised. With limitations they would prove very successful 
in certain districts where people are concerned in the supply 
of table poultry, and where the supply of eggs would be 
sufficient to justify the undertaking. I believe myself that 
incubation is increasing in Ireland. By means of it chickens 
can be got at the right time instead of breeding in summer and 
autumn when the prices are small. 

Some reference has been made to breed and strains. This 
is of great importance, but I would point out that too much 
stress is laid on breed, and not enough on strain. Growing 
tests could probably be tried with advantage in Ireland. It 
would be important to see what would be the quickest growing 
breeds and strains. Fattening could also be taken up with 
greater advantage. 

Another matter, to which I think attention should be directed 
at this Conference, is the great expense of freight. Poultry 
costs from four to six shillings, and even seven-and-six per cwt. 
from stations in Ireland to England, and that is with a minimum 
of 1 cwt. Anything under that is charged at fths of a penny 
per lb. The railway companies might, perhaps, with advan- 
tage be approached for the purpose of giving a lower tariff. 

Mr. F. B. Nasmyth-Miller : There is very little to say in 
reply to the criticism that has been offered. It has not been 
very deep or very severe. Mr. Brooke made some interesting 
references as to the conditions of Irish poultry when they were 
received in the British markets. I am glad to say that in this 
respect there has been a great improvement. It is very difficult 
of course, as everybody will understand, to get the whole country 
organised in this respect ; it will take time, but everything 
possible is being done. Some specimens of poultry are on view 
at this Conference, and I think I am safe in saying that some of 
the birds that have been produced in Ireland present a very good 
appearance in regard to suitability for market. 

Mr. Lucas made some remarks as to the question of breeds, 
and I took him to mean that we cannot expect perfection in 
laying and table qualities from the one bird. Mr. Brown drew 
attention to pretty much the same thing, stating that the 
production of table poultry and eggs must run independently. 
Of course there is a great deal in this, but it is satisfactory 
to fipd that the general purposes breeds are being used to a 
greater extent. Poultry breeders generally find that there are 
special advantages in keeping these classes. 

The difficulties as to the cost of transit are still great, but I 
hope that it may be possible to get greater facilities for sending 
our produce across the Channel. 
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Mr. J. W. Hurst : There was very little criticism on my paper, 
and I hardly think I need have been called on to say anything 
at all in reply. There was a reference made to the chickens 
sent to Sussex. I think Mr. Lucas rather over-estimated the 
importance of the Irish chicken in Sussex when he stated that 
the Sussex people could hardly get on at all without it. Some 
three or four years ago I went into the figures and compared 
the output from Sussex with the export from Ireland to Sussex, 
and I found the proportion worked out approximately in this 
way, that out of every dozen birds sent from Sussex to London 
there was one Irish chicken. Taking that to be a fact, the 
Irish supply to Sussex, although at some seasons important, 
is not so overwhelmingly important as was represented. As 
regards the freight, it should be remembered that the Sussex 
fattener has to pay the cost of the Irish chicken first over from 
Ireland, and then again to London, which makes it a bit stiff 
on him. 



Transit of Eggs and Live 
Poultry. 

Paper by D. S. PRENTICE, 

Superintending Transit Inspector, Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

In the Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act provision is 
made as to " the aiding or facilitating of the carriage and 
distribution of produce." 

Transit of Eggs. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Department in 1900 
representations were received as to the manner in which the 
railway and steamship companies handled perishable Irish 
produce, especially during its transit from the forwarding 
stations in Ireland to the British markets. These representa- 
tions were of a general character, and included the question of 
the traffic in eggs. In order that authentic information might 
be obtained on the subject a comprehensive investigation was 
at once instituted for the purpose of observing the condition 
of certain consignments of eggs and other descriptions of 
produce before and after transit, and special note was made 
as to the manner in which these consignments were dealt with 
whilst in the hands of the carrying companies. As a result of 
this enquiry, the Department caused circular letters to be 
addressed to the Irish railway companies and to the shipping 
companies trading from Ireland, directing attention to what 
had been reported to them, and conveying suggestions as to 
improving the methods of handling produce. Amongst other 
matters, the attention of the carrying companies was drawn 
to the necessity of keeping cases of eggs in a level position 
(with lids uppermost) whilst in transit or whilst being handled 
by the servants of the companies, to the need of ensuring that 
cases be not allowed to fall suddenly on the floors of trucks, 
platforms, etc., or be otherwise roughly handled, to ensure 
that the produce be protected from adverse conditions of 
weather, and, when being transferred on to the steamships, 
if slings be used in the process of hoisting, means were sug- 
gested whereby undue pressure of the slings on the cases might 
be avoided* 

It was, however, evident early in the investigation referred 
to that damage to consignments of produce was not always 
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due to irregularities on the part of the transit companies, but 
rather to the use of defective egg cases, imperfect packing 
of the eggs, or the use of insufficient or improper packing 
material and to exposure to rain, or rough handling of con- 
signments before delivery to the carrying companies. Con- 
sequently, the Department addressed circular letters to the 
consignors of eggs throughout Ireland dealing with this aspect of 
the question also. 

Since the period mentioned the Department have taken 
active measures towards improving and encouraging the Irish 
egg trade. A staff of five Transit Inspectors is employed with 
a view to safeguarding Irish produce during conveyance from 
the points of departure in Ireland to the markets in Great 
Britain. These officers investigate complaints as to delays, 
damage, pilferage, etc., in connection with such traffic. They 
travel through all parts of Ireland and observe the manner 
in which consignments are packed for transit and handled at 
the railway stations. They take note of the suitableness, or 
otherwise, of the wagons in which produce is loaded, and 
whether any articles likely to be injurious to it are conveyed 
in the same vehicles. The Inspectors also attend at the ship- 
ment of consignments at the different Irish ports, and notice 
the manner in which produce is there dealt with during trans- 
ference to and stowage on the vessels. Reports are submitted 
to the Department by these officers, and irregularities as to 
transit are communicated to the carrying companies concerned. 
It may be of interest to here mention that during the past two 
years visits were made to railway stations and ports on 2,060 
occasions by the Inspectors in connection with the shipment 
of eggs and other produce: 

The carrying companies show an earnest desire to co-operate 
with the Department in their efforts to effect improvements, 
and have, I understand, issued special instructions to their 
employes, directing that great care be taken by them in 
handling the traffic ; and they have, in a number of instances, 
severely punished their servants who have failed to observe 
these directions. 

When the Inspectors, on visiting railway stations, etc., 
notice anything defective as regards cases of eggs or their 
packing, they report accordingly to the Department, and the 
matters are brought directly under the notice of the traders. 
This procedure has been followed with beneficial results. 

Egg cases, defective in construction, or with insufficient 
packing, are mostly noticed in connection with consignments 
from traders who are in a comparatively small way of business 
and who sometimes appear slow to adopt improved methods. 
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Statements have been made that consignments of Irish 
eggs were dealt with on the British railways with less care 
than was given to foreign produce. This, however, is not the 
experience of the Department's Inspectors. 

Through the courtesy of the managers of a number of the 
principal British railway companies permits have been granted 
each year to the Department's officers which enable them to 
witness the handling of eggs at stations where Irish and foreign 
produce is dealt with, and, in addition, authority has been 
obtained from the steamship companies to observe the dis- 
charging of Irish produce from the vessels at the British ports. 
On such visits, should the Inspectors notice any rough handling, 
or damage which appears to be due to rough handling, they 
call attention to it on the spot, and, if necessary, the carry- 
ing companies are written to by the Department on the 
subject. 

The Transit Inspectors, on their visits to Great Britain, 
interview merchants in the principal centres as to the condition 
in which Irish produce arrives at the markets, and investigate 
any complaint made either as to transit or packing. They 
also invite suggestions from the merchants as to improvements 
which they consider might be effected towards bringing forward 
the produce in the best marketable order. If, on such occasions, 
complaints are made in respect to either transit, packing, or 
other matter affecting the welfare of the traffic, steps are taken 
by the Department with a view to remedy. The general 
opinion expressed to the Inspectors — and with which their own 
experience coincides — is to the effect that the conditions of 
transit of Irish eggs have considerably improved. The cases 
used for the produce are, in most instances, much more suitable 
than formerly, but on many occasions the material used for 
packing is unsatisfactory. 

Delays in transit are now of far less frequent occurrence 
than was experienced some few years ago. 

In a number of instances consignors and consignees have 
complained to the Department of what were regarded as 
excessive rates for the carriage of eggs, and also in respect to 
delays and damage of consignments in transit. Enquiries 
have been made into all such complaints and, as a result, 
representations on the subjects have been addressed to the 
carrying companies concerned. In many instances the con- 
ciliatory offices of the Department have resulted in a reduction 
of the rates charged, or in the striking of new rates to the 
advantage of the traders, as well as the issue of through rates 
in some cases. Settlements of claims for damage have also 
been brought about in like manner. 

8 
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Transit of Live Poultry. 

In common with their duties in connection with traffic in 
Irish produce generally, the Transit Inspectors of the Depart- 
ment have given much attention to the conditions under which 
hve fowl are marketed in Ireland and conveyq^i to Great 
Britain. 

The fact that live fowl traffic is subject to conditions which 
may not only cause considerable loss to the traders but also 
inflict cruelty on the poultry, places it in a somewhat unusual 
category, if we except the important live stock trade in cattle. 
Very few complaints have reached the Department respect- 
ing adverse conditions of transit affecting the conveyance of 
poultry for special breeding and exhibition purposes. 

In a number of the Irish fowl markets, especially where the 
shippers purchase the poultry direct from the farmers, fowl 
receive, on the whole, such treatment as is little calculated 
to cause depreciation or cruelty to the birds, but it has been 
observed by the Inspectors that in other markets, particularly 
where the fowl pass through the hands of intermediaries before 
being finally purchased by the shippers, sufficient care is not 
taken to prevent injury to the poultry, and consequent de- 
preciation arising from bruising of their flesh. Through the 
instrumentality of the Inspectors offenders in these respects 
have, in a number of instances, been proceeded against under 
the Cruelty to Animals Act. 

The crates used for conveying poultry by railway and sea 
consist of several types. Of these the flat crate, which pos- 
sesses one tier only, is the more suitable for the traffic. It is 
easily handled with care, and admits of good ventilation. 
The larger crates, with several tiers, are open to considerable 
objection. When filled with fowl they are very heavy and 
unwieldy, and much difficulty is experienced in dealing with 
them at railway stations and ports. In addition, the com- 
partments are often so shallow that full-grown birds can only 
occupy them in cramped positions. Both types of crate 
frequently possess openings between the scantlings sufficiently 
wide to allow the wings and heads of poultry to protrude. 
Birds are thus hable to be injured or killed during movement. 
It may, however, be said that within recent years some 
improvements have taken place in the construction of the 
receptacles used for the conveyance of poultry generally. 

There is a tendency on the part of shippers to put a larger 
number of fowl in the crates than these receptacles should 
properly contain. Instances of overcrowding of poultry in 
this manner have been brought under notice by the Inspectors, 
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and the Department have set the poUce in motion in regard to 
the matter. 

The Department have also addressed communications to 
the railway companies with a view to ensuring that delays in 
transit or rough handling of the consignments of poultry will 
not be permitted to occur, and there is reason to be aware 
that the carrying companies are desirous that this traffic should 
be conducted in an expeditious and proper manner. 

It has been reported to the Department that portions of 
consignments of poultry have been drowned on the steam- 
ships by waves washing over the parts of the vessels in which 
the crates were situated. The Transit Inspectors have given 
particular attention to this subject in order to secure that the 
crates be placed in sheltered positions on the vessels where 
the birds, at the same time, will have sufficient ventilation. 

Taking the traffic as a whole, the measures which have 
been taken by the Department and their Inspectors must be 
said to have had beneficial results on the trade, but the general 
question as to the conditions under which live fowl are con- 
veyed from the forwarding stations in Ireland to their desti- 
nations in Great Britain is being deliberated on by the 
Department of Agriculture in conjunction with the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries with a view to means being 
adopted for the better control of the traffic. 



DISCUSSION. 

Chairman : Mr. Haygarth Brown, of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, will open the discussion on this 
subject. Let me say how pleased we are to see a representative 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great Britain here 
to-day, and let me mention the fact that we, who are concerned 
for Irish industries, have received valuable and constant assist- 
ance in our operations on the other side from this great Board, 
and that in Mr. Haygarth Brown we have had a staunch and 
good friend. I cannot express too strongly how much we feel 
indebted to Mr. Brown and his colleagues for the help they have 
^iven to us. We feel that our work in Great Britain would 
not be at all as effective as it is but for the loyal co-operation 
we have received from him and everybody connected with that 
Department. From its President, Lord Carrington, and its 
Secretary, Sir Thomas Elliott, everybody has co-operated most 
cordially with us. 

Mr. Haygarth Brown (Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Xondon) : As soon as I had agreed to open this discussion on 
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Mr. Prentice's excellent paper on the transit of eggs and poultry, 
I realised that I was the last person in the world who should 
have undertaken the duty. For many years past Mr. Prentice, 
for the Department, and myself for the Board of Agriculture, 
have been engaged in dealing with the same transit problems 
from the same point of view, and under similar conditions, and 
it would be surprising if either of us was able to suggest any 
news strikingly different from those expressed in a paper written 
by the other. It is rather like two tennis players trying to 
start a game while both are standing on the same side of the 
net. I suppose it would be logically possible, in connection with 
the transit of a box of eggs, or even of a single egg, to raise all 
the questions relating to railway traffic from nationalisation 
of railways to gratuities to railway servants. But it is not 
physically possible to do this in the time allowed for opening 
the discussion, and there is no danger that I shall do more 
than refer shortly to some of the problems touched on by 
Mr. Prentice. 

The first question that seems to arise on the paper is how 
far should Government Departments, like the Department of 
Agriculture and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, inter- 
vene in differences of opinion between traders in agricultural 
produce and railway companies ? It is clear that it is within 
their province to investigate any complaint received from 
farmers, and it seems also clear that it is desirable that they 
should intervene in railway matters to a considerable extent. 
A great deal depends in most negotiations on how the case 
is stated, and farmers cannot afford, as many traders do, to 
keep a specially trained man to correspond with the railway 
companies. It is only fair, therefore, that they should get 
some assistance, so that the voice of agriculture may not 
be drowned in the ear of the railway companies by the 
clamour of other industries, and such intervention may have 
some value from the point of view of general public interest. 
There are a certain number of agriculturists who are endowed 
with the bull-dog courage which prompts the possessor to 
attack anything that is big enough. Apart from any substan- 
tial grievance the mere existence of anything so big as a railway 
company is a perpetual challenge to them. When the fight 
begins the others back the "little un," and, unless there are 
investigations and explanations by an independent authority, 
the result may be a widespread demand for undesirable legis- 
lation. On the other hand, rates and facilities, provided they 
comply with the law, are matters of commerce, and an official 
who went to a railway company and told them, for example, 
that a certain rate was excessive, might possibly meet with the 
same reception as he would if he called on a grocer, and told 
him that the price of his butter was too high, and that, if he 
reduced it, he would not only benefit the public, but also 
greatly improve his own business. 
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Since the date of Mr. Prentice's paper the Departmental 
Committee on Railway Agreements have issued their report. 
They express the view that the elimination of competition is 
inevitable, and likely to be beneficial. They recommend that 
no steps should be taken to prevent combination, and they put 
forward numerous suggestions for legislation for the protection 
of traders in anticipation of the day when the last trace of com- 
petition shall have disappeared. There is no time to mention 
these proposals in detail, but, if they all become law, the Depart- 
ment and the Board will have a busy time in advising farmers 
how to take advantage of the new rights and remedies con- 
ferred on them. In this connection I only wish to add the 
suggestion that the effectiveness of the protection which the 
State can afford to such traffic as eggs or poultry must depend 
on the extent to which that traffic is aggregated into large 
consignments and forwarded regularly. 

Another question is whether consignors of eggs and poultry 
prefer owner's risk rates to company's risk rates where both 
are in operation, and which system is regarded generally as the 
more advantageous. It seems that company's risk rates are 
better calculated than owner's risk rates to put a stop to loss 
and damage. When goods are carried at company's risk it 
is fairly certain that all cases of loss or damage will be brought 
under the notice of the companies, and any mismanagement 
or rough handling that may be going on will be stopped. On 
the other hand, the carriage of such goods as eggs at company's 
risk rates must tend to be comparatively expensive to the 
majority of traders. Railway companies are not like insurance 
companies. They cannot take a risk for one and refuse it for 
another. The difference between a company's risk rate and 
an owner's risk rate must therefore be sufficient to cover the 
risks the companies run in carrying the eggs of the most care- 
less and unskilful consignor, and also the expense of investi- 
gating doubtful claims. The difference, therefore, is probablj- 
greater than the sum which. an actuary would advise a careful 
packer of eggs to pay as a premium of insurance against the 
risk of damage to his own consignments. The true principle 
for apportioning the risk of loss or damage in transit seems to 
be that such risk, generally speaking, should be taken by the 
traders, due allowance being made for this fact in fixing the 
rate, but that the companies should retain liability for loss 
due to certain preventible causes. The new owner's risk note 
which was put in force by the English and Scotch Railway 
Companies at the beginning of last year, is a step in the direc- 
tion of the adoption of this principle. Under this note the com- 
panies accept liability for total loss proved, pilferage, and 
misdelivery. I do not know if the Irish Railway Companies 
have made any similar change, but no doubt this will transpire 
in the course of the discussion. 

So far as my experience goes, delays in the transit of eggs and 
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poultry seem to be the subject in which buyers are most in- 
terested, and I notice particularly the statement in Mr. 
Prentice's paper that such delays are now of less frequent 
occurrence than some few years ago. I think that for the pur- 
poses of this discussion causes of delay might be divided into 
four classes :— (1) Natural causes, such as fog or storms ; 
(2) Causes as to which there is a presumption that they were 
guarded against by the servants of the company to the utmost 
of their ability, such as collisions or the giving way of bridges 
or embankments ; (3) Those where no such presumption arises, 
as where goods are left at a station or carried past their desti- 
nation ; (4) And those for which the consignor is mainly respon- 
sible, as where a package is consigned with an illegible address 
or under mark only. It seems almost certain that the improve- 
ment referred to by Mr. Prentice must be consequent on a 
reduction in the number of delays due to causes of the two 
latter classes ; but perhaps some of the speakers will be able 
to tell us what are the causes of the delays that are still occur- 
ring, and in which direction we must look for further improve- 
ment. I think that there is no doubt that the smooth working 
of the transit arrangements is of the utmost importance to the 
future of the poultry traders. 

Mr. O'Neill (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
Armagh) : This subject has occupied a good deal of my atten- 
tion for the last three or four years, and I have had to pay 
particular attention to it because of the serious complaints 
made by our Societies, especially in the summer time, of broken 
eggs. So much trouble arose through excessive breakages that 
some of our customers refused to have anything at all to do 
with Irish eggs, and consequently a great deal of trade was 
lost. My committee, therefore, instructed me to follow the 
traffic from Ireland to England and find out, if possible, where 
the trouble arose. I carried out these instructions, and was 
convinced that, so far as the steamship companies are concerned, 
the traffic is perfectly handled. I cannot, however, say the same 
of the Irish Railway Companies, and I believe if they rose to 
the occasion and made a genuine effort to handle this traffic 
properly, that a good deal of the trouble that now exists Avould 
entirely disappear. 

When we make representations to the companies regarding 
excessive breakages, we are told it is owing to the want of careful 
packing that these breakages arise, but this is simply an excuse 
to put off the traders from placing the responsibility on the 
l^roper shoulders. For instance, I went to Belfast last Septem- 
ber and visited the Great Northern Railway Goods Store there. 
In spite of the assurances given me by this comjiany that the 
handling of eggs would be done carefully, and that tAvo men 
would handle each case, I found that this was not done, only 
one man was there to unload and the eggs were thrown about 
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in the roughest possible manner. In Armagh, on the last market 
day, a thousand cases of eggs were handed to the railway 
company for transit to England, but the staff who were there to 
deal with it were absolutely insufficient, and when that is so, 
articles of the kind are not likely to be handled too gently. I 
think that the company should have a travelling staff who would 
visit market towns when such traffic was expected, and deal 
with it in a suitable and proper way. 

As regards the rates, I consider them very excessive in 
Ireland. The rates are very high at all times ; but whether 
the railway companies carry them at their own risk or at owner's 
risk does not seem to matter very much, because if they are 
carried at company's risk and damaged the company does not 
seem to make anything good. It is very unfair when a trader 
sends his produce at the high rate, to think that, in the 
case of damage, he is not going to get compensation. We 
cannot interfere, of course, in the matter of through rates, 
b.ut the rates between the local stations in Ireland are 
very high. 

Another important matter in connection with the transit 
of eggs is the cleanliness of the wagons. Sometimes eggs are 
put into wagons containing coal dust, which is very unsatis- 
factory. I think that the matters discussed are urgent and 
require to be seen to immediately if any radical reforms are to 
be effected. 

Mr. J. C. Pool (Messrs. J. C. and J. Pool, Birmingham) : 
I think I can boast of having had a very long connection with 
the egg trade, having been in it for more than forty years, and 
I can tell you from my own experience that a great improve- 
ment has been made in the packing of Irish eggs, and that 
improvement has been very marked since the Department 
took up the matter, but I venture to say that there is still 
very much for the Department to do. The breakage in eggs 
coming from Ireland is still very large. Now, with eggs coming 
from France, you will frequently find that there is not a 
siiigle broken egg in the whole case. It is the general custom 
to take them from France in twelve hundreds, but whether it 
is a case of twelve hundreds or six hundreds, I think no case 
should be handled by less than two men. My experience 
enables me to speak of eggs coming into Great Britain, not 
only from France but also from Russia, Egypt, and many other 
countries. My firm invariably orders Irish eggs at company's 
risk, notwithstanding the extra cost, and they take all eggs 
coming from other countries at owner's risk. This will give you 
an idea of our view as to the way eggs are handled coming 
from Ireland, as compared with those coming from other 
countries. 

In my opinion, however, the chief damage caused to Irish 
eggs is not so much by breakage, although that is considerable. 
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as by the unsuitability of the packing materials used. I know 
that in Ireland it is difficult always to get dry straw, but I 
think the greatest harm is caused by the use of cases made from 
damp or unseasoned wood. That causes more damage than 
the use of bad straw. Even if straw be slightly damp when put 
in the case, if the case be made of thoroughly dry wood, the 
damp in the straw will be absorbed by the wood ; but, if the case 
be made of green wood, the damp will be drawn out of it into 
the straw, and will thence go to the eggs and spoil them. It 
is, I think, the greatest mistake to use unseasoned wood, and I 
repeat that is the chief fault of the Irish packing. 

Mr. Ernest H. Bennis (Limerick) : I wish to bring before the 
Conference a few points in regard to the transit of eggs in small 
quantities. Mr. Russell, in his opening speech, explained the 
great number of processes that eggs have to go through at. 
present before they reach the breakfast table. If eggs could be 
sent by the producers direct to the consumers the former would 
get good prices and regular customers, and the latter would 
be delighted to know what a really new-laid egg was. A trade 
of this kind could be carried on to a large extent by small far- 
mers, and it would serve as an encouragement to people to 
bring into the market a clean, nicely-graded egg, packed in 
nice straw. If this idea should be developed, I am satisfied 
that the price to the vendor would be increased by 50 per cent. 
With regard to the question of transit, there are, no doubt, 
great difficulties. It has always occurred to me that the Post 
Office could be made to offer excellent facilities for such work, 
but, unfortunately, they will undertake no responsibility in 
respect of damage. I have had some peculiar experiences 
myself in connection with Post Office transit. I have sent eggs 
away, and a tremendous percentage of them has been broken. 
I have gone to the trouble and expense, at the suggestion of the 
Manchester Post -Office, of registering these parcels, but I found 
that registration did not afford me any guarantee at all as to 
indemnity in the case of damage. I think the Department 
of Agriculture should use their influence with the railway 
companies and with the postal authorities to institute some 
better and cheaper methods of transit ; and, in the case of the 
postal authorities, or in the case of both, in order to avoid this 
trouble that arises over claims for damage, there might be some 
system of indemnity by insurance. People on the other side, 
when they get out of a package or case so many broken eggs, 
put down the result to bad Irish methods. I think, however, 
that that is not the true explanation, and I should like to see 
the whole question looked into. In my opinion the develop- 
ment of the parcel post and of passenger train service for the 
carriage of eggs presents very great possibilities in connection 
with the Irish egg industry. I hope the Conference will con- 
sider this matter seriously. 
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Mr. Henry S. Calderwood (Ayr Steamship Co.) : I have 
read Mr. Prentice's paper with great interest. I think it is very 
mild, yery moderate, very practical, and full of good common 
sense. It was my duty to consider that paper, and I am here 
to show that the Company I have the honour to represent is 
fully in sympathy with any meeting of this sort, or with any 
movement calculated to benefit the Irish Egg Trade. We, as a 
Company, are much interested in that great and growing 
industry. It differs from most other industries, because you 
will find it in every village and in every town ; in fact you will 
find that every little homestead is a producing factory. Con- 
sequently it is an important and valuable asset for the carrying 
companies. We recognise that it is very important that eggs 
should be handled carefully and despatched with the utmost 
promptitude. I think we have done something in that direction. 

Mr. Pool referred to the way eggs were handled, and sug- 
gested that two men should be employed to handle every case. 
Well, so far as our Company is concerned, let me say that that 
is always done. We also see that the sling ropes are not pressed 
unduly on the sides of the cases, and that these cases are so 
stowed that nothing presses on them excessively. 

A very important place in the cross-channel transit is the 
port of discharge, the packing being slacker after the railway 
journey from the interior stations where they have been packed 
and despatched. We take particular care both in receiving and 
discharging eggs to see that there is the minimum of pressure 
put upon them. We have them elevated directly from the 
steamer to the wagons on what are known as cargo boards, 
on which the cases are set so that no pressure whatsoever is 
on them. 

It is very essential in carrying eggs to load in through 

wagons as far as possible, and we endeavour to do that ; 

when the minimum quantity can be obtained we load in through 

"trucks which will bring them to the point of their destination. 

With regard to the question of cases in which eggs are sent, 
I think a great deal can be done in that direction. The cases 
that my Company regard as best are the flat 6-hhd. or the long 
12-hhd. They think, as a result of their experience, that these 
can be handled with greater ease and less risk than the others. 

My duty here is not to criticise or give advice, but to listen 
to what you say and to report your suggestions to my principals. 
I have told you that we attach great importance to the trade, 
that we do our best for it, and I may add that I have listened 
to your suggestions with the greatest care and have taken a 
note of them. I can assure you they shall have the most sympa- 
thetic and careful consideration from the Company that I 
represent. 

Mr. J. D. O'Connor (Cork County Committee of Agriculture) : 
The question of railway rates is a very important one. If I send a 
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ton of eggs from Cork to Birmingham via Dublin at com- 
pany's risk, the difference between that rate and the owners' 
risk rate is but 35. 9d., whereas if I send the same quantity to 
Bristol via Rosslare the difference between the two rates is 
15s. Perhaps some representative of the railway companies 
might explain why this is so. The company by which I send 
demand that particular attention should be bestowed on the 
packing of eggs sent by them. After bestowing all the care 
possible in the grading and packing of your eggs you carry them 
to the railway, and you find that a railway porter puts them 
on a truck, and bangs them against the wagon, nearly always 
turning them on their ends, and shifting them on the corner. 
If you send them at owner's risk you get nothing in respect of 
any damage that may be done, and if you send them at 
company's risk, you get about half, in some cases after six, 
and sometimes even twelve months. There should surely 
be a remedy for such a state of affairs, and I think it 
should get our very careful consideration. I think that 
standard rates for eggs and poultry should be suggested 
to the carrying companies, because at present Irish producers 
are handicapped by the high rates existing. I also think 
that when large quantities are shipped that special facilities 
should be giv£n. 

Mr. G. Steedman (Coleraine) : In what I might call the pre- 
historic days when even railway companies believed that eggs 
could be broken in transit — a thing which they have long since 
forgotten — a high rate of carriage was charged to compensate 
for the claims which would naturally arise through damage in 
transit, but now the only people who cannot (in their own 
opinion) break eggs are the railway companies ; and a railway 
official, no matter how little he may know of his own particular 
business, can always tell how shippers break eggs, and instruct 
them how eggs should be packed and handled, instead of telling' 
his own porters how to do the handling. 

We have heard a good deal about the " Demonstration 
Egg Train ' ' to-day, well, let anybody go into the goods yard of 
a country station and he will see a demonstration train 
there busily engaged in demonstrating how eggs are broken 
in transit. 

I think railway companies should be able to discriminate 
between legitimate and illegitimate claims, and we should, 
perhaps, form ourselves into a large Association, paying a con- 
tribution and, led by the Department, should take the matter 
in hands and fight the railway companies ; this is really the 
best way of dealing with them, and I always find that it affords 
the most satisfactory results. 

As to the rates, I do not see why tonnage rates should be 
cheaper than cwt. rates ; it is surely easier for the porters and 
others to handle the smaller quantities more carefully than 
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when there is a heavy consignment, consequently the smaller 
quantities should carry more safely. 

Now as to breakages, the steamboat companies do not 
break the eggs ; I have seen quantities of eggs sent from Cole- 
raine to Glasgow by the direct steamer, without any being 
broken. Some time ago I sent an 8-hhd. case and on arrival 
the consignee wrote to say that there were only three chipped 
eggs in the case, which was a very good tribute to the way the 
steamboat company carried them. 

" Fly-shunting " is what does the damage in transit. I would 
suggest that the cases be carefully placed in the wagons, and 
the wagons so placed in the goods yard that they will not be 
subjected to any shocks during shunting operations. I have 
known more damage done in a local railway journey of ten 
miles than would be done by the steamboat journey to Glasgow. 

I consider we shippers are not well enough backed up by the 
consignees on the other side. Certain buyers get eggs and 
there is a loss in consequence of breakages. Do they lose ? 
No, certainly not ; it is all bad packing. When the period of 
payment comes we are reminded that the eggs were sent at 
owner's risk, and the deduction is made from our invoice, 
and if in nine cases out of ten the eggs carry safely, and 
on the tenth there is a loss, it comes out of the shipper's 
pocket, irrespective of the fact that the consignee had the 
advantage of the cheap freight on the nine previous occasions, 
and that he purchased the goods free on rail or free on board. 
Well, I never consent to that sort of thing now ; if the buyers 
who want the eggs are unwilling to pay the company's risk, 
then they have to do without the eggs. 

Mr. Wm. C. R. Coe (Cork, Bandon and South Coast Railway 
Co.) : I think you will consider that my valour has outrun my 
discretion in coming here at all, when I tell you that I am the 
only railway man present. I represent a small company, the 
Cork, Bandon and South Coast Railway. It is 100 miles long, 
and works the south and the west of the County of Cork. 
That county is one of the largest and most important agricul- 
tural counties in Ireland. We have no manufactures, and we 
derive our sole source of revenue from the production of butter, 
eggs, poultry, and similar commodities. The county is largely 
divided into small holdings, and I am pleased to be able to 
testify to the good work of the Department during the past 
five years amongst the occupiers of those small holdings. Five 
years ago our receipts were £90,000 per annum. Last year 
they were close on £100,000 ; that is an increase at the rate of 
£2,000 per annum, gained chiefly on agricultural produce. 
£2,000 yearly of an increase in railway freights means a good 
deal of wealth and of progress in the county. 

With regard to the question of claims in respect of breakage 
of eggs, we find that the bulk of them come from the smaller 
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senders, and we put that down to indifferent packing. Mer- 
chants in a large way of business very seldom trouble us with 
claims. If the methods of packing could be improved it would 
be a great advantage, for a well-packed case has a much greater 
chance in transit than one which is loosely packed. 

There is nothing like public opinion, and the opinion of an 
important meeting like this that will set the buyers thinking, 
and the railway companies thinking. I believe we have a fine 
country if it is well worked. Many of the farmers in Cork 
have purchased their holdings out, and, of course, work* them 
better than under the old system, and the wives and daughters 
of the farmers are attending to the poultry business. All this 
means an increase of wealth to the country, and it also means 
that we get more passengers and traffic generally. Money is 
accumulating, there are more excursions, and the railway com- 
panies are paying better dividends. The companies are well 
abused from time to time, but they always find the Depart- 
ment reasonable in their requirements, and, as far as my Com- 
pany are concerned, we are very pleased to receive and carry 
out any suggestions offered by the Department. I think that 
the railway companies will become more interested in this 
question, and I hope that there will be a great improvement 
in our relations with shippers and the general public. 

Mr. William Wickham (London Chamber of Commerce) : 
Some time ago I had an interview with the chiefs of one of the 
largest railway companies in England. The discussion was 
about eggs in general, but in the course of it they pointed out 
that the breakage of Irish eggs was very great, and that the 
breakage of Continental eggs was very light. That is easily 
accounted for. Irish eggs come across in a heterogeneous 
manner, in all sorts of cases. The Continental eggs come in 
12-hhds. each, same weight, same shape, easy to handle. I 
hold no brief for the railway companies, for they are my enemies 
when they break my goods, but I must confess they are rather 
hampered in the Irish trade. All these variously shaped 
packages have to be stowed on board ship, and put into the 
railway wagons so that they do not break. Against that the 
railway companies know how to charge. The average Irish rate 
is 8d. per hhd., company's risk, to London, and I can get them 
from Siberia for 7d., from Austria for 6d., and from Denmark 
for 5d. That puts the Irish egg out of it in the London markets, 
it puts us merchants out as against merchants of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and other points, because they have an 
advantage of Sd a hhd., while paying you at the same rate. 
The difference between company's and owner's risk is 15 per 
cent. 

Mr. Pool of Birmingham spoke just now about straw. It 
is very essential that your goods should come forward in the best 
possible manner, and if you have not got good straw in Ireland — 
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and in nine cases out of ten you have not — I say, if you cannot 
get good dry straw, then buy EngKsh straw. You can also 
get compressed German straw. With regard to the wood for 
the cases, I would recommend the use of foreign wood in pre- 
ference to Irish. The native egg by all means, but the foreign 
wood. Your wood is too apt to absorb any moisture from 
the straw, or anything else, and taint the eggs. Then as to the 
use of cases, I would recommend the 12-hhd., the 6-hhd., but 
chiefly the 3-hhd. ; the last named will do a lot better than the 
larger cases. In London we have little shops all over the place, 
and each of these shops must have a selection of eggs of different 
prices with a smaller demand for the high-priced Irish new- 
laid. Therefore the quarter cases give the better chance to 
the dealer. The cases that are returnable are not much good 
for the average commercial demand. We don't want to be 
troubled with packing them up and sending them back again. 
In conclusion, please let there be in the future none of the 
overholding that there has been in the past. Overholding is a 
sore point, it is a damaging point, it does damage to the trade, 
and to all concerned in it. 

Chairman : Mr. Prentice says he does not want to reply 
to any criticism on his paper. His attitude, and the attitude 
of the Department, is to listen carefully to the numerous valu- 
able statements made. In addition, a record is being kept of 
these proceedings. On behalf of the Department I can assure 
the Conference that every suggestion made will receive the 
most careful consideration. I was glad to hear Mr. Calderwood, 
the representative of the Ayr Steamship Company, express the 
same intention on behalf of those whom he represented, and 
I am sure he goes back to his people with a budget of very 
valuable matter for consideration. I could have wished to 
have seen more representatives of the railway and steamship 
companies present, and I congratulate those who did come here 
on breaking through the traditions of the past, and coming and 
facing such determined opponents as some of the speakers we 
have just heard. 

We have now brought to a close the first day of what has 
been a remarkably successful Conference. We resume to- 
morrow at 10 o'clock sharp, and I hope that we shall be able 
to carry out the same punctuality that has marked our pro- 
ceedings to-day. 



SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The Conference was continued on Friday, 5th May, in the 
Aberdeen Hall. 

The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, P.C, presided, 
and the attendance included Her Excellency the Countess of 
Aberdeen, and the Right Hon. T. W. Russell, P.C. 

Mr. Russell read the following telegram, received on the 
previous evening by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, from 
Lord Carrington, President of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries : — " Delighted to learn that Poultry Conference 
opened so auspiciously this morning. Hope high interest of 
proceedings will be maintained, and that your labours will be 
amply rewarded." — Carrington. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — To my great regret 
I was not able to be present at the proceedings yesterday. My 
own interest in Irish poultry is not new. It has made my 
distinguished critics, who were interested in more important 
things, merry at my expense on the political platform. I have 
been told that I wanted to teach hens how to lay eggs. I wish 
I could. For my own part I would not be sorry to have it 
engraved on my tombstone that I made two cocks crow where 
one crew before. 

The admirable papers that have been circulated, and what 
I have been told by one who was present on the opening day 
convince me that this Conference, which has already marked an 
epoch, may also make one in the industry to which it relates. 
It marks an epoch, because it meets at a time when the subject 
matter of its deliberations has suddenly assumed a wholly new 
position in the national economy, not only in fact, but also — 
and this is hardly less important — in public opinion. It meets 
in Ireland, which is more vitally concerned than any other 
European country in making the most of this increasingly 
valuable resource. You will surely make an epoch if, through 
your influence, which, representing what you do in the poultry 
industry and trade, ought to be effective for the purpose, you 
deal with what, I shall suggest, is the weak spot in the industry, 
and make it strong. 

I will not repeat the figures contained in Mr. Russell's 
interesting survey at the opening of yesterday's session, and 
in some of the papers circulated, which demonstrate the new and 
rapidly increasing importance of what Professor Campbell, 
whose absence we all deplore, tells us used to be called the 
Cinderella of agricultural industries. 
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I think I should mention that we all owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Edward Brown for a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge on this part of the subject, I mean his analysis of the 
German demand and supply. It is clear that, excepting that 
from Russia, the foreign supply is going to be no longer the 
serious embarrassment it has lately been to the home producer. 
The home demand seems certain to increase with an expanding 
population, individually, we may hope, raising its standard of 
living — especially in the matter of poultry and eggs. 

Of course the figures which interest some of us here most 
are those which show the immensely important factor which 
the development of the poultry industry now is in the problem 
of Irish agricultural economy. But in this, and in my further 
observations, I have to remember that this is not an Irish, but 
a United Kingdom Conference. 

New knowledge upon breeding and feeding of poultry, 
upon the preparation for, transit to, and distribution in the 
market is constantly being made available. No one can read 
the papers before the Conference without being struck by the 
immense amount of thought that has been devoted to all these 
matters. The impression left on the mind of the intelligent 
reader who, like myself, has no expert qualification, but a 
genera! interest in the subject, must be that here we have a mine 
of wealth awaiting development, for which everything is pre- 
pared. This wealth is peculiar in one respect which seems to 
me to give it a position of importance above all other national 
resources : — it is the most widely diffused of them all. And 
here we touch the weak spot. When you are dealing with those 
great national assets such, for example, as coal and iron, the 
capitalist and the captain of industry dominate the situation.. 
They do so because they are apparently indispensable — so 
much so that hasty attempts to bring about a more equal dis- 
tribution of these forms of wealth are only too likely to prove 
destructive to those on whose behalf they are made The 
reason for this is that you dislocate the organisation which is the 
secret of these men's success. It enables them to enrich them- 
selves, and at the same time to effect economies in production 
and distribution by which the consumer benefits. Now the 
poultry industry is the very opposite of a monopoly. It never 
has been, and never can be concentrated in a few hands. Even 
in America we do not hear of egg and poultry combines. But 
this poor man's industry is not free from the necessity for organ- 
isation which applies to every important industry under modern 
conditions. Indeed, I know no industry which more obviously 
depends for its prosperity upon the organisation of the pro- 
ducers. These, as I have said, are small men who, in days 
when everything must be done in a large way if it is to pay, 
must be given the advantage that belongs to large transactions. 
The failure of poultry-keepers to adopt methods of organisation 
is the weak spot both in the industry and in the trade. When, 
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therefore, I said that this Conference might make as well as 
mark an epoch, I had in my mind the hope that it would finally 
do away with the misunderstandings which have at the begin- 
ning of every attempt of farmers to organise their business been 
manifested in a greater or less degree, according to the economic, 
social, and political conditions prevailing in the particular 
country. We need not travel outside the industry under 
consideration here, but I think a few words upon the meaning 
of the term " Organisation," as applied to agriculture gene- 
rally, will not be out of place. 

Twenty -two years ago we in Ireland laid down the broad 
lines of an agricultural policy which we have pursued steadily 
ever since, which has been pretty generally approved by agri- 
cultural economists the world over, and to which in many of its 
salient features there has been accorded the sincerest flattery 
of imitation. Briefly the idea is, that in order to bring agri- 
culture into line with the progress of the age three things have to 
be done. Science has to be brought into this industry, as it 
has been brought into all other industries. The business 
methods of the farmer must be revolutionised by the intro- 
duction of methods of combination, and the social life of the 
country must be so changed as to provide some counterpart 
for the attractions ever drawing away its strength, enterprise and 
hope into the cities. This policy we summarise in the formula, 
" better farming, better business, better living." Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the policy is the insistence 
upon better business coming first. Better business means 
combination. The form of combination is here wholly different 
from that which applies to urban occupations — in other words, 
it is not the joint stock, but the co-operative system. Until 
you have enabled farmers to dispose of their produce advan- 
tageously you cannot interest them in improving their methods 
of production, nor have you the machinery through which the 
Governmental agencies charged with this responsibility can 
do their best work. Lastly, organisation for business purposes 
on co-operative lines is, according to the Irish view, an essential 
condition of the social reform we need, more perhaps than 
economical improvements. Now you will see what I mean 
by organisation. It is the better business part of this three- 
fold programme of rural reform, and I would ask you who 
have read the papers circulated, and who have yet to hear 
the three chief officers of the Agricultural Organisation 
Societies, whether I am not right in saying that the best 
hope of making the splendid educational work, which is 
now being done in Ireland and elsewhere in these Islands, 
effective, would be seriously assisted if we were dealing with 
organised bodies of poultry-keepers, instead of with unorgan- 
ised. That was my experience during my brief official years, 
and I am quite sure it is the experience of every lecturer or 
instructress who is going round the country trying to improva 
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the educational methods in this business. And I would further 
ask those who have come here to speak for the great distributing 
agencies, whether the best method of overcoming all the 
defects that are charged against the handling of Irish eggs 
would not be to get the producers themselves to attend to 
the earlier stages of the distribution. I never, myself, have 
contemplated the idea of farmers displacing the large distri- 
buting agencies in the great centres of consumption. If 
they are in a large enough way of business, and employ all the 
best modern business methods, these firms can distribute at 
such an extremely small cost that I doubt if it would be worth 
the while of the best organised farmers to undertake the dis- 
tribution themselves. But I think it is absolutely essential 
that farmers should be so well organised at home as to dis- 
pense with all the small and unnecessary middlemen. The 
bulking, regularising, and making uniform — three requirements 
of the modern market — should be attended to at the producing 
end. Organised farmers can then get into touch with the 
larger middleman in the great centres of consumption, having 
prepared their goods as these men want them in order that they 
m9,y be advantageously and expeditiously disposed of. But 
remember, we agricultural co-operators hold that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the producers to be so well organised at 
home that, in the event of any combination being made against 
them to charge them with undue cost for distribution, they 
shall be in a position to take up the entire business of distri- 
bution themselves. I go that far, but not beyond it. 

I do not like to occupy any more of your time nowi because 
almost everything I can say is covered in the three papers by 
the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
and the Secretaries of the two Agricultural Organisation 
Societies in England and Scotland, which we look on as the 
very promising children of the parent Society in Ireland. 
I have only in conclusion, on behalf of the organised 
farmers (numbering roughly a hundred thousand), whom I 
represent, to thank you who have come here, not only for 
your several contributions to our knowledge on this matter, 
but also for your no less valuable stimulus to thought on 
the subject. Indeed, it is not so much new knowledge we 
want, as the inducement to make full use of the knowledge that 
we have already got. I thank you on behalf of what, I think, 
I may call the most advanced and most intelligent body of 
Irish farmers for having taught us lessons which we are not 
likely to forget, and from which, I hope, we shall derive great 
profit to ourselves, and to our country. {Applause.) 
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PRESENT POSITION AND NEEDS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
COLLECTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

By J. NUGENT HARRIS, 

Secretary, Agricultural Organisation Society of England and 

Wales. 

The Present Position. 

We have in England and Wales upwards of sixty Egg and 
Poultry Societies on a Co-operative basis, and nineteen 
Agricultural Co-operative trading Societies that combine 
egg collection and distribution as a branch of their work. 

In 1910 it is estimated that the business done by these 
various organisations in the sale of eggs and poultry amounted 
to the sum of £50,000. A great increase in business is, I am 
glad to say, noticeable in the first few months of 1911 in com- 
parison with the corresponding period of last year. We are, 
however, but touching the merest fringe of the problem that 
confronts us. In many districts the trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of hucksters, who pay what they like and market 
on the most antiquated lines. The margin, too, between 
local prices and those obtainable in the great centres of popu- 
lation is still a very wide one. In other parts the local demand 
is so great that the need for co-operative marketing is not 
apparent. Then, again, in many districts the barter system 
is very prevalent, which means that the producer is always 
under an obligation to the egg-collecting shopkeeper, besides 
having to trust him entirely as regards prices. 

In the north-eastern counties the following methods are 
used by the producer in disposing of his eggs : — 

(a) Eggs are brought into the local market and the pro- 

ducer pays threepence or so in dues, and stands 
for several hours in either a covered or uncovered 
market to sell the eggs retail at the published 
market price for the day, say is. for 12. 

(b) Eggs are brought in and sold to a grocer or wholesale 

dealer for one more in the shilling than market 
price. Producer gets is. for 13 eggs. 
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(c) Eggs are sent in by carrier who sells to the grocer or 

dealer at one more in the shilling and himself takes 
a commission of one in the shilling. Producer 
gets IS. for 14. 

(d) Eggs are sold to family grocer at the door at one more 

for the shilling than market price. Producer gets 
IS. for 13. 

(e) Eggs are sold to higglers at the door at two or three 

more for the shilling than market price. Pro- 
ducer gets IS. for 14 or 15. 
It is seen that in only one case is the full market price 
obtained. 

It was found, therefore, that there was sufficient margin 
to make it possible to start a depot in most villages situated 
a few miles away from a market town if an efficient system of 
marketing could be devised. The Wensleydale Pure Milk 
Society was approached and consented to act as the wholesale 
marketing agency for the collecting societies. This Society, 
which is co-operative and affiliated to the Agricultural Organ- 
isation Society, was formed for the purpose of supplying pure 
milk and dairy produce under standard conditions to the 
northern towns. It has retail shops in Leeds, Scarborough, 
Hull, Darhngton and Blyth, and agencies for its milk in 
fourteen other towns : it has, therefore, exceptional opportu- 
nities for undertaking the sale of first-class eggs. The arrange- 
ment made is that the Wensleydale Society will take from the 
producing Societies all the eggs sent in under the following 
conditions of the National Poultry Organisation Society : — 
{a) Eggs shall be received from each member at least 

three times a week. 
(&) Eggs shall be tested for freshness and quality. 

(c) Only such eggs as can be guaranteed as new-laid, are 

branded, are clean, and that weigh two ounces 
will be taken. 

(d) Eggs shall be forwarded regularly so as to reach the 

shops when not more than three days' old. 
At the present time there are two Societies working under 
this arrangement, at Brandsby and Wykeham. In both of 
these places, as it happens, fairly good prices are already paid 
at the local markets, but it is found that the price paid by the 
depot enables it to secure a good supply of eggs. Each 
Society is registered and affiliated to the Agricultural Organ- 
isation Society. They collect the eggs or receive them at the 
depot, test, grade, and pack them, and put on rail at the 
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nearest railway station. The eggs are graded into two classes 
— 2 ounces and over, and between if and 2 ounces — and 
two prices are paid. The scheme has not yet been in operation 
for two months, but about 6,ooo eggs are being dealt with 
per week, a large proportion of which can be marked first 
class. 

The result of the application of the co-operative principle 
to the industry has been a distinct levelling up of quality and 
price. The following quotation from a recent report from 
one of our Societies represents many of a similar nature : — 
" Since the Society was formed prices have advanced 20 per 
cent. Eggs at one time were never less than seventeen for 
IS., now they are never more than thirteen or fourteen." 

The question of feeding is also an important one needing 
attention. Co-operative effort could help very materially 
in reducing the cost of poultry food, and therefore increasing 
the profits of producers. 

I think it will be of interest to the Conference if I give 
briefly some particulars of two of our English Egg Collecting 
and Distributing Societies that will be typical of many in the 
country. 

The Framlingham and District Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. (Suffolk). 

This most successful Society is an offshoot of the old- 
established Framlingham Farmers' Club, which, since 1838, 
has done yeoman service in bringing agricultural topics before 
its members for discussion. The Society was started with the 
object of buying its members' requirements, e.g., implements, 
seeds, corn, coal, fertilizers, etc., but the Committee thought 
it advisable to build up the Society on the best side of co- 
operation, viz., by purchasing the produce of the members, 
first in the shape of eggs. Members soon realised, however, that 
effective combination for productive commercial purposes 
could only be accomplished by insisting on the observance of 
certain stringent rules and regulations. In March, 1909, the 
following conditions were drawn up, and have been in force 
ever since : — 

(i) A bonus of 5% will be paid on what are known as 
16I-17 lbs. New Laid Eggs, i.e., any 120 weighing 
i6| lbs. and over. It will be readil}- understood 
that ;iny " stale " eggs though large will not carry 
a bonus. 

(2) No deductions will be made on " smalls," but to safe- 
guard the Society deductions will be made on all 
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" stales " and " dirty " (large or small), because 
of the market loss on the former, and the extra 
labour involved in washing the latter. 

These two Resolutions (obviously in favour of the member) 
carry with them these provisions : — 

(fl) No bonus will be paid on unstamped eggs or to non- 
members, neither can a bonus be paid until each 
consignment has been tested ; therefore where 
members have hitherto been paid at the door, to 
participate in the extra payment, they must wait 
until the end of the month for the bonus to be 
paid. The Committee trusts that in most cases 
monthly bills will be run to save clerical expenses. 
(&) A Special Egg Committee has been appointed, who will 
deal with complaints made by the officials respect- 
ing regular consignments of " smalls," where the 
ordinary larger eggs are always conspicuous by their 
absence, or where sufficient care is not bestowed 
by the member in averting " stale " and " dirty " 
eggs- 
In igio the Net Profit of this Society was £164, as com- 
pared with £209 14s. lod. in 1909. The extra price paid for 
eggs accounts for more than this in the profit. The prices 
paid for eggs in 1910 were better than those of 1909, as those 
of 1909 were better than the prices of 1908. Competition 
during the first half of 1910 rendered these higher prices neces- 
sary, and the extra amount paid has been about £150. 

The Society distributed £3,000 in 1910 among the poultry- 
keepers of the district, over and above what would have 
been received before it commenced operations. 

The shares in the Society are fixed at 5s. to enable even 
cottagers to take up a share. In winter more eggs are pro- 
portionately collected from cottage homes than from farms, 
simply from the -fact that the hens are better housed (as a rule) 
and have warmer food, For the year ending December 31st, 

1910, 5,668 shares were allotted, and for the first three months 
in 1911 about 50 members have been admitted. 

The sales made by the Society have gone up from £5,000 
in 1904 to £18,000 in 1910, of which eggs accounted for 
£13,000, and the returns for the three months ending March, 

1911, give no less than 258,000 more eggs than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1910, and the sales show over £600 increase. 

The number of eggs despatched in 1904 was 450,079, and 
in 1910, 3,029,133. 

Pickhng on a large scale is also conducted by the Society^ 
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'Such progress has strengthened the loyalty of the mem- 
bers, though opposition has arisen as a consequence, but the 
Society has continued to prosper. 
The other Society is 

The Street and District Collecting Depot, Ltd. 
(Somerset). 

The total sales for 1910 of this Society amount to 
£5,277 IS. g^d., divided as follows : — Eggs, £2,625 13s. i^d. ; 
Chickens, etc., £1,894 gs. yd. ; Egg Boxes, etc., £436 13s. G^d. ; 
Foods, etc., £318 i6s. 3|^., and Sundries, £1 9s. 6d. 
After payment of all expenses the net profit is £249 7s. id., 
of which £50 is placed to the reserve account, and the 
interest on shares absorbs £15 is. od., so that £178 4s. 8^^. 
remains to be divided amongst the members. The 
Committee further recommend that £12 be set aside as an 
Educational Fund, from which the expenses of holding meet- 
ings in the villages, within the area covered by the Society, 
may be paid, and also a bonus of £15 is paid to those of 
the staff who have been responsible for the excellent year's 
working. 

The Needs. 

Our Egg and Poultry Expert, Mr. Edward Brown, gives 
it as his opinion that the opportunities have never been so 
great or so favourable as they are now for the extension of 
the industry. Demand for the higher grades of eggs and 
poultry is increasing on all sides. Traders state that they 
never had so great an enquiry for home produce as now. In 
many cases all over the country the retailers who formerly 
almost entirely sold foreign produce find a rapidly-increasing 
demand for native eggs and poultry. 

Is there not a danger in all co-operative societies of dis- 
regarding what may be termed trade requirements, by which 
is meant that certain factors essential to successful business 
are unrealized ? The problem of co-operation for purchase 
is totally different to that for sale of produce. In the former 
the customers are assured. Organisation under such circum- 
tances is to provide the bulk from which they can be supplied. 
In the latter the demand is where the people are to be found. 
At that end is a great organisation, either by private traders 
or distributive co-operation, to divide the bulk of goods in 
accordance with the wishes of consumers. What we are 
aiming for is organisation of equal efficiency where production 
takes place in order that there may be as high quality as pos- 
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sible, as little delay and as few expenses as may be before 
reaching the ultimate destination. The point which must be 
kept constantly before Societies is that to succeed they must 
be prepared to supply producers in accordance with trade 
requirements, as the consumer and retailer are the determining 
factors. That is often a hard lesson to learn, but it has to be 
learnt. Therefore, the first study should be to discern what 
the market wjll pay most for, when produce is required, and 
in what form it must be sent, so that efforts may be bent in 
these directions. Such is true organisation, the highest form 
of combination, even of co-operation, and when linked up with 
the final trade distribution is calculated to add greatly to the 
returns of producers. It is that goal towards which we are 
striving. The prime factor which contributed profoundly to 
the success of Danish co-operation in all its branches, eggs, 
butter and bacon, has been that the needs of our markets were 
closely watched and studied, and produce supplied in accord- 
ance therewith. Sometimes needs have to conform to supplies, 
but that is not true to any great extent in respect to eggs and 
poultry. 

The complaint is often made that among Co-operative 
Societies there is a lack of business methods, and I fear there is 
much justification for that view. To some extent such can 
hardly be avoided. Many of those who become members of our 
local Societies have had no business training. They have 
everything to learn in that way. Larger Societies can afford 
to pay for good management though they do not always do so ; 
but smaller bodies are unable to buy such efficient labour. 
Co-operation must be properly carried out. It is a business 
with a broader basis than private trading. Unless conducted 
efficiently and on commercially sound principles it will fail. 
We cannot too often urge that only by meeting trade require- 
ments Co-operative Societies, as well as private traders, can 
hope to realise success ; failing that the second place will be 
ours. Therefore we must organise to the highest degree every 
stage of egg-production, from the laying of the egg to its 
appearance on the breakfast table ; and I am not sure whether 
we should not try to organise the hen herself. Production, 
collection, handling, packing and sale need organisation. All 
are interdependent. We want no weak link in the chain. 

A difficulty experienced in connection with Societies dealing 
in eggs is the irregularity of supply. During the plentiful 
season there is abundance. From October to January a 
scarcity prevails. The trader at that period is forced to sell 
foreign goods, and no one can blame him for doing so as long 
as he does not mislead his customers as to their origin. In 
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some cases ten and even fifteen eggs are collected in April 
for one in November. The question is, do members of local 
Societies let the depot have all they can obtain ? Until that 
is done, and efforts are put forth to increase winter egg-pro- 
duction so as to equalise the supply, this difficulty will continue. 
Retailers and consumers alike regard with less favour those 
who fail them during the time of pressure, even though the 
prices offered are high. This is a direction in which organisa- 
tion is essential, chiefly among producers. Until they do 
much more to meet the market requirements for winter eggs 
than at present the fuller benefits of increased production will 
not be realised. In fact greater output during the plentiful 
season will but aggravate the trouble. There will probably 
always be a time of surplus, but by truer organisation that 
can be minimised. 

The time is fast approaching, if it has not already come, 
when organisation must be wider and stronger, when by a 
further combination the danger of cutting prices by one 
Society against another shall be avoided. So long as local 
depots were comparatively few in number, neglect of this pre- 
caution did little harm. That, however, is no longer the case. 
As the trade expands the risks will increase. I hope the time 
will come when we shall so organise the trade that we shall 
have our own selling centres in the great cities, dealing with 
every class of trader and regulating the supply in accordance 
with demand. That problem is by no means easy of solution, 
but it has to be faced. It will need the most experienced and 
broadest-minded men we can find, as it is no question for 
business amateurs. To hurry this development will be fatal, 
but to retard it will be folly. 

It is generally admitted that the success of the Danish Egg 
Societies is largely due to the regularisation of supply by 
adoption on a large scale of preservation, or " pickling." 
The advantages are not alone that eggs for cooking purposes 
are available during the period of scarcitJ^ when those pre- 
served are sold at a good profit after payment of the expenses, 
but taking these off the market in the cheapest season steadies 
supplies and prices. As production increases in the United 
Kingdom, the tendency will be to enhance quantities when 
eggs are already sufficient for the demand, and, therefore, to 
reduce returns. Only by organisation can this be avoided. 
It is important that eggs should be preserved as soon as possible 
after they are laid, and, consequently, the nearer to the point 
of production that the process is carried out, the better should 
be the quality. As a commercial proposition, the larger 
the scale on which preservation plants operate the greater 
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should be the rewards. I submit we must set ourselves to 
secure a solution of this problem. 

The English farmer is only beginning to realise the com- 
mercial value that his poultry represent. Too long he has 
been accustomed to regard them as mere adjuncts to the 
kitchen, but now that the hen is demanding the attention and 
respect she deserves, we beUeve EngHsh eggs will gain and 
keep their rightful place on the home markets^ 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE IRISH POULTRY 
INDUSTRY. 

By R. a. ANDERSON, 

Secretary, Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

There used to be a saying in my younger days that " a score 
of hins is aqual to one cow." Irish country-women are pretty 
shrewd calculators, and I fancy that they were not very far 
astray in their comparison. The wayside-fed cow, which was 
the co-efficient of the " score of hins," ^^as not a pampered 
creature. It vied with the Royal Irish Constabulary in 
" pathroUing " its section of road for its meagre meal of dusty 
or muddy grass. But it had to have a house built for itself, 
and it required its ton and a half of hay for the winter. It had 
to be searched for — -sometimes in the neighbours' fields, some- 
times in the village pound, from which it was not liberated 
until ransom had been paid — it had to be milked, and all this 
meant trouble and expense. The " score of hins," on the 
other hand, scratched round for their living with energy and 
impartiality. Nothing was sacred to them : the neighbour's 
cornfield and the neighbour's thatch equally afforded them food, 
exercise, and amusement. They lived with the family in some 
cases ; in others they perched aloft on the rafters and looked 
down on the cow. Now and then these hen-roosts were raided 
by " The Fox," and their inhabitants wiped out in a night. 
But if this happened, or perhaps did not happen, some com- 
pensation might be expected to be had from the M.F.H. 
So that poultry-keeping in a hunting country was not 
an unprofitable industry. The old women of forty years 
ago were wise in their generation : "a score of hins was 
aqual to one cow." These hens of other days were of a non- 
descript breed ; they were small, hardy, active, adventurous, 
good " sitters," watchful and courageous mothers ; but they 
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were poor to eat, and inferior layers. In winter they went out 
of the laying business altogether, and hung round the threshing 
floor gobbling all the grain they could, and waiting for the 
spring to resume their marauding expeditions. They lived to 
a ripe old age — at least those of them did which escaped " The 
Fox." When they ceased to produce eggs they were decapi- 
tated by the housewife and boiled to rags in the three-legged 
pot. Even in their deaths they provided something towards 
the household economy. Nobody had any use for a dead cow 
once its hide was flayed and sold. 

Now all this refers to the days before " Poultry Instructresses 
galloped over the country teaching hens how to lay" — as a 
silly County Councillor put it — or Co-operative Organisers began 
to trouble the people. In those days the system of egg pro- 
duction and sale all over Ireland was primitive to a degree. 
In a few districts a change is gradually taking place, but there 
still remain many localities where the hen of other days, un- 
tainted by any cross of foreign breeds, may be found living the 
simple life, and where the housewife has refused to hsten to 
the voice of the Instructress or the Organiser. There the eggs 
are sold in the nearest village, or are collected by huxters, who 
send their carts round the country, laden on the outward 
journey with tea, sugar, and other household goods, and 
bringing back boxes filled with eggs of all sorts and sizes, 
stale and fresh, clean and dirty, " just as they come." In 
these localities the egg is, to all intents and purposes, cur- 
rency. I knew of a case in Co. Donegal where a little girl 
asked for a postage stamp at the village post office, and placed 
two eggs on the counter in payment. The stamp and the 
eggs changed hands quite naturally, for the postmistress was 
in the egg business. The system of buying, or bartering, eggs 
" by count " still prevails very generally. Sometimes the 
" dozen " is the unit and sometimes the " score." No regard 
is paid to size, except in a very rough and ready way where 
a considerable proportion of the eggs are very small. Then 
the price is " cut " for the entire lot, unless the seller retains 
(as she ought to do) the small eggs for home consumption. 
No method of testing is employed. Many of the eggs are filthy 
in the extreme ; people have yet to learn that hens do not lay 
dirty eggs. Scarcely any eggs are produced in winter, while 
the markets are glutted in the spring. At times when prices 
begin to rise, poultry-keepers hold up their supplies of eggs in 
anticipation, the dealers do the same ; so Ireland, as far as 
these undeveloped districts are concerned, might, at such 
seasons, as well be in the Antipodes as next door to the very 
best market in the world. In short, in the districts I speak 
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of, '^which embrace the greater part of Ireland, and in which 
every additional penny is of the utmost importance and its 
loss or waste can be least well afforded, the industry is con- 
ducted in the most wasteful and extravagant way possible. 
It cannot be impressed too strongly on all who are interested 
in this question that our business is not to compete with 
Siberia or other remote countries in a stale egg trade, but to 
organise our industry on such lines as will enable us to realise 
to the full the advantage which no competitor can take from 
us — that of placing our produce on the British markets within 
forty-eight hours from any part of the country. 

The National Poultry Organisation Society has, through 
Mr. Edward Brown, rendered a great service to us here in 
Ireland by awakening us to the importance of the developments 
which are taking place in the poultry-keeping industry in 
Germany and elsewhere. Our Department of Agriculture has 
provided us in this Conference with an opportunity of taking 
stock of the position of the industry in Ireland, and of con- 
sulting together as to the best means of setting what is wrong, 
right, and of making what is good, better. 

It is only recently that we have been enabled to form any 
idea of the great importance of the hen to Ireland. The 
statistics, now for the first time made available by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have startled those who pinned their 
faith in the success of agriculture on the cattle trade, the butter 
trade, the horse-breeding industry and the bacon trade. The 
total exports of poultry and eggs equal the butter trade in 
volume, far out-distance the bacon trade, leave the horse- 
breeding industry standing still, and are beginning to challenge 
even the cattle trade. Unlike all these branches of the farmer's 
industry, poultry-keeping and egg production can be developed 
and improved very rapidly. A table fowl reaches matu- 
rity in a few weeks, a laying hen in a few months. The old, 
unproductive strains can be cleared out, and good breeds sub- 
stituted, in one year. The number of poultry now kept can 
easily be doubled, the egg-productiveness of the hens can be 
greatly increased, while, by a judicious system of hatching and 
feeding, the problem of winter egg production can be 
solved. 

Now, it ought to be everyone's business to lend a hand in 
building up and developing this great industry — almost the 
only industry of importance in which the poorer classes are 
engaged, and one full of promise to the country. Primarily, 
of course, its development is the business of the poultry- 
keepers, but it is the experience of everyone who has tried to 
do anything in Ireland that it is perfectly useless to ask country 
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people to embark in any scheme of improvement which costs 
them money, or gives them trouble, unless its profitableness 
can at the same time be demonstrated and brought within 
the reach of realisation. Experience has shown also that no 
reforms such as the poultry industry demands are possible of 
accomplishment by any outside agency, and that any " reform " 
of that kind, attempted without the co-operation of the people 
most interested, in this case the poultry-keepers, must fail of 
its object. Equally true is it that to attempt to develop 
the poultry industry without organising the producers 
(which, of course, means forming them into Co-operative 
Societies) will prove costly, tedious, and ineffective. Even 
the present high prices for produce, and the likelihood that 
these prices will be maintained, will not of itself accomplish 
the re-organisation of the industry on a permanently satis- 
factory basis. As a matter of fact, when prices are high and 
the demand exceeds the supply, the unorganised producer 
considers any kind of produce good enough for the market. 
He knows that it will be bought, anyhow. A trade conducted 
on these lines is as demoralising to the producer as it is un- 
satisfactory to the merchant. When the demand slackens 
he is obliged to accept low prices, because buyers can then 
supply themselves from other countries where production has 
been properly organised and marketing is carried out under 
an economical and satisfactory system. Instead of doing 
what the peoples of these countries do we howl at bad prices, 
we blame the Department for the introduction of costly breeds 
of fowl, and we complain that we are plundered by the middle- 
man. Now all these things may be true, or partly true, but 
the chief fault lies with ourselves, and until we have done our 
part to the best of our ability we have no right to blame anyone 
else when things go wrong. 

The Co-operative Society has been the prime factor in 
building up the poultry industry of our successful rivals, 
foremost among whom are the Danes. The Co-operative 
Society must be the prime factor in Ireland. It is part of the 
business of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society to 
organise societies of poultry-keepers. It has formed a good 
many such societies, some of which are very successful, some 
moderately successful, while others have ceased to exist. The 
causes of failure we now see to be simple enough. We attempted 
to organise societies to collect, test, grade, pack, and sell eggs 
on the best Continental methods, in so far as these five opera- 
tions were concerned. All this proved simple enough ; but 
the volume of eggs so handled, coming as it did from a few 
small societies, was insignificant in comparison with the vast 
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quantities of Irish eggs sold under the old system, and it therefore 
failed to secure recognition in the British markets. The new- 
system was expensive, as compared with the huxters' methods. 
New cases were used with each cpnsignment, wood-wool was 
used to pack the eggs, and a staff of well-paid hands had to 
be employed to test, grade, and pack. The light cases used 
provided porters with something they could treat as a " Sandow 
Physical Developer " ; they could play no such tricks with the 
heavy cases used by the huxters — ancient mariners bristling 
with nails and strips of tin — but they flung our innovations 
from the railway platforms to the trucks and back again, and 
from the quays into the holds of the steamers, and there was 
weeping in Ireland over eggs that had been and were not. 
When claims for breakages were made, the companies pleaded 
" Owner's Risk," and, as nobody could prove wilful negligence 
against anybody, compensation was seldom paid. Where the 
eggs so packed arrived in safety the trade spoke well of them — 
but bought them at the ordinary price. The hope was always, 
however, held out that, when the quantity of eggs so handled 
reached any considerable dimensions, the price would improve ; 
but with so many apparently insuperable obstacles it seemed 
as though our societies must needs continue indefinitely to 
chase this elusive prospect of a special price round a vicious 
circle. For they could not secure a special price without a 
large supply, and they could not secure a large supply without 
being in a position to return a remunerative price. Then, the 
huxter dealt in other commodities besides eggs ; he sold 
groceries and household goods ; he advanced money early in 
the year and thus obtained a mortgage on the supply ; where 
he bartered shop goods for eggs he made two profits on the 
transaction while his customer made none and, if he had a 
" long family," he had the advantage of cheap labour and 
used it to the full. Moreover, the huxter was wiser than the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. He recognised, as it 
should have done, that the marketing of eggs was the women's 
business, so he ignored the men and made his terms with the 
women. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was 
stupid enough to ignore the women and to attempt to secure 
an egg supply to a society composed of " mere men." In its 
early days (and we are still, alas ! in those early days) every 
form of co-operative organisation came in for trade opposition. 
The Poultry-keepers' Societies were no exception to the rule. 
The womenkind resented the invasion of their domain by the 
men, and their passive resistance provided the egg dealers with 
the best possible weapon wherewith to attack this particular 
form of " Plunkettism." All this is likely to be changed now. 
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Within the last few weeks a new organisation has come into 
being — the " United Irishwomen." Its representatives are 
here to-day and will speak for themselves. I believe that their 
influence will be thrown into the scale with that of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, and that the impetus Mill 
be given to these societies which they have hitherto lacked. 
But even had we been wise enough to organise the women and 
not the men we should still have made one very serious mistake 
— that of failing to hind the poultry-keepers, as is done abroad, 
to supply all their marketable eggs to their own society. It 
has been urged that the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
should now counsel its societies to imitate the huxters and 
sell household goods ; but, while in the circumstances it might 
be quite legitimate to do so, there seems to be good reason to 
believe that societies for the sale of eggs and poultry alone 
can be worked at a profit. I have already said that this 
has been demonstrated in some cases in the face of all the diffi- 
culties I have enumerated. By avoiding these difficulties, 
and by guarding against the mistakes which experience shows 
should have been avoided, the Poultry-keepers' Society seems 
just as likely to succeed as the Co-operative Creamery. 

Societies of poultry-keepers may be of two kinds : one 
may sell poultry, either " store " or fattened, or both ; the 
other may confine itself to the sale of eggs. The latter is 
altogether the simpler business, and will suit the majority of 
districts ; the former can only be undertaken where the poultry 
are of the right varieties for table use. In very few instances 
will it be found advisable to combine both businesses. 

The essentials for success in a society may be thus sum- 
marised : — 

(i) A sufficient and guaranteed volume of business to 
pay working expenses and leave a reasonable 
margin of profit. 

(2) Adequate capital. 

(3) Thorough co-operation between the members and their 

society. 

(4) Efficient management. 

I may mention that societies starting now will have the 
advantage of a safe and satisfactory market under a registered 
trade mark through the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society 
— a co-operative body with ample capital and a rapidly growing 
and diversifying trade. 

I do not propose in this paper to deal at any length with 
the sale of poultry by societies ; this side of the business presents 
much greater difficulties than the sale of eggs. A few societies 
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in districts where the right breeds of table fowl are kept, have 
succeeded very well ; but, even with a plentiful supply of the 
best raw material, such societies require to employ people who 
possess the requisite technical training and commercial know- 
ledge if they are to have even a reasonable chance of success. 
I regard this development as one of great importance, but I 
realise that it must come gradually. 

It will probably interest the Conference to hear how 
the Co-operative Societies are worked, and how they deal 
with the eggs. They are either collected by the society's 
carts or delivered by the members. Instead of being 
bought by the dozen or the score they are bought 
by weight, carefully tested and then graded into sizes. 
All dirty or stale eggs are rejected. Finally they are 
packed in layers in flat wooden cases with wood-wool between 
each layer, and a thick pad of straw at the bottom and top 
to prevent breakage by rough handling. Inside each case is 
placed a packer's docket, in order that any defects in packing 
may be traced to their source. In some instances the cases 
used are known as the " Continental " pattern, and contain 
twelve long hundreds (one hhd. = i20 eggs), and are divided 
in the middle by a double partition which admits of their 
being sawn in two, thus making two six-hundred cases, and 
also minimising breakage by concussion at the ends. In others 
the cases used contain 800 eggs, similarly divisible into two 
parts. It must be borne in mind that the trade of the societies 
is mainly wholesale. 

The capital is provided by shares, which are usually of the 
nominal value of £1, and are payable by instalments of cash, 
or in eggs. Any shortage of necessary working capital is 
obtained by means of a guaranteed overdraft from the society's 
bankers. This accommodation is granted, usually at 4 per 
cent, on the joint and several security of a number of the 
members who are counter-secured by " loan guarantee shares," 
also of the nominal value of £1, but on which sixpence per 
share only is paid up unless the bank requires the overdraft 
to be paid off and the assets of the society are insufficient for 
that purpose. The management of the society is vested in a 
committee elected by its members. Interest, at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent, on paid-up capital, is a first charge on 
the net profits, after which the residue of the profit is allocated 
among the members in proportion to their trade with the 
society. 

Such, in brief, is the modus operandi and constitution of a 
Co-operative Poultry-keepers' Society. The total number of 
these societies at present working in Ireland is twenty, and 
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their trade turnover for 1910 was about £75,000.* From this 
comparatively insignificant beginning a very real and far- 
reaching reform in the sale of eggs has begun and is spreading. 
Many merchants and shippers now purchase eggs by weight, 
and cash payments are more general than they were. Improved 
packages and packing materials are taking the place of the 
old-fashioned egg-boxes and the musty straw. In all this the 
societies organised by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, which fourteen years ago brought a Danish expert 
to Ireland to introduce and demonstrate the system, have 
set the example. Now in almost every county in Ireland 
Instructors and Instructresses are available to teach and 
advise. 

It remains to be seen whether Ireland will rise to the oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself to develop and improve this 
hitherto neglected source of wealth. Beyond all doubt the 
value of our export of eggs and poultry can be brought to 
the huge total of £10,000,000 annually if all the forces now 
available can be brought into co-operation. The people must 
combine to improve, increase, and organise the sale of their 
produce ; that is the work of the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. The Department must instruct and advise in 
all matters relating to methods of breeding, feeding, and 
housing. The carrying companies must improve their system 
of transit wherever an organised traffic is provided for them. 
The trade must do their part by recognising substantially the 
efforts that are being made in this country to bring our business 
methods into line with those of the best Continental countries, 
and it is plainly their interest to do so. 

If those people who now clamour for State assistance in 
the establishment of industries, if those whose ambition is to 
plant a Belfast in each of the three provinces outside Ulster, 
would only realise that there lies to our hand to-day an industry 
far greater, more profitable than any other which exists — an 
industry healthy and pleasant, one which will employ at home 
the young people who annually leave us in thousands to seek 
a living elsewhere — they would surely lend a hand in building 
up this source of Ireland's rural wealth. 



* Several Creameries and other Societies engage in the egg business but make 
no separate returns. It is however safe to say that the egg trade done by these 
Societies is at least equal in volume to that done by the Poultry-keepers' 
focieties. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Very Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. (North Kilkenny Co- 
operative Poultry Society) : It is a great privilege to me to 
have the honour of opening the discussion on the important 
subject of Organisation. I wish, in the first place, to respectfully 
suggest — and I believe I am voicing the views of all the dele- 
gates in making the suggestion — ^that, in view of the importance 
of this Conference, in view of the utility and advantages that 
will accrue from the reading and study of the papers that have 
been submitted, and will be submitted, the Department and 
Mr. Russell might take means of spreading the benefit of 
these publications throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

I think I may safely repeat what the Chairman has said 
already, that this Conference marks an epoch in the poultry 
industry. The Conference is of the greatest advantage to the 
Irish delegates, and also, I hope, to the English, Scotch, and 
Welsh delegates. To us in Ireland the advice, and experience 
of our visitors is invaluable. They, on the other hand, will 
probably benefit by our experiences. 

Sir Horace Plunkett touched on one weak spot in connec- 
tion with this poultry industry when he touched on Organisa- 
tion. Organisation is necessary for the success of all agri- 
cultural industries, and for the poultry industry in a very 
special manner. It is the industry of very many scattered 
individuals, persons of small means, and of little influence 
frequently, with no bond uniting them, removed as a rule 
from the centres of population, often in remote parts away 
from railway stations, out of touch with the great markets, 
dependent on interested parties for their knowledge of prices, 
and hence too often the victims of the private buyer and 
barterer. Sir Horace said that this was a poor man's industry ; 
let me add that it is very frequently the poor woman's industry. 
Surely, no class are in such need of organisation as the poultry 
producers, circumstanced as they are. Such organisation 
should deal with production, collection, grading, and sale 
of eggs and poultry — putting within practical reach of the 
poultry producer the means of securing the full market value 
of his, or her, poultry produce. The only way, it would seem, to 
secure this organisation is by co-operation. Perhaps the best 
means of illustrating this is to give an account of the working 
of our North Kilkenny Co-operative Poultry Society. 

Established five years ago, it has now 500 shareholders, 
with a paid-up capital of £200. It is worked by an elected 
committee of shareholders, and has its manager. It operates 
over the northern parts of the County Kilkenny, and portions 
of the Queen's County. Having its centre and stores at Bally- 
ragget, it works in a radius of 11 miles, covering an area of 380 
square miles. Its two vans travel about 40 miles daily, visiting 
20 centres in the week on appointed days and hours. It has 
also a collector in one district, and it avails itself of the railway 
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extending to Abbeyleix, and down to Bennettsbridge. The 
eggs thus collected are graded as they are received in the stores, 
the fowl sorted and despatched without delay via Waterford 
to Glasgow, and via Rosslare and Fishguard to Swansea, 
London, and the leading markets in England, Wales, and 
Scotland. The egg trade, I should say, is carried on through 
the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, but the poultry 
sales are made direct to merchants. The business has in- 
creased and expanded with the years. Last year's sale was 
double what it was in 1896. The turnover in the year 1906 in 
eggs and poultry was £3,525 8s. \0d. For 1907 it was 
£4,985 85. 5d. ; for 1909, £5,373 Is. 2d. ; and for 1910, £7,504 7s. 5d. 
The turnover for the last quarter, ending March 31st, was, in eggs, 
£911 3s. 7d., and in poultry £689 8s. Ad., the total being 
£1,600 lis. lid. The price of eggs has increased since the 
Society was established by 6d. per dozen in the winter 
months, and by 2^d. per dozen in the spring and sunomer 
months. This worked out results in the Society having paid 
over £1,500 to its shareholders more than was paid for the same 
amount of eggs in the five years preceding the existence of 
the Society. The lowest price paid since the Society was started 
was 7d. per dozen, and the highest price received was 2s. 
per dozen, £l per 120. The number of eggs collected last March 
was 157,400. The breed of poultry has been improved very 
much during the past five years in our district, and prices 
have gone up by at least one-third. Five years ago the prices 
paid for chickens per pair, during the late summer and winter 
months, varied from Is. 9d. to 2s. 6d., and in spring and early 
summer from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. The prices for the same seasons 
are, now, from 3s. to 4s. 6d., and from 5s. to 6s. 6d. per pair. 
This improvement is acknowledged by all to be due to the 
working of our Society. This advance holds for turkeys in 
even a more remarkable degree. The old price was from 5d. 
to 7d. per pound. Since the Society commenced its operations 
the price has been from 7d. to 9d. per lb., live weight, and 9d. 
to Is. per lb. dead weight. The number of turkeys dealt with 
by our Society last Christmas was 2,487. The Agricultural 
Committee of our County CouncU, under the guidance and co- 
operation of the Department, gives us valuable assistance. We 
have egg stations spread throughout the County where the 
various breeds of birds may be had at moderate prices. We have 
the Poultry Instructress giving lectures on all that concerns 
eggs and poultry, the best breeds, most up-to-date methods of 
rearing, fattening, etc., in the districts in which our Society 
operates, visiting the homes of the poultry-raisers, advising 
as to details to secure the best results, etc. This, I submit, 
is organisation in practice. 

Mr. Edward Brown (National Poultry Organisation 
Society) : There are two or three points in this connection 
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which, I think, it would be well for us to bear in mind, in view 
of the different conditions prevailing in various parts of the 
Kingdom. The ideal position is, that where we have a con- 
suming population near to a producing population, intensive 
methods should be adopted by the latter with a view to supply- 
ing the higher qualities of perishable products to the former. 
As we widen the circle the less perishable articles should be 
marketed, and as we still fiu-ther widen there is less intensifi- 
cation of production and greater volume of supply. In England 
and in southern Scotland there are many districts where I 
submit that organisation is not an important question. There, 
co-operation, so far as the producers are concerned, is not a 
pressing matter. They have got the markets at their doors. 
In my own County of Berkshire it is estimated that the con- 
sumption of eggs and poultry is something like £130,000 worth 
peranniun, and the production under £30,000 per annum in value. 
In a case like that eggs are sold, so to speak, before they are laid. 
They are certainly bargained for in advance. Therefore, in aU 
our work we should devote attention, so far as co-operation 
is concerned, to those sections of the country which are farther 
away from the great consiuning centres. In the South of Ireland 
there is a vast opportunity, as we have heard, for work of this 
kind. I do not want to say one word against our Scotch 
friends, but I hope that Her Excellency will forgive me 
for saying that they have been pretty slow in Scotland. 
They are, however, waking up, and anything we can do to 
stimulate them by revealing the real state of affairs, we shall 
gladly do. A beginning has been made, but that is not enough. 
Urgent efforts should be devoted to the more remote parts of 
Ireland and of Scotland for the purpose of securing organisa- 
tion, and we must set ourselves to do this work in the near future. 

This question of organisation is a wide term. Personally 
I do not care how the result is peached so long as it is satis- 
factory. One of the greatest values of co-operation is that it 
grades up ordinary traders. That is a very important point 
to be kept in view. Sometimes the mere threat to establish a 
co-operative society has sent up the price of eggs by 2d. per 
dozen. We want, also, to secure alternative markets for the 
producers. You cannot have a better instance of the value of 
what I am saying than has just been given by the Rev. Canon 
Barry. I remember giving a farmer's wife in Lincolnshire the name 
of a trader who would give her 6s. 6d. for her brace of chickens, 
less 4d. for charges. Previous to that she was getting only 
45. 6d. The local man, when he heard of this, bought them 
at 6s. 2d. Now, he was either a very foolish man to pay more 
than the chickens were worth, or, if he was not, we cannot but 
come to the conclusion that he had been paying her Is. 8d. less 
than the value on every such deal. 

In our first Conference, held some years ago at Reading, 
one of the traders present said that* we were talking about 
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dozens of eggs when really we should be thinking about mil- 
lions. Nine hundred million eggs per year are consumed in 
London alone. The already large demand grows rapidly, 
and we must organise producers in order to keep pace with it. 
Some people fancy I have rather a fad about raising the 
standard of quality. The fact is we do not like dirty eggs, 
whether they are Irish or otherwise. Here is an observation 
I wish you to take away with you. The dirty egg is your fault, 
and not the hen's. If the eggs are dirty, it is because you do 
not keep the hens clean enough. In parts of Flanders when the 
weather is wet the Belgians put down mats for the hens to wipe 
their feet on before they go on the nest. {Laughter. ) That is not a 
joke, but a perfectly serious statement. The nests are at the end of 
the house, and the hens, in order to reach them, must pass 
over some straw, which cleans the feet. It would be a revela- 
tion for some of you to visit these places and see the beautiful 
white eggs. We, on the other side, are going to do our level best 
to produce as many new-laid eggs of the highest quality as we 
can. And you, our Irish friends, naust enter into friendly com- 
petition with us, so that we may both be able to raise the 
standard of quality and improve the industry, so that we may 
thus be able to shake off the foreign yoke in connection with 
the egg trade. 

Mr. R. H. Prior-Wandesforde, D.L. (North Kilkenny 
Co-operative Poultry Society) : I feel great diffidence in getting 
up to address this audience of experts who know all about the 
poultry industry. We have such people within the four corners 
of this room, and the result of such a gathering shows what 
public opinion, brought to bear on this poultry question, has 
effected. I may tell you that I know only a little about the 
industry, and very little about poultry. I hardly know the 
difference between a Wyandptte and a Favorelle. I have a 
worse confession to make, and that is that I have been, and 
am still interested in an occupation or pastime which some 
people would take to be directly opposed to the poultry industry. 
In fact I must confess to having a considerable keenness in 
preserving an animal which preys on poultry, or is supposed 
to prey on them, I refer to the genus fox. I was a master of 
hounds some years ago. I still preserve foxes, and am anxious 
to preserve them. I do not think foxes prey on fowl to the 
extent that is generally supposed. It is well known that they 
principally live on rabbits, rats, beetles, mice, and things of 
that kind. But if a fowl finds its way across the path of a fox 
it suffers of course. In every such case the fowl is well paid for, 
and those who have anything to do with hunt accounts know 
that the price of poultry is rising greatly. 

I was prevailed on by my excellent friend. Canon Barry, 
to become Chairman of the North Kilkenny Poultry Society. 
I may tell you I am only a figurehead in the Society. Canon 
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Barry is the beginning and the end of it. I occasionally take 
the chair at this Society, and, of course, anything I can do I 
am ready to do. 

I think it might be interesting, as Canon Barry has put 
before you the successful aspect of that Society, if I were to put 
before you a few of the difficulties with which we were met. To 
begin with, you must recognise that co-operation and co-operative 
poultry societies have come to stay. The opposition, of course, 
against co-operative poultry societies is very keen in some parts 
of the country, and only those who have taken part in the 
initial stages and the initial battles connected with the poultry 
society know how keen that opposition is. The difficulties 
I think fall under four heads : — First, difficulties connected 
with the preliminary organisation of the society ; second, 
difficulties connected with the business management and 
direction ; third, difficulties connected with poultry-keepers 
themselves ; and fourth, what I might call outside factors. 

In the first place, with regard to difficulties connected with 
the preliminary organisation of the society, I think that one 
of the principal faults as regards some of these societies in 
Ireland is that they have been started on too small a scale. 
In the absence of keen opposition there might be no harm, 
perhaps, in starting on a fairly small scale, but not in the 
presence of very keen and very able opposition conducted by 
the higglers — I do not use the name in any contemptible spirit, 
but that is their popular description. These men largely co- 
operate amongst themselves in their work. In some districts 
they form very powerful rings, and, as soon as a co-operative 
poultry society is started, up go the prices beyond what they 
should be. They go up so high that the co-operative society 
loses heavily. You may say, "Oh, but the higglers are cutting 
their own throats by doing this." They are doing nothing of 
the kind. They know better. They are working on a big scale 
against the society. Sometimes they agree to sell markets to 
each other. One man gives a certain sum of money to the other 
on the condition that that other man leaves the market to him. 
There is a sort of ring, and they put up the prices beyond what 
the co-operative societies can afford to pay in certain places, 
but outside these districts the very lowest prices are given. 
Now, that has got to be fought against by the society increasing 
the area of its operations. I would suggest that the society 
start where there is keen opposition with an area of 300 or 400 
square miles for its operations, and I woUld like to see these 
societies started all over the country, one joining up with another 
so as to leave no area for competition by higglers in between. 
Another advantage of having a society operating on a large 
scale is that it is better able to get an efficient committee. The 
supply of intelligent and keen people in a society is not very 
large. There are, no doubt, plenty of intelligent people, but 
the number of people interested in this question, the number 
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of people willing to give the time and trouble to further it is not 
large, and you will naturally be able to get a better committee 
if you operate over a large area. You will also be able to get a 
better manager, as a small society cannot afford to pay for 
good management. Frequent collection is a very important 
thing, and a large society is better able to do this. Possibly 
in the future we shall see co-operative societies employing 
motor vans and collecting from house to house. 

My second point was as to the difficulties connected with 
the management of a society. When we started we had not a 
large number of women on the committee. We have now, and 
they are most useful members. They keep us mere men right, 
and prevent us from making mistakes. 

I think we made a mistake at the outset of the Society in 
fattening and cramming on the premises. This work ran us 
into a heavy loss. Our experience is that fattening and cram- 
ming could be carried on much better in the homes of the 
people. If it is done at a co-operative centre the expense of 
management is heavy — expenses in connection with wages 
and in connection with feeding, as large prices have to be paid 
for the food. If, on the other hand, these processes are con- 
ducted on the premises of the owner, they can be done at prac- 
tically no cost as regards labour, and very little indeed as 
regards feeding. 

To conclude, then, as my time is up, I would like to make a 
suggestion, and that is that, if possible, the Department should 
try to give instruction to poultry-keepers more especially in 
the districts operated over by the co-operative poultry societies. 
Co-operation is the point of the spear, and education in poultry- 
keeping is only a blunt weapon when it has not the sharp head 
of co-operation. Where co-operation and co-operative societies 
are at work the usefulness of the Department will be increased 
ten-fold. 

Mr. Geo. Steedman (Coleraine) : I just wish to say on behalf 
of the delegates who took advantage yesterday afternoon of 
Lady Aberdeen's great kindness in inviting us to the Vice-Regal 
Lodge, and in giving us tea there, that we desire to return to 
her our very sincere thanks. We greatly appreciated her cor- 
diality and kindness. Acts of this kind tend to bind us closer 
to those in authority. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, as regards this matter of organ- 
isation I am afraid you will think I have come to Dublin to 
throw a bomb into the midst of the meeting, but we are here to 
get at the facts. I have heard a lot about the Organisation 
Society and co-operation, and what they have done during 
the past five years, but you do not go back far enough. I repre- 
sent the shipper. I have, as a rule, found the " higglers " to 
be decent men, in many cases having the interests of the trade 
at heart, and willing to assist in improving it. I have heard 
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what Canon Barry said about co-operation, and he speaks very 
well ; but he speaks from his own standpoint, and he speaks for 
a district that he knows. I desire to speak for a district that 
I know, and I speak for a class who, twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, did for the Irish egg trade all that the co-operative 
societies take credit for doing during the past five years ; this 
is why I say you do not go back far enough. We graded the 
eggs, and did not ship dirty eggs, we changed the packing from 
12 to 6-hhd. cases, we insisted on having the best possible straw 
for packing, and we were instrumental in improving the size 
of the eggs from, in many cases, 14^ or 15 lbs. to 16 lbs. and over. 

The Chairman talked about sending the eggs direct from the 
farmer to the consumer. That is what I did. The eggs were 
graded as soon as they could be brought in, packed immediately, 
and sold to grocers, who have frequently taken as many as 40 
cases at a time ; these were practically wholesale men, in fact 
better, for they sold direct to the consumer, and no co-operative 
society could get in touch with the consumer any quicker. We 
bought well, for competition among the shippers kept prices 
high, unfortunately we did not always get correspondingly high 
prices for the trouble taken, for we found that the prices of 
inferior grades were instrumental in bringing down the price 
of the better handled goods. Buyers on the other side would 
say they could get Irish eggs at such and such a price, con- 
sequently we had to bring down our prices to compete with an 
inferior article. 

In my opinion the co-operative movement has not adhered 
to the original intention for which it was inaugurated. It was 
rather amusing, to say the least of it, at the time when this 
movement was commenced, to hear the opinions of the farmers 
on the subject and the criticisms the shippers had to listen 
to ; in fact it appeared as though the doom of the shipper was 
an accomplished fact, and the men who had been buying eggs 
at 2d. and 3d. per dozen too cheaply for years back were to be 
wiped out, and the farmers were to do the business themselves, 
and receive this extra 2d. and 3d. per dozen right away. They 
have now had a trial of the new system, but the extra payment, 
as far as some districts are concerned, is still a thing of the 
future, for the co-operative movement, in places, is simply 
a diversion of the shipping from the hands of the original buyers 
to a new class without a corresponding increase to the pro- 
ducer, except in those cases where eggs are over 16 lbs. to the 
hhd., and even then many shippers paid higher prices to the 
suppliers of large eggs long before the movement was con- 
templated. Personally I was paying some supphers Id. per 
dozen all the year round above the market price for their eggs. 
Nor are the co-operative societies holding to the rule of buying 
clean eggs. Last year one of their managers approached me 
with a view to entering into an arrangement to refuse to buy 
dirty eggs, or, to purchase them at. a smaller price. When I 
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remarked that I understood they bought no dirty eggs, he said 
he couldn't get out of it, as the suppliers would not keep them 
clean, and, if he refused them, the eggs would be sold elsewhere. 
My reply was that I would not enter into any such arrangement 
unless all did so, and unless there was a £5 forfeit for those who 
broke through the rules, as I had previous experience of this 
class of work and knew its difficulties. 

In some cases the societies do not buy all their eggs by 
weight, as stated in some of the papers read ; in some cases 
they buy as they can in opposition to the shippers. I object 
to this, and also because they are up against the original 
shippers, backed up by the Organisation Society. Co-operation 
may be the system suitable to some districts, but I am speaking 
for a class of men on the main line from Londonderry to Belfast, 
men who may be termed the pioneers of the Irish egg industry, 
men who have been circulating constant money to the farmers, 
and there is nothing they have left undone to improve the 
industry. References have been made to stale eggs. No 
shipper wants stale eggs, or small eggs. Small eggs are a bad 
stock. Then it is necessary to grade the eggs if they are to be 
sold profitably at all, and, while co-operation may be all very 
well, I cannot say that it is a success so far as our districts are 
concerned. Those engaged in co-operation are not paying as 
high prices for their eggs as the shippers. 

The Chairman in his address referred to a business organ- 
isation. We tried the business organisation for a while, and 
it is rather amusing, and might be instructive, to hear how it 
fell through; it was not altogether the shippers' fault. We 
wanted to eliminate the dirty egg, and to increase the size. 
The eggs in some districts averaged about 16 lbs., in other dis- 
tricts the average was from 14 to 14 j lbs. ; buyers met in inter- 
mediate markets where the average was about 15 lbs. To 
us, coming from a district where the eggs were 1 lb. heavier, 
the 15 lbs. seemed small, whilst to those from districts where 
the eggs were smaller the 15 lbs. seemed large, this led to friction 
over the size of the eggs. Although the arrangement fell 
through, yet it was productive of good, for it was instrumental 
in improving both the cleanliness and the size of the eggs in 
that district. That is a district where there is at present 
no co-operative society at all, and where no society could live 
as the prices paid are exceptionally high, owing solely to com- 
petition among the shippers themselves. As shippers we 
claim, and are entitled to claim, credit for all this. AVe want 
in this country to be able to get the money, it does not matter 
through what particular agency, we want to bring money into 
the country, no matter who gives it, and we -want to increase 
the credit, and the trade of the countrj-. 

Chairman : I desire to refer to one remark by the last 
speaker, a remark which might create a wrong impression. He 
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objected, naturally, to competition in the trade in which he is 
interested, but he said that he particularly objected to it 
because this competition was backed up by the Organisation 
Society. The Conference should not go away with the idea 
that the Organisation Society backs up this competition in a 
financial way, or takes any responsibility in regard to it. The 
Organisation Society is purely propagandist, and it only 
educates farmers in the principles of combination. 

Mr. P. G. Dallinger (Tyrone County Committee) : I just 
wish to refer to a passage in Mr. Anderson's paper. At page 122 
he says : " In a few districts a change is gradually taking 
place, but there still remain many localities where the hen of 
other days, untainted by any cross of foreign breeds, may be 
found living the simple life, and where the housewife has refused 
to listen to the voice of the instructress or the organiser." 
I should like to ask how Mr. Anderson reconciles the quotation 
with the statistics on the question. . . . The poultry popula- 
tion of Ireland is practically fixed, and you may take it roughly 
at 18,000,000. These were the figures for 1907, but they did 
not include chickens. Subsequent to 1907 chickens were in- 
cluded, and, consequently, there has since been an increase 
giving us a figure of about 24,000,000. Let us take that as a 
standard, and come to the result in long hundreds of eggs. 
What are the figures ? In 1904, 5,643,000 ; 1905, 6,194,000 ; 
1906, 6,494,000 ; 1907, 6,675,000 ; and 1908, 6,501,000. 
If the hen has remained in its pristine and primitive state 
how are we to account for the increase in long hundreds, 
because that increase, on a rough calculation, is an increase of 
six eggs per annum per head. The growth of the egg stations 
is in accordance with the growth of the long hundreds. It is, 
doubtless, absolutely true, as Mr. Anderson says, that there 
are places still in Ireland where the introduction of new breeds 
is practically unknown. But these are remote places, many 
of them forty miles from a railway station, and many of them 
could only be reached by a demonstration aeroplane. If my 
calculation be correct, the influence of the egg stations in Ireland 
tends to the cultivation of an improved strain of poultry, 
and to an increase in the production of eggs. 

Mr. G. W. Little (Manchester) : This is a subject that 
affects my business as a merchant and importer concerned 
in the sale of eggs on the English market We have had 
an experience of the Irish egg trade extending over sixty 
years, and have done our best to keep the flag flying. 
Our relationships with your country have always been of 
the most friendly character, and, to the best of our ability, 
we have distributed information resulting from our experience 
that would be for the benefit and advantage of your collecting 
and shipping centres. 
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May I at this point pass a compliment to the organisers 
of this great Conference ; it is a revelation to me to see 
the interest which is taken in the egg and poultry industry, 
I would also like to compliment the Irish Board of Agriculture, 
whose representatives frequently call upon us for information 
that would be of service in the improvement of the trade at 
this side. I am convinced that a good deal of the success that 
has attended the sale of Irish eggs in recent years is attributable 
to the efforts of that excellent Department. At the same time, 
are we not in danger of overlooking the work of the merchants 
and importers in England, who have been doing their best to 
raise the standard of Irish eggs, as well as the efforts of the 
Irish shippers, who have been labouring long and continuously 
in this direction ? I am told that there are something like a 
thousand Irish egg shippers in this industry. Reference has 
been made to these dealers this morning (perhaps without 
intention) in rather contemptuous terms. To speak of them 
as " higglers " is hardly fair, and belittles their occupation. 
Personally, I should prefer to call them middlemen or mer- 
chants, as they represent an honest and straightforward calling. 
Naturally, these merchants look with an unfriendly and hostile 
eye upon any attempts to interfere with their calling, or to 
have the business taken out of their hands by co-operators. 

Reference has been made to the merchants, or middlemen, 
■forming themselves into rings and combines. Is it not a fact that 
when merchants co-operate together in matters relating to their 
business it is too often looked upon as an action inimical to the 
interests of the trade ? — though this is only what co-operators are 
doing themselves. If the quality, packing, cleanliness, grading, 
of Irish eggs is to be improved it must be done by a union and 
co-operation of all the forces that are employed in the industry. 

Much has been said about the efforts of the co-operative 
societies and their shipments to England. I find from the 
statistics supplied that their total shipments during the past 
year anaount to £75,000 ; this is a small amount in a total of 
£3,000,000. Think of the immense number of shippers and 
middlmen, and of the vast amount of eggs these figures re- 
present ! Do not discredit the men that are doing this work. 
Many of them, it is true, are out of sympathy, and out of touch 
with your organised movement, probably because their co- 
operation has not been invited. They look upon co-operation 
as an unfriendly force in their midst, the purpose and object 
of which is to take the bread out of their mouths and in some 
way to overreach them. I would plead with you to consider 
this honourable class of men. Nothing can be gained by 
disparaging their efforts. 

There is no need for pessimism in regard to your egg trade. 
It is a magnificent tribute to the Irish people that they are able 
to ship £3,000,000 worth of eggs, year after year, to England, 
and this in spite of the tremendous foreign competition. To 
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me, it is a tribute to the efforts of those who have laboured long 
in the past, and it also demonstrates this fact — that the Irish 
egg, as a whole, answers the requirements of the English con- 
sumer. It is true there are dirty eggs to be seen, but these by 
no means represent the bulk of the trade, and they are only a 
small quantity compared with the total volume of Irish eggs. 
The ideal Irish egg, which the trade in England requires, is 
a 15i lbs. per 120, with plenty of colour. Abnormal weights such 
as 17 lbs. 18 lbs., or even 20 lbs. eggs are not required. 

Mr. Harold Barbour (Antrim County Council) : I have just 
a few words to say with regard to the papers. There are some 
figures here, and I am sorry the previous speaker did not con- 
tradict them, because I suppose we must take him as endorsing 
them. If we take pages 114 and 115 of Mr. Harris's paper we get 
some very interesting figures. I take it that the cost of selling eggs 
as stated in (6) comes to 8^ per cent; take (c) ; you will find an 
increase in that case of at least up to 17 per cent., and in (e) it 
goes as far as 25 per cent. I am not an egg producer, I am a 
business man, and I know that, if a man has got his produce 
ready for the market, there are very few businesses that can 
afford to pay 25 per cent, for handing it to the consumer. That 
is a rather heavy charge. I believe that co-operation pro- 
vides a more satisfactory way of distributing produce than any 
of the methods that we have heard about. Twenty-five per 
cent., as I have said, is too high, and, if we can find a cheaper 
way, we will be benefiting a large number of small farmers and 
small holders. 

I was interested to hear a fellow Ulsterman tell of the con- 
ditions that prevail between Belfast and Derry. I should be 
sorry to hint that Ulstermen ever disagree, but I would like 
to suggest that in the district he mentions there are three 
of our co-operative societies, and, I think, three of the most 
successful in the country. They are working well, they are 
increasing their sales, and, as I gathered from the farmers I met 
on the spot, they are very glad that these organisations are 
there. I am glad that I can speak of organisation from a more 
extended area than the line between Belfast and Derry. Only 
recently I have come up from the mountain fastnesses of Kerry. 
There the farmers have adopted the co-operative method, and 
they have secured thereby an improvement in their position. 

The co-operative society is by no means a ring, or a trust. 
It does not seek to control the supply of eggs, it does not 
seek to injure anybody, but it claims, and I would like to 
emphasize this point, to perform a service to the community 
that the producer never thought of. First of all the society 
aims at distributing the eggs at an earlier date after they have 
been laid ; secondly, it teaches grading in the latest method, and 
marketing ; and thirdly, it claims to exercise a most effective 
control over small and dirty eggs. If we, as co-operators, are 
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doing our best to bring about these improvements I leave it 
to you to say if we don't deserve, in some degree, the reward 
of those fresh labours that we have undertaken ? The reward 
that we look for is a general improvement in the position of the 
producers, and an improvement in the trade by which all per- 
sons, including the consumer, will benefit, and I claim that we 
are entitled to look for such results, if for no other reason than 
the fact that our interest in the business is larger than that of 
the egg merchants. Until the goods are sold they belong to 
the producer, and I take it that his interest is much more real, 
and much more worth fighting for than that of the distributor. 
Co-operation, be it good or bad, is legal, and, if the farmers 
who are ratepayers feel inclined to adopt that method, I think 
they are as much entitled to do so as the merchants are to carry 
on their business. 

We heard Mr. Brown mention that horrible feature of 
gambling in futures that exists in Berkshire. I occasionally 
hear the artisan's point of view as to connection with a co- 
operative society. If you could hear what the poor artisan 
says about the wheat corner in Chicago you would have some 
idea of what that artisan would do to the people who gamble 
in futures in eggs. 

Miss Reynolds (Organiser, I.A.O.S.): I was very much 
interested in the speech, I think it was of Mr. Little, who said 
that dirty eggs did not arrive in England. I think he repre- 
sents Manchester. As an Irishwoman that information is very 
gratifying to me, but the question is where do the dirty eggs go 
to that we see in this country ? I come from the West of Ireland, 
and I can assure you that our markets are full of dirty eggs. I 
heard one of the shippers say that even in the North of Ireland 
there were dirty eggs. Where do these dirty eggs go to ? Do 
we eat them at home in Ireland, or what becomes of them ? 

I should also like to say, as being interested in co-operation, 
that I have found a marvellous increase in the price of eggs, 
judging by statements made to me by the farmers and the 
farmers' wives. I have found that the farmers get an increase of 
2s. per hundred through the agency of the co-operative societies. 

I think there are some people here who know more than I 
do as to the likely profits arising from the egg industry. It 
would be interesting to the farmers to read in the papers what 
could be made of eggs when they go through the proper channels. 
My calculation is that one ought to make a profit of £12 10,9. or so 
out of fifty hens. When I was working at home I made a profit 
of £7 out of thirty-six hens. It would be interesting if anybody 
here could give us some idea of what the real profit is on the egg 
industry. 

Mr. Wm. Reynolds (British Poultry Federation and Street 
and District Collecting Depot) : I rise to speak on Mr. HaiTis's 
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paper from the English standpoint. The delegates here must 
understand that the English organisation of egg depots is very 
different from the Irish. Your Irish egg depots, or co-operative 
societies, are very much larger, and apparently deal with the 
wholesale egg merchant. In England our depots are very much 
smaller, and to give you some idea I may say, as representing 
a new federation of egg depots we are forming in England, 
that our total turnover in the first year is not likely to be more 
than £35,000. The average turnover for depots in England 
would not run to more than £1,000, whereas that of some of your 
depots in Ireland is over £7,000. There is only one depot in 
England that could come near you, and that is the Framlingham 
and District Agricultural Co-operative Association. Of course 
it is a different thing to trade with a wholesale egg merchant, 
and to trade with a retailer, as we do mainly. 

In England our districts are more cut up, owing to 
the higglers or middlemen. I don't want to say anything 
against the middleman where he is giving a fair price, and I 
always say that there is no good in starting an egg depot, unless 
the prices already being paid are too low. In our own district, 
before the egg depot was started, the ordinary prices in spring 
were 6d. and in some cases 5d. a dozen. Now we never give less 
than 8d. per dozen. It is useless to start an egg depot where 
they are already giving 8d. a dozen. 

Another point that I would like to raise is whether 
we, as co-operators, ought to deal with the large distributing 
co-operative societies as our customers. On our side I believe, 
as customers, the co-operative societies are of no benefit to us. 
I do not know why it should be so, but practically I believe that 
we get no benefit at all from dealing with them. I should like 
to hear what the conditions in Ireland are, so as to make a com- 
parison with what we are doing. 

Another difficulty that we found was in dealing with 
retailers. They will frequently give as much for an ungraded, 
untested egg as they will for ours. We take the trouble of 
testing, grading, and branding the eggs, and we often do not 
get compensated for that. As a matter of fact the branding of 
eggs is frequently a drawback rather than an advantage. I 
know several instances in which traders declined to take eggs, 
because we had branded them. We brand our dates with the 
Rose brand as a guarantee of quality, but there is another brand 
or stamp on the egg which is done with a small number, and in 
that way we can trace the egg to the producer. Many traders 
object to the small number ; they think it in some way 
indicates the date, and can be found out. I just mention 
these matters as being amongst the difficulties that confront 
us. If we are to go on in the way we are doing we must 
look for better prices, and we must educate our customers to 
see that our eggs are better than the untested, ungraded, and 
unguaranteed ones. 
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A depot should not be started unless there is good cause for 
it, but when it is started the people must be loyal to it, otherwise 
the good prices cannot be ntiaintained. In any kind of co-opera- 
tion there must be loyalty, or we must lose in the long run. 

The Countess of Aberdeen : Sir Horace, I am very grate- 
ful to you for allowing me to say a few words, and I hope you 
will not have to call me to order by the ringing of the bell, or 
otherwise. I am here in so many different capacities that I 
run a danger in that respect. One of the particular reasons of 
my presence is that I am endeavouring to represent a number 
of friends in Aberdeenshire, on Lord Aberdeen's estates, who 
are, unfortunately, unable to be present, and in whom we are 
naturally very much interested. The first thing, I think, which 
interested Lord Aberdeen and myself in poultry was a claus2 
which existed in the older leases of the Haddo House estate. 
When Lord Aberdeen succeeded he found that it was provided 
that every tenant should supply the landlord with a certain 
number of " fat kain hens," to be supplied as required for use 
at the house. I think it would have been a very strange assort- 
ment of birds you would have found thus collected at the home 
farm — it might in some way justify the supreme contempt 
entertained by Aberdeenshire farmers for what they called 
" hen wives." Lord Aberdeen decided to abolish this clause 
in the leases, and it was then that we tried to do something 
to encourage the tenants on the estates to make the most of 
their poultry. The people there are chiefly small holders ; there 
are some 800 of them. Most of them are in an isolated position, 
possessing very few facilities for disposing advantageously of 
their produce. Lord Aberdeen built a large range of poultry 
houses, and introduced a number of different breeds of poultry, 
giving free sittings of eggs to tenants having less than four 
acres, and allowing very favourable terms to all tenants, with 
the result that the tenants were able to get eggs from superior 
birds at reasonably low prices. We also formed an Association, 
in connection with the National Poultry Association, with the 
advice and personal assistance of Mr. Edward Brown, and 
organised those who wished to take up the industry. It was, 
however, a very difficult matter, as there was such a great 
contempt for the whole business in those days. The movement 
as such may not have seemed to do much, but it has had a 
great deal of influence in helping the individual farmers and 
small holders, and it was also the means of starting an excellent 
annual poultry show, where Mr. Brown and other experts have 
judged and pronounced very favourably. You will see from 
what I have said that I have good reason to come here to 
represent those friends. Although they are not here now, I 
hope they will feel the results of this Conference, and benefit 
by the advantages which will, no doubt, arise from it. We 
still hope to secure something from organisation. The great 
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difficulty that we have arises from the fact that the small 
holders are still so very largely under the dominion of " the 
carts." These collect the eggs from the people, and in return 
give them other goods. That is a difficulty that has always 
arisen when there has been any attempt made to form egg 
stations, or egg depots. A number of the people now send their 
produce to Aberdeen and elsewhere by parcel post, and that 
to some extent relieves the situation. 

I also want to say that I am glad to be here in my capacity 
as President of the Women's National Health Association of 
Ireland. In connection with that Association I must say, on 
behalf of the branches throughout the country, that they are 
most anxious to do what they can to organise this industry, 
and for three reasons — (1) Because they are very anxious to help 
anything which promotes outdoor industries ; (2) the encourage- 
ment of the production of eggs and poultry, and the consuming 
of a proportion thereof, introduces a variety of diet which is 
very much to be desired ; (3) because encouragement of these 
home industries concentrates interest in the home amongst the 
young people, and does much to introduce all that brightness 
and interest which go so far to improve the health of the people. 
Within the last few weeks we have been very glad to hear that 
the new organisation, the United Irishwomen, are to take this 
particular side of the work especially under their protection. I 
only say, on behalf of the Women's National Health Association, 
that we welcome them, and will be glad to combine with them 
in any way in this particular matter, and also with the Depart- 
ment's Instructors, in their important work. I am glad to think 
that some of these Instructors already belong to our Association. 

Before I sit down I wish to say what a very great pleasure 
it has been to His Excellency, and myself, to have been brought 
into contact with the delegates and members of this Conference ; 
and especially may I say how glad we have been to unite with 
our Irish friends in welcoming the over-sea visitors, and how 
proud we are to hear their generous testimony to the excellent 
work that has been done in this matter of the egg and poultry 
industry in Ireland. 

Chairman : Let me say with regard to one of Her Excel- 
lency's very generous remarks that I know something about 
this naw organisation calling themselves the United Irishwomen. 
They have been started to deal exclusively with rural problems, 
and they confine their energies to rural districts, but they hope, 
and we of the Organisation Society join in the hope, that they 
will be the female counterpart of the co-operative movement. 
We men may not be very much to blame, but we have to confess 
that we have failed to realise the social side of this movement. 
We have organised only half of our population, the male half, 
and we are now glad to see a young and extremely vigorous 
Association coming in to repair our original omission. 
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Mr. Frederick Verney (National | Poultry Organisation 
Society) : I am desirous of asking one question respecting 
organisation. How far, and in what direction, do your central 
and your local authorities co-operate with you in carrying on 
this movement ? In England we have the necessary legal 
machinery to enable the local authorities to encourage co- 
operation, but, in comparison with their powers, they have done 
uncommonly little, and, in the opinion of many, it is a great 
misfortune that our local authorities should take so little 
advantage of the powers given them by law. Some of them, 
I acknowledge, have been exceptionally active, and have done 
their very best to help forward the movement. But there are 
many counties that have not even touched the fringe of this 
question, and the machinery available is not put into motion. 
We look to you as pioneers in Ireland in this matteu, and we 
hope to follow in your footsteps with, perhaps, the hope of 
attaining some of your success. 

There is another matter that I should like to ask a question 
about which is vital to healthy organisation. Have you, by 
means of concerted action, been able to influence your railway 
rates, what are your rates of transit, and how far have you 
organised your transit in such a way as to help your producers 
to reach good markets quickly and cheaply ? There is one great 
co-operative Farmers' Society in England, the Eastern Counties 
Farmers' Co-operative Society. That Society was inaugurated 
in consequence partly of certain inequities in the railway rates. 
Its object was to remedy them, and to a large extent it did 
remedy them. That Society, which began only seven years 
ago, had, last year, a turnover of more than a quarter of a million. 
That probably is a record of success for almost any business. 
You will find hardly any commercial society in England that 
has so rapidly increased, or has done so much for agriculture as 
that one during the last seven years. 

Chairman : Mr. Verney has asked us as to the relations 
between the Co-operative Organisation Society, and the co- 
operative movement on the one hand, and the central and 
local government of this country on the other. I suggest 
that it would not be convenient to raise that question in con- 
nection with the special matter before this Conference, for the 
simple reason that very large questious of principle are ii*\^oIved 
which you could not discuss without travelling over the whole 
subject of agriculture, and the relations of Government with 
regard to it. The whole question, I think the Vice-President 
will agree with me, arises in connection with recent legislation 
affecting both England, Scotland, and Ireland. No action has yet 
been taken by the Development Commissioners. The whole matter 
is under consideration, so that this would probably not be a very 
convenient time to discuss it. I think the Conference A\'ill agree 
that for the present we had better not enter into this question. 
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Mr. Walter Williams (Agricultural Organisation Society 
of England and Wales) : I am a strong believer in organisa- 
tion for three reasons — firstly, it benefits the producer, secondly, 
it brings about improved methods of marketing, and thirdly, it 
gives greater satisfaction to the trader and consumer. Mention 
has been made of a great society in the Eastern Counties. I 
am proud to be able to tell you that we have the second largest 
agricultural society in the United Kingdom at Carmarthen, 
which has a membership of a thousand odd. Last year the 
turnover was nearly £60,000. When a body like that starts 
to collect eggs it means something. Whatever attitude may be 
adopted in certain quarters with regard to co-operation it is a 
coming thing, it is the movement of the future in Britain. I 
must pay my humble tribute to Ireland, as we have had a good 
deal of our inspiration from your country. I was glad to hear 
of your new Society, the United Irishwomen. Get the women 
at work, and put them on your committees. I hope that in 
future you will continue to make progress of an equally satis- 
factory character to what you have done in the past. 

Mr. James Stockdale (Clogher) : I did not intend to speak 
on this matter, but my friend, Mr. Little of Manchester, raised 
the question of the Irish egg shippers. I have been at this 
business all my life, and I know something about it, or at any 
rate I ought to. When I started twenty-five years ago it was 
not, as you may readily understand, from philanthropic 
motives. I started to earn money. The price then was not 
so high as it is now. I sent small consignments, only as large as 
would enable me to get advantage of the tonnage rate, and now 
my turnover is about £14,000 a year. I say that the individual 
shippers are in a position to give the raiser a better price, because 
the shippers have personal supervision of their business, and 
have not to pay salaries to managers, and they are in closer 
touch with the markets. 

We heard an interesting statement made by the Rev. Canon 
Barry as to profits, etc., but I am sorry that he did not give us a 
return of his expenses. I have been informed that there is a co- 
operative society selling eggs in the Liverpool markets 5d. a 
hundred cheaper than the individual shippers. Some of these 
co-operative societies are giving the farmers 2d. per. hundred, 
or rather per 120 eggs, less than the individual shippers are 
paying in the markets in the County Tyrone. 

I do not object to co-operation at all. I would rather encour- 
age it, but I say that when one of these societies sends an 
organiser to a particular locality we, who are engaged in the trade, 
should all be consulted. I think there is no doubt that the 
shipper can give, and does give, a better price to the raiser than 
he can get from the societies. We send our men direct to the 
farmers' houses. We collect their supplies, we grade and arrange 
them, we see that they are not damp, that there is clean straw, 
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and everything possible is done to increase their marketable 
value. I am, as I have told you, anxious to help co-operation, 
but I do not think that every interest should absolutely 
disappear in the face of co-operation. 

Miss Gubbins -Hurley : Representing the United Irish- 
women of West Clare, I would just like to say that, in the remote 
district I come from, you can get all the eggs you want at present 
for 7d. a dozen, and later till September for 5d. a dozen. It is no 
use trying to increase the egg output unless you can offer a 
more profitable market than that. 

I was speaking to Rev. P. Glynn of the Congested Districts 
Board a few days ago, and he believes in a great future for the 
egg industry in the district, if the United Irishwomen could, 
as they propose, start a bi-weekly egg collecting depot and put 
the producer in touch with the English fresh egg market. 

Mr. W. T. Parker (Price and Parker, Ltd., Bristol) : I have 
been a distributor in England for just about thirty-five years, 
and my object in coming here was to learn what was going on 
in Ireland in connection with the egg business. I am largely 
interested in this business, and also in the butter business, but 
my chief interest on the present occasion, of course., relates to 
eggs. I feel somewhat as one who all his life had been behind a 
curtain, which has now been drawn aside by what I have learned 
from the proceedings here yesterday and to-day. I am free 
to confess that I now know more about this business as trans- 
acted on this side of the water, than I have ever known before, 
as the speakers have been very frank in admitting their faults. 

With regard to the question of organisation, there are two 
points which have occurred to my mind whilst listening to the 
speakers here this morning. One of these points was suggested 
by the Chairman in his opening address, and the other has 
since occurred to me. 

The first point that I want to refer to is the alleged effect 
of co-operation of raising the price of eggs. I think your organ- 
isation societies have patted themselves on the back a little too 
much in this respect. I am perfectly ready to concede to them 
all the praise that they legitimately deserve — and they do deserve 
a good deal for their work in the past — but they are not entitled 
to all the praise that some speakers here seem anxious to lavish 
on them. I would ask you to remember that the price of eggs 
throughout the world is, at the present time, higher than it 
was a year or two ago. Eggs are worth Is. to Is. 6d. per 120 
more now than they were last and previous years, and that 
fact accounts largely for the difference in prices which the 
speakers claimed that the co-operators have brought about. 
There is, of course, a portion of this difference attributable to 
the improved methods of production, collection, grading and 
packing eggs. The organisers and instructors deserve a con- 
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siderable amount of credit for that, and I would be the last to 
deny it to them ; but they must admit that the difference in 
price is due to these conditions, and not to the alleged dishonesty 
of the higglers in having given a less price in previous years. I 
think such a charge is quite unfair. 

Another matter that Sir Horace Plunkett referred to was 
business methods. He said if you wanted to have a successful 
business you must deal with business in volume, and not in 
detail. Now, let me tell you that there is an idea growing in 
England that your co-operative associations and many 
shippers are making a strong attempt to eliminate the middle- 
man, that is the wholesaler, and to establish direct relations 
exclusively with the retailer. In my opinion this is a most 
mistaken and unfortunate policy to pursue. Of course it jnay 
be thought that, as a wholesaler, I may have an axe to grind. 
I admit it, and I may say that we all have axes to grind, and 
I am making these observations as much in your interest as 
my own. As I say, this is a mistaken policy, because you have 
not the organisation, and you cannot possibly have the organisa- 
tion to carry it out effectually. You do not, and cannot reach 
the retailers, except in a very partial way, and the consequence 
is that you introduce an element tending to lower the market 
price throughout the whole country. No retailer will entertain 
the idea of doing business direct, unless he is shown an actual 
financial difference ; therefore, to do the business you at once 
have to give away to the retailer the slight difference that 
makes the profit to the wholesaler. Therefore, in the first place, 
there is no immediate financial advantage in this policy. 
Secondly, you cannot, and never will be able to do this com- 
pletely, consequently it is only a portion of the retailers who 
get this advantage. There is great competition amongst the 
retailers, and immediately they get an advantage they do not 
keep it to themselves, but give it away by lowering their prices 
to their customers, and this, of course, has its effect on all com- 
peting retailers, who must also put their prices down ; this 
again, operating on the merchants, compels them to lower their 
purchasing price also. You will see, therefore, by this reasoning, 
you are obtaining no advantage whatever yourselves ; on the 
other hand, you are creating, at the expense of the merchants, 
a general disadvantage to everybody concerned, except the 
consumers. Therefore, I venture to strongly advise the co- 
operative associations of this country, as well as individual 
shippers, to cultivate and support the shippers and wholesale 
importing section, who have the organisation necessary to 
market the goods effectually, and to the general advantage of all 
concerned. 

Mr. J. D. O'Connor (Cork County Committee of Agricul- 
ture) : Some remarks were made as to the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society grant, and it was denied that any contribution 
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was given to the co-operative societies. As I understand, 
there were sums of four and five thousand pounds per annum 
granted from the Department of Agriculture to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society to back them up against the shippers. No 
doubt the Department never intended it to take such form as 
to back up organisation societies for the purpose of knocking 
out the shipper. Nobody would seriously say that. The money 
was raised by a penny rate for the purposes of agriculture 
and technical instruction in all the counties of Ireland. The 
money was in certain circumstances, as far as I understand, 
used for a purpose for which it was never intended, and that is, 
for the purpose of knocking out the shipper. 

Right Hon. T. W. Russell : Oh, no. . 

Mr. J. D. O'Connor : This money was public money, and, if 
it was used for such a purpose, it was wrongly applied. 

As regards competition in the open market, it is said that 
shippers sometimes have a ring. Now that is not the case at 
all. I come from Cork, where I believe they can boast of one 
co-operative society being a success, but I believe a large number 
of them are not successes. In Cork the best eggs in the country 
are produced, and that is done altogether apart from the 
influence of the co-operative societies. Some miembers in 
their addresses suggested the advisability of linking one co- 
operative society with another in one gigantic long firm. Well, 
if that is done, it surely would be nothing less than a ring. 

The improved prices now obtained are not, in my opinion, 
in any way attributable to the work of the co-operative societies 
The prices were improved largely because the Department sent 
intelligent women as lecturers to the various parts of the country. 
The people were taught the advantages of having clean eggs, 
of having clean straw, and of improving the general conditions 
as regards the treatment of poultry. The Irish peasant woman 
is very quick to learn, and there is never a change, either a 
rise or a fall, in the market which she does not understand all 
about. There seems to be some species of telepathy whereby 
the people can tell you at a distance of several miles what the 
prices were in the market towns on the previous day. The 
" higgler " is now a very much abused man ; but I know that, 
in the remote parts of Ireland, when the people were very poor, 
and when they wanted a few pounds to pay the landlord or 
to pay the shopkeeper, it was to the " higgler " they went. He 
was a useful man then. When the farmer Avas being rack- 
rented and could not pay his rent, the higgler or shipper was 
very welcome. Now all that is changed : — 

" Deserted in their utmost need 
By those their former bounty fed." 
Now with the improved conditions brought about in the country 
the farmer's wife can dress herself respectably. She can come 
into town and sell her eggs. She can get cash in her pockets ; 
and these fellows, the " higglers," who were so important in 
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former days when there was not this prosperity, are now to 
get the go-by. I am glad, however, that such a thing is by no 
means general over Ireland, and I am glad that Canon Barry 
and the gentleman who followed him do not express the feelings 
of the people generally. 

Rev. Canon Young (Monaghan County Committee of 
Agriculture): One of the speakers asked about the profits that 
could be made on a small egg farm. I would like just to give 
my own experience on this matter. Last year I stocked my 
land with 30 hens, 9 ducks, and a drake. I paid for everythini; 
I got — ^meal, oats, and potatoes — and I made a calculation. I 
supplied a rather large household with eggs^a household 
generally consisting of eight to ten people — -from the end of 
March to the end of June. I made presents of 8 or 10 dozens 
of eggs at different times, and the net result was that I made 
£3 18s. 6d. profit out of my 30 hens and 9 ducks. There is a 
mine of wealth to be got out of this business if it is properly 
attended to. The attention that I personally gave to the farm 
was not much. I merely went to it during my odd leisure 
moments. 

Now with regard to this matter of co-operation, a good deal 
of water has been thrown on it, but that water has not in the 
least damped my ardour on the subject. Look at what co- 
operation has done East, West, North and South. Look at 
the ladies and gentlemen who are here to-day. They are all 
here as evidence of the good of co-operation. But co-operation 
should not be all on one side. There should not be any 
antagonism between the interests represented here, and I don't 
see that there is any reason for any friction. If we would all 
pull together : the producer, the middleman, the wholesale 
buyer, the shipper, each endeavouring to help the other as 
far as possible, the industry would be immensely forwarded, 
and the people throughout the country would find a vast 
improvement in the trade profits which they realised from it. 

Major Baktrum (Ballybrack) : I feel as if I were standing 
here under false pretences, as I do not belong to a co-operative 
society, nor have I any connection with the shipping merchants. 
In South County Dublin we have no co-operative society, and 
our work is direct between the producer and the consumer. 
I want to ask why we should stand outside the pale of co- 
operation in this country. We do a great deal of work and a 
great deal of trade. There is a direct trade between Ireland 
and England. In my own little place in Co. Dublin I could 
sell twenty or thirty times the number of eggs if I only had 
the land. I must limit my customers in accordance with the 
extent of my land. As Mr. Brown said this morning, our 
problem is one of intensification. The increase of productiveness 
is of greater importance than the increase of numbers. 
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I sell only in the autumn, and cease my sales on the 1st 
of March. From the 1st of March the eggs are put down in 
water-glass, and they are kept and sold during the autumn. 
The eggs must be put down fresh, that is all-important. It 
is a good trade and should pay very well. 

Some one said that we did not clamour enough for State 
assistance. As a matter of fact we do not like State interference. 
The man who comes round with a book and asks about the 
number of beasts and hens, or asks questions about transplanting, 
we regard as a nuisance. What I would expect, however, is 
that the Department should undertake the higher scientific 
work that we have neither the leisure, nor perhaps the ability, 
to do. We look to them to carry out investigations dealing 
with the diseases of fowl, and we look to them for information 
as to the hen best suited to a particular district. 

Mr. J. Nugent Harris, in reply, said : I should like at the 
outset to speak of the English movement as regards the 
middleman. It is not by any means correct to say that we 
want to eliminate the middleman altogether. The position 
that we take up is a totally different one. What we say is this 
— that all unnecessary middlemen should be eliminated. Agri- 
culture carries too many on its back. Recently an investigation 
was made in a district in Wales, and we discovered that within 
a radius of five miles from a particular town there were fifty 
agents all living on the operations of the farmers. Now, fifty 
agents within a radius of five miles represents too heavy a 
drain on agricultural resources. 

The discussions that have taken place here demonstrate 
up to the hilt that education without organisation is incomplete, 
the two things must dove-tail. Mr. Verney told us of Avhat was 
being done in the United States. He told us of the money spent 
on the educational side of the work, and Mr. Brown mentioned 
what was being done in Canada and the United States. It will 
be interesting to the Conference to hear that there is a move- 
ment in the United States and Canada which has for its object 
the establishment of organisation societies similar to those in the 
United Kingdom. The people on the other side of the Atlantic 
recognise that education without organisation cannot do very 
much good. It is all very well for an instructor or instructress 
to go round to the various districts and say to a man that he 
can put so many fowl or so many cows on his land. That 
is all right up to a point, but then the very important question 
arises, what are you to do with the produce when you have got 
it ? It is no good to produce stuff for ^vhich there is not an 
available market. By means of co-operation a system is 
devised whereby produce can be most advantatjeously disposed 
of. You go to a dairy farmer for instance, and say to him, " Oh, 
your land is not currying sufficient cattle." His answer probably 
would be, " Why should we put more cattle on ; if we did, we 
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should have a difficulty in dealing with the surplus milk." It 
amounts to this, that the question of surplus produce must be 
tackled, and there is no method by which it c£ n be so effectively 
tackled as by co-operation. In Denmark they have dealt 
with it very well. A farmer there would probably belong to 
five or six different societies, and the advantage of placing his 
produce, which he is afforded as a result of the organisation 
of these societies, and as a result of the information which they 
supply, helps him very considerably. Surplus produce leaves 
him unaffected. He can nearly always dispose of everything 
he produces. We want something of that kind here. 

Mr. Brown has said that there are certain districts where 
co-operation would not be of the slightest use. I hold that 
there is no district, no matter how close it might be to a centre 
of distribution, where co-operation could not be made advan- 
tageous. If it is only by sending a quantity in bulk and getting 
reduced railway rates, you will find co-operation desirable 
and important. 

With regard to the question of egg trains, I think that they 
would be of advantage to Ireland. In South Wales many of 
the producers got wagons and traps and drove a considerable 
distance to the railways stations in order to see these trains. 
The educational advantages were given, not only in the big 
centres, but were distributed to people living in remote districts. 
What was done in Wales could, I think, be done in Ireland. 

Reference was made to the question of combination amongst 
distributors as compared with combination amongst the pro- 
ducers. In the co-operative society, as we know it, capital is 
the servant, not the master. The capital is under control, 
and the profit that remains, after payment of 5 per cent, interest 
and certain payments towards reserve funds, is given to the 
members in proportion to the business that they have done. 
With the ordinary distributor or merchant all the profit and all 
the gain is for himself. The producer is not thought of very 
much. 

Mr. Verney made some remarks about the county councils 
in connection with co-operation, and I say, as regards England, 
it is distinctly encouraging to see the new outlook that the 
local authorities have adopted in this matter. I am glad to 
bear testimony to the splendid support that Mr. Verney's own 
County Council has given to us in the past. The members of 
that Council have done magnificently, and, as far as I can see, 
they are likely to do even better in the future. I think we are 
doing work now on behalf of twelve county councils. They 
vote certain sums of money to us, and it is my honest opinion 
that we are giving them very good value for their money. 

Looking at the work of co-operative societies, the turnover 
they get on a small capital is quite astonishing. In the Ipswich 
Society there is a turnover of over a quarter of a million. I . 
think it is £275,000, and yet the capital is less than £2,000._ We 
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have our smallest society in Wales ; it has a paid-up capital of £l 
only, and the turnover last year was £360, and it placed nearly 
£20 to reserve. What industrial concern will compare with 
societies like that ? In the Carmarthen Society the paid-up 
capital is extremely small, but the turnover of the Society last 
year was nearly £60,000. 

In connection with all this work, it is only right and fair that 
a generous tribute should be paid to Ireland. Ireland has been 
the pioneer in co-operation, as applied to agriculture, in the 
United Kingdom. We gladly take off our hats to the great 
movement started by Sir Horace Plunkett. The English 
Organisation Society is the child of that movement, and we have 
the greatest respect for our parent. It is a great joy to us to 
bear testimony to the support that the Irish movement has 
given to us. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that, if this Conference did 
nothing else but bring together the merchant and the producer, 
as it has done, to discuss questions in which they are both 
deeply interested, it would have far more than justified itself. 
I would like to bear testimony to the splendid way in which the 
Conference has been organised, and I am certain that beneficial 
results will accrue from it. 

Mr. R. A. Anderson : I cannot complain of the reception 
which has been accorded to my paper. While I refrained from 
saying anything in it which might provoke anger, I certainly 
introduced into it many points which I expected would have 
been dealt with severely by some of the speakers I have listened 
to to-day. Instead of that I have only heard the oft-repeated 
tale of the injured trader. We have had a couple of representa- 
tives of the trade coming up here and pleading that they should 
be " left the markets " ; that we should have pity on the ship- 
pers, and not "wipe them out of existence." These gentlemen 
appear to forget that our co-operative organisers only go where 
they are asked to go, and the people only ask them to a district 
where they are not satisfied with the existing condition of things. 
If our co-operative system is as bad as its critics represent it 
to be, then, it will speedily disappear from the face of the 
country, and the shipper will have things all his own way. If, 
on the other hand, it is sound, it will remain, and I believe it is 
sound, and that it is going to remain. It is quite certain that 
we have made a good many mistakes in the early days of our 
organisation, and those mistakes I have endeavoured to deal 
with in my paper, and I have been quite ready to admit them 
all. We are wiser now I believe than when our societies were 
first started, and I think that, as regards any future operations 
on the same lines, we shall have a better chance of success 
because of the experience we have had. 

One aspect of this co-operative movement, which was only 
touched on very indirectly by one of the speakers, is the 
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advantage of having an organisation of producers, such as exists 
in the co-operative society, as a medium for receiving the educa- 
tion given by such bodies as the Department of Agriculture. 
There is no doubt that education and instruction will be far 
more effective when given through an organised community, 
and can be much more cheaply given than if it is attempted to 
educate and instruct unorganised workers. Such instruction 
is absolutely necessary if the people are to do their best work, 
and it is quite fair that it should be given to organised commu- 
nities by the Department, or by any other agencies. 

The great point to be aimed at is the improvement of 
methods, and the enhancement of the profits earned by the 
producers. If the people are organised in co-operative societies, 
their societies must be made profitable to the members. The 
object of the co-operative societies is not to make a " corner " 
in eggs, as some people suggest, and which, as our Chairman 
told you, is impossible, but to cheapen production by means of 
improved methods, and to reduce the cost of distribution. It is 
obviously impossible to make a "corner" in anything so perish- 
able as eggs, but we want to do all that we can for the 
people who keep poultry, and we want to improve their 
methods, and to increase their receipts. 

Co-operative organisation is something more than a mere 
commercial question. It is a question affecting the social well- 
being of the country. Egg production is mainly carried on by 
the poorer people who live in small holdings, and it is an 
industry that can be carried on profitably in every part of 
Ireland. It can be added to the existing industries on the 
farm, and it can be made a new source of wealth production, 
if it is only intelligently and efficiently handled. The societies 
which we have established help the people in the poorer districts 
to improve their methods. "When we see that the poultry- 
keepers need better organisation we do what we can to help 
them. We want to bring to the poor people, who are twenty or 
thirty miles away from a railway station, the advantages 
which can only be provided by organisation. Our object is 
to enable them to put their produce on the market as cheaply, 
and as expeditiously, as people in more favourable circumstances 
and less remote districts. This can be done by organisation, 
and I do not see what possible objection there can be from any 
standpoint to this being done. 

Some of the merchants on the other side think that we 
have declared a vendetta against the shippers, and that we 
want to wipe them out of existence. That is absolutely wrong. 
As long as the shipping trade is conducted in the excellent way 
in which it is now done by some firms it will be necessary and 
desirable to employ the trade for the distribution of produce. 
Instead of declaring war on these distributors we are really 
helping them. We are simplifying their trade. We organise 
the business at this end in a way which must be of considerable 
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advantage to them. While we feel grateful to these firms for the 
good that they have done in the past, we think they should 
realise that they cannot possibly deal with the question of pro- 
duction as well as the people who are directly concerned in the 
industry. The organisation of the productive end of the 
business may be safely left to us. We have had considerable 
success already in our organisation, and we expect still greater 
success in the future. The work that we are doing cannot fail 
to make the industry generally more profitable. I have always 
held that the co-operative agricultural movement would 
enable people with small incomes to pretty well double them. 
I believe agricultural organisation can be carried to a point at 
which eggs can be put on the market all the year round at a 
shilling a dozen. This would suit the grocer and the merchant, 
and it would suit the consumer as well. I am quite satisfied 
that the improved methods which are capable of being intro- 
duced into this industry will benefit everybody, and will insure 
to the producer a better price than he is paid at present. 

While it is scarcely relevant to my paper, I may say that I 
believe it possible eventually to formulate a scheme whereby 
this improvement will take place with regard to the eggs, and 
whereby, also, the best butter will be procurable all the year 
round at a shilling a pound, and milk at a penny a pint. If we 
could do this, and I believe we can, we shall have made consider- 
able progress in advancing such work as that in which Her 
Excellency has taken such a warm and practical interest. 

I hope I have not said anything to hurt your feelings, or the 
feelings of anybody connected with any branch of the trade. 
We don't want to hurt the feelings of anybody. We want to 
do the best we can for all, and we are anxious that everybody 
fulfilling a useful function in the industry should increase his 
profits. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

FRIDAY, 5th MAY. 

On resuming after luncheon the chair was taken by Sir 
Matthew Wallace, President of the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

In opening the final session I hope you will allow me to 
express my sense of the very high honour which has been done 
to Scottish agriculture by inviting a Scottish farmer to share 
the duties and responsibilities of Chairmanship at this Confer- 
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ence. I heartily wish you could have imported, not only the 
President, but also the whole Scottish Chamber of Agriculture 
to listen to your debates and participate in them. It would 
have been a valuable demonstration lesson for them, far more 
effective than some pioneer lectures I have recently been in- 
flicting upon them. No such Conference as this — possessing the 
same effectiveness as this — a conference in which we have the 
directing power and official information of the Government 
brought into close and active co-operation with the repre- 
sentatives of the industry, would be possible in Scotland to- 
day, for the lack of such a Department of Agriculture as you 
possess in Ireland. You Irish people are indeed fortunate 
in your Department of Agriculture, fortunate in the two dis- 
tinguished men who have presided over it since its creation, 
especially fortunate in the most able and cultured adminis- 
trator who was one cf its founders, and who since its inception 
has acted as its Secretary — Mr. Gill — fortunate to the point of 
envy in the capable and industrious staff who work the Depart- 
ment, and with almost all of whom I am proud to claim an 
intimate personal friendship. There need be no surprise, 
therefore, that I am a strong advocate for the creation in Scot- 
land of a similar Department of Agriculture, following your 
model as closely as the different conditions will permit. I know 
no better model in any country. Your Recess Committee's 
Report, although fifteen years old, is still the best agricultural 
document extant in this country, and the annual reports of the 
Department are veritable fountains of information. I hope 
I may be able to persuade my fellow-countrymen, and that at 
no distant date we may be able to extend an invitation to Irish 
delegates to meet us in Edinburgh to discuss some agricultural 
subject as usefully as has been done at this Conference. 
{Applause.) 

We will now enter upon the discussion on the subject of 
collection and grading of eggs. 



Collection and Grading of Eggs. 

Paper No. i. 
By JOHN DRYSDALE, 

Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

In dealing with this subject under the following heads, I 
will confine myself strictly to Scottish conditions and 
Scottish methods. In order to duly appreciate the situation 
in Scotland prior to the formation of the Scottish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society fully five years ago, it is 
necessary that I should briefly indicate the methods of 
marketing that prevailed prior to the adoption of the 
Society's organised co-operative schemes of collection and 
marketing. Where farmers were situated within convenient 
reach of a local market the prevailing custom was, and 
still is, to send the eggs once a week either to some retail 
provision merchant or dairyman with whom the farmer might 
have regular dealings, or, as in some cases, dispose of them 
in the open market. Under this system the buyers in every 
case fixed the price, and when at times the local market became 
glutted through oversupply, the buyers quite naturally took 
advantage of the situation, and offered reduced prices. There 
was no organisation and no attempt at regulating the supply 
to the demand. In winter, when supplies were scarce the 
eggs were held up for a fortnight, and sometimes even longer. 
It is a common custom for producers who are located near 
industrial and residential centres of population to deliver 
supplies of eggs along with dairy produce direct to the con- 
sumer from day to day as they may be required. This system 
cannot well be improved on, but it is only a limited, favoured 
few who are in this fortunate position. 

It is, however, rather with that numerous class of pro- 
ducers who are far removed from the large consuming centres 
that I propose to deal with in this paper. The system of 
collecting and marketing poultry produce in such districts was 
at one time, and unfortunately in some cases still is, of the 
most primitive and unbusinesslike kind. The eggs and other 
produce were collected by general dealers who went round the 
country with vans, giving in return for the produce so collected, 
groceries and other goods in barter. Under such an iniquitous 
system the unfortunate producer sold his produce at wTetchedly 
bad wholesale prices, and got in exchange goods of inferior 
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quality at exorbitantly high retail prices. This system war, 
bad for the producer and prejudicial to the consumer, because 
produce collected in this way is never put on the market in 
the same fresh, well-handled condition which is rendered 
possible under a better organised system. In the more remote 
districts eggs might be 14 to 28 days old before being placed 
in the hands of the retailers, ahd meanwhile the collector had 
his profit, the wholesale merchant his profit, and finally the 
retail distributor another profit. Consignments of eggs for- 
warded from such districts were not tested for freshness, 
neither were they properly graded — clean and dirty, large and 
small, being all packed together. The' system of packing also 
left much to be desired. Heavy returnable cases were em- 
ployed, holding 90 to 190 dozen, and straw not always in the 
best condition was used as packing material. In the case of 
eggs conveyed by sea^ — probably in the first instance by small 
boat before being handed over to the trading steamer — the 
cases got damp and the damp straw seriously injured the 
quality of the produce. 

In such circumstances it was not a matter for surprise that 
eggs collected and handled in this way should command a less 
favourable price than that obtained for well-handled, properly 
graded produce coming from those Continental countries where 
an organised system of collecting and handling the produce 
had been adopted. With a few isolated exceptions very little 
attention had been paid to the breeding of poultry, conse- 
quently the majority of fowls to be seen about the farms and 
crofts were of a very nondescript kind, and hens were often 
kept too old, in many cases long after they had ceased to be 
profitably productive. Among farmers and crofters ahke there 
was a widespread belief that poultry-keeping did not pay, and 
that every hen died in debt, hence the absence of business 
methods alike as regards breeding and management of poultry, 
and marketing of produce. The poultry were regarded as a 
perquisite of the women-folk, and little or no assistance or 
encouragement was given by the men. A large proportion of 
the eggs coming from the Highlands and Islands were small in 
size, weighing 13 to 14 lbs. per long hundred. Too many eggs 
were produced in spring and early summer and hardly any at 
all in winter. 

Improved Breeds of Fowls. 

In the congested areas in Scotland the Congested Districts 
Board has for some years been endeavouring to improve the 
breeds of poultry by sending for distribution in selected districts 
settings of eggs for hatching from pure, approved breeds of 
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fowls. Unfortunately the breeds favoured by the crofters 
were of the spring and summer laying varieties, and this 
tended to increase the output of eggs at the cheapest time. 
Some of the breeds introduced were not found suitable for 
the rather rigorous climatic conditions prevailing in these 
parts. The entire lack of local organisation militated against 
the success of the Congested Districts Board scheme. Since 
the issue of the Report by the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Secretary for Scotland in 1908, to enquire 
into the poultry industry in Scotland, the Congested Districts 
Board have been giving effect to some of the recommendations 
made by the Committee. Breeding stations have been started 
in selected areas, from which settings of eggs from approved 
acclimatised breeds of fowls are being distributed, and it is 
found by the crofters that eggs obtained in this way hatch 
much more satisfactorily than in the case of eggs conveyed 
long journeys by sea and land, and the stock produced are 
hardier. 

Practical Instruction. 

Whilst the introduction of improved breeds is no doubt a 
step in the right direction, much more was urgently needed. 
The average farmer, large or small, crofter and cottar alike, 
needed instruction with regard to the feeding, housing, and 
general management of poultry. Much disease prevailed, 
partly due to improper feeding and housing, and partly to 
too many fowls being kept on limited polluted runs. It was 
further necessary to impress on the producers the necessity 
for adopting more business-like methods of collection, testing, 
grading, and packing of eggs, in order to compete successfully 
on their own markets with the organised producers in other 
parts of the world. The need for this kind of education pro- 
vided an opportunity for the Agricultural Colleges, and this 
work has been vigorously taken up by their staff throughout 
Scotland, especially during the past two years. 

Organisation. 

But education, whilst playing an important and necessary 
part, will not of itself solve the problem. Organisation and 
combination are absolutely essential in order that the produce 
of districts remote from a good market may be promptly 
collected and put on the market in that condition which will 
command the best price. During the past five years the 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the poultry industry, and in its pro- 
paganda work turned its attention first to those districts where 
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the need was greatest. Leaflets dealing with poultry manage- 
ment and the collection and marketing of poultry produce were 
distributed in hundreds of thousands. Lecturers were sent to 
deliver lectures dealing with every aspect of the poultry 
industry, but especially to emphasize the necessity for organised 
combined action in the matter of the collection and marketing 
of produce. Instruction was given in testing, grading, and 
packing, and wherever communities of producers formed a 
co-c^erative society for collective marketing, assistance was 
given to such societies by putting them into direct communi- 
cation with the best retail distributors who were pleased to 
give satisfactory prices for guaranteed fresh, reliable eggs, 
thus obviating the necessity of dealing with the quite un- 
necessary middlemen who had hitherto intervened between 
the producers and the consumers. Such communities speedily 
found that an increased net price of from two to threepence 
per dozen could be obtained after paying all working expenses. 
Increased returns at once stimulated an increased interest, and 
greater attention has been paid to improve the breeds of fowls 
and to adopt an improved system of feeding and general 
management. 

The marked success which followed the formation of a 
few egg-collecting societies, led rapidly to the formation of 
others, and there are now forty such societies engaged in the 
collective marketing of eggs as well as other phases of co- 
operative effort such as combined purchase of requirements. 
Fifteen of these societies are located in the Orkney group of 
islands, five in the Island of Tiree, the others are mostly in the 
Northern Counties and West Highlands. In all the districts 
where this system of collection and marketing has been adopted, 
production has been stimulated and increased to quite a 
phenomenal extent, each year showing a greatly increased 
output of produce over the one that went before, and not 
only has the produce been increased but the quality has also 
been materially improved. No longer do we find eggs weighing 
less than 15 lbs. per long hundred coming from these districts, 
and the bulk of them now weigh 15^ to 16^ lbs. This is a 
marked improvement in a few short years. With one or two 
exceptions, where transit facilities are not satisfactory (and 
where once-a-week marketing only is possible), the eggs are 
marketed twice a week after being tested for freshness, graded 
and packed in wood-wool in modern standard cases of 30 and 
60 dozen sizes. In crofting townships where the members Uve 
within easy reach of the collecting depot the eggs are sent to 
the depot twice or thrice a week, but in districts where the 
population is more scattered the eggs are collected twice weekly 
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by means of vans sent out from the depot, or, as" in"some cases, 
collected by contract. ^, . '^^^a'S^ 

As time goes on societies are acquiring more experience in 
the handling of eggs, and greater attention is being paid in 
this respect, as they come to realise that the best buyers insist 
on having the eggs well graded, and will only pay the highest 
price for such as are uniformly graded and of good weight. 
One very large buyer wrote two years ago as follows : — 

" The produce from those poor northern districts is much 
more marketable since by organised co-operative effort greater 
care and attention has been paid to prompt collection and 
careful packing. An immense benefit would result throughout 
Scotland were home producers taught to give the same atten- 
tion to grading and packing that foreign and some Irish 
producers do." 

Another large firm dealing in eggs from all parts of the 
world wrote as follows : — 

" The style of package which you have introduced among 
your friends in the North cannot, to our mind, be much im- 
proved on. The eggs usually arrive in fine condition, fresh 
and reliable, and show little or no breakage. There is one 
particular matter, however, which Scotch producers require 
to give more attention to, and that is to grading of the eggs. 
We are still behind in this respect as compared with the system 
adopted in Denmark and some other European countries. 
The most useful and best selling eggs in our experience are 
those weighing i6 lbs. per long hundred, and although an 
attempt has been made by some of your societies to comply 
with this condition there is still an improvement needed. To 
secure the confidence of the merchant and the consumer this 
point cannot be ignored. In order to obtain the best prices 
eggs must be promptly collected, tested for freshness, uni- 
formly and systematically graded into what is termed in 
the trade, fifteens, sixteens, and seventeens, as the case may 
be. A case of sixteens must not be made up of very large 
or small eggs mixed together, but must be uniformly and 
systematically graded." 

Another large buyer stated that the important points to 
be remembered in the egg trade in order to obtain the best 
prices are freshness, colour, cleanness, size, and uniformity of 
grading. He added : " The best quaUty eggs I handle are 
those from County Down, in Ireland, and the Canonbie district 
of Dumfriesshire. Eggs from those two districts axe hard 
shelled, buff in colour and of good weight. The eggs carried 
in the' boxes supplied through the Scottish Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society leave nothing to be desired in the matter of 
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packing or safety in transit. There is nothing the crofters 
and small farmers have more need to be instructed in than in 
the matter of poultry feeding and general management and 
cleanliness in housing." 

Such are the opinions expressed by a few large buyers 
fully two years ago. Since that time a marked improvement 
has taken place in all these respects. The Poultry Committee 
of the Organisation Society, by means of a grant obtained 
from the Highland and Agricultural Society for the improve- 
ment of breeds of poultry in the Highland counties, have been 
enabled each year for the past two years to distribute large 
numbers of settings of eggs to small holders in the Highland 
Counties. The distribution has been conducted through the 
district co-operative societies, who see that the eggs are placed 
in the hands of the right kind of people and who report regard- 
ing the hatching. All cockerels produced from such eggs, 
other than those required for the immediate district are passed 
on to affiliated societies in other districts for distribution 
amongst their members. 

In the early years of this movement the difficulty which 
confronted most of the societies was the lack of a satisfactory 
supply of eggs during the winter months, and in order to effect 
an improvement in this respect attention has been given, in 
distributing eggs, to supply a considerable proportion of eggs 
from those breeds which have been found best adapted for 
winter egg production. Attention has also been directed to 
the necessity for the earlier hatching of chickens. In districts 
where societies have been established for several years the 
portable hen-house is now a feature in the landscape, indicating 
that more enlightened views are prevailing in regard to the 
necessity for an improved system of housing poultry. 

Marketing. 

In the case of societies which have been a few years in 
existence little difficulty is experienced in finding a ready 
market for first class produce, such societies having estab- 
lished a good connection and a steady demand from the better- 
class provision merchants. But in the case of more recently 
formed societies it was found necessary to appoint two market- 
ing agents, one to work in Edinburgh and the East, and another 
in Glasgow and the West. These agents work on a small com- 
mission, and are responsible for payment of accounts. They 
introduce the produce of societies to the best retail merchants 
and as far as possible avoid the wholesale trade. They keep 
societies advised of any defects as to quality of produce and 
grading. So far societies are not paying their members a 

12 
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price according to weight, but in course of time this system 
of payment will have to be adopted in order to satisfy market 
requirements, and give a direct encouragement to produce 
eggs of good weight. 

Transit Facilities and Freight. 

Excepting in the case of some of the more Northern Isles 
of the Orkney group and on the mainland on the West Coast 
of Sutherland and Rossshire, the transit facilities are fairly 
satisfactory, enabling societies to market twice weekly. But 
in the case of the societies mentioned which have first to ship 
to Kirkwall and then re-ship to Leith, or in other cases where 
produce has first to be sent a considerable distance by land 
and then by sea, and in some cases again by rail, ere the pro- 
duce reaches its destination, the facilities for transit are not 
satisfactory, and the freight charged is excessive, amounting 
in the case of Sutherland and the outer Islands to fully one 
penny per dozen. This seems quite excessive when compared 
with the freight of one-fifth of a penny per dozen from Austria 
to Leith, and three-tenths of a penny per dozen from St. 
Petersburg to Glasgow, even in view of the fact that the Con- 
tinental eggs are packed in cases containing much larger 
quantities. The question of freight is therefore one which 
the Conference might usefully deal with, by making repre- 
sentation in the proper quarter on behalf of associated com- 
munities of egg-producers. 



Paper No. 2. 

By THOMAS S. PORTER, 

Agricultural Inspector, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 

The following remarks relate to Irish eggs only. 

Disposal of Eggs by the Poultry-Keeper. 

Eggs which are sold by the producer are usually disposed 
of by one of the following methods, viz. : — 

(i) By direct sale to the shipper, usually at a market, 
sometimes at the shipper's store, sometimes to the 
shipper's collectors, who buy from the poultry- 
keeper at his home. 

(2) By sale to country or village shopkeepers, who 
usually re-sell to shippers, but sometimes ship the 
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eggs. These eggs are usually delivered at the shop, 
but are sometimes collected by the shopkeepers' 
delivery carts. 

(3) By sale to higglers, who travel from holding to hold- 

ing, buying eggs, and frequently selling groceries. 
The higglers re-sell to shippers. 

(4) By sale to or through a co-operative society, which 

obtains eggs from members and others : the society 
may employ collectors, or the eggs may be delivered 
at the society's store. Such societies are some- 
times worked more or less in connection with Co- 
operative Dairy Societies, proximity to which 
would usually facilitate the frequent delivery of 
eggs by poultry keepers. 

As a rule, eggs are collected or disposed of once weekly ; 
a few dealers, and most co-operative societies, buy eggs by 
weight ; but the usual practice is to purchase them by count, 
paying as much for a small as for a large egg, as much for a. 
stale as for a fresh one, and as much for soiled as for clean. 

In certain districts the average size of eggs is much larger 
than in other districts, and in some districts there is little 
to complain of as to soiled eggs, but, nevertheless, the general 
conditions as to purchase are as stated. So long as these con- 
ditions prevail, the poultry-keeper cannot be expected to 
make any serious effort to provide large, clean, and fresh 

eggs. 

In most parts of Ireland, exclusive of very thinly popu- 
lated districts, competition in the purchase of eggs is keen ; 
this is beneficial to poultry-keepers, in that it generally enables- 
them to dispose of eggs at their full value, having regard 
to the condition in which they are marketed. The facility 
with which this can be done has, however, undoubtedly 
operated against the best interests of the poultry-keeper 
and the shipper, in that it engenders indifference on the part 
of the former to making any serious effort to improve matters, 
as to the cleanliness, size and freshness of eggs when sold.. 
I'he result is that Irish eggs have not as high a reputatiom 
as they might have on British markets, and their average 
value is consequently less than it otherwise would be. 

The Department, in their " Memorandum to Producers "' 
on the marketing of eggs (Appendices, page 216), have intimated 
what the poultry-keeper should do to provide clean and fresh 
eggs, and to bring them to the market in good condition. Irt 
their Memorandum, " Purchase of Hen Eggs by Weight " 
(Appendices, page 218), the merits of that system are explained.. 
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At certain markets, and in certain districts, eggs are brought 
to market clean ; in other markets they are usually more or 
less soiled. It is in the 'power of any poultry-keeper to 
provide clean eggs — -the cause of their failure to do so appears 
to lie with the buyers, who do not decline to purchase soiled 
eggs. The same remark may be taken as applicable to the 
marketing of stale eggs. 

The British buyer wishes to get eggs' running from 15I lbs. 
to i6| lbs. per hhd., coloured, or with a good percentage of 
-coloured eggs. Under the marketing conditions which usually 
prevail, that is when they are bought by count at an all- 
round price, it is the poultry-keeper's interest to keep the 
-large eggs for home consumption, and to sell the small. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the buyer who buys ' by 
count, giving the same price all round, must usually pay 
too much for ' very small eggs, and too little for large, 
thus actually offering a monetary inducement to the poultry- 
ieeper to market small eggs. 

It is the buyers who can do most to bring about the 
much-to-be-desired changes, and there is no doubt that many 
buyers, including many of the most important shippers, 
are extremely anxious to do so, but, although considerable 
improvement has taken place during recent years, their 
efforts have largely failed, owing to the difficulty which has 
been experienced in getting all the buyers in any district to 
act loyally to one another in enforcing and carrying out 
essential conditions, viz. : — 

(a) Refusal to buy stale eggs. 

(b) Payment of a reduced price for small and dirty 

eggs. 

(c) Payment for eggs according to size. 

Several attempts, attended by more or less success, but 
.generally resulting in little permanent improvement, have 
been made to enforce one or more of these conditions, but 
there seems to be little likelihood of any substantial change 
-for the better being effected, unless the buyers all over 
Ireland form themselves into associations, the members of 
which shall be bound, subject to severe penalties, to abide 
strictly by the conditions as to purchase laid down by the 
-associations. 

The readiest method by which to discriminate in price 
between large and small eggs, is to purchase by weight. 
Wherever this system has been adopted to any appreciable 
extent it appears to have resulted in the gradual increase 
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of the average size of egg produced, but it is no doubt difficult 
for one buyer to adopt the system if his competitors dechne 
to do so. 

Of the various systems of purchase mentioned, the best 
are those by which the shipper buys direct from the poultry- 
keeper, either at market or by means of his collectors, as 
such direct purchases afford the greatest facilities for checking- 
the objectionable practice of holding over. The buyer who 
purchases regularly from the poultry-keeper can readily notice 
if the supply suddenly and unreasonably falls off or increases, 
and in the latter case, if eggs are then rising in price, can 
test them. The housewife, howev2r, appreciates the saving 
of time and trouble afforded either by selling to the higgler 
who comes to her door, and not only purchases her eggs, but 
suppUes the necessary groceries, or by selling to the neigh- 
bouring shopkeeper, from whom she obtains household supplies. 
When these systems prevail she will usually accept a lower 
price than is obtainable in the wholesale markets. Against 
the small loss thus incurred there is usually a very con- 
siderable saving of time, and, in addition, the avoidance of 
the risk of breaking or chipping eggs when taking them to 
market. It would, therefore, appear that both the higgler 
and the shopkeeper who takes eggs are useful persons to 
the poultry-keeper in those districts in which there is no other 
organised system of rural collection. 

It must, however, be recognised that both the higgler 
and the shopkeeper who handle comparatively small quantities- 
of eggs are much disposed to hold over eggs when prices are 
rising and supplies are decreasing. It would, therefore, be- 
very much better if every district was so organised that the 
eggs would pass at least once weekly direct from the poultry- 
keeper to the shipper. 

The ideal to be aimed at is a system of collection by 
which the eggs in a given area shall be collected at least once, 
but preferably twice or three times weekly, when the supply 
is sufficient to justify doing so. The nearest approach to that 
system has probably been realised by some of the Co-operative 
Societies formed for the disposal of eggs belonging to their 
members.. Even these societies, however, when they collect 
eggs, find it difficult enough to defray the cost of collection ;. 
this is mainly because the cost of collection is greatly in- 
creased by reason of the failure of poultry-keepers within the 
collecting areas to support the society operating in that area. 
In most districts it would be quite possible for poultry- 
keepers to unite in forming and loyally supporting a society 
which should simply collect eggs throughout a given afea^ 
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■ and dispose of them for the members to a shipper, who could 
thus rely upon obtaining a steady supply direct from poultry- 
■' keepers. 

It has already been stated that eggs are seldom disposed 
■of by poultry -keepers more than once a week, or perhaps 
dt might be more correctly stated that the eggs produced in 
■a particular district are delivered to the shipper weekly. 

Except in comparatively unimportant and isolated 
iinstances, Ireland fails to supply new-laid eggs as required 
Iby the highest class British retailers. This is due to the almost 
luniversal non-existence of a sufficiently frequent collection of 
«ggs from the producers in any district to permit of such a 
trade being established on an extensive scale. 

That such a trade could be established, there is little 
doubt. It is admitted that the Irish egg at its best is equal 
if not superior to those produced in any other country ; 
but owing to the prevailing conditions, subject to which eggs 
are marketed, it has not been possible for Irish shippers to 
enter into this trade to any appreciable extent. 

What is wanted is a system of frequent collection in well- 
populated districts. When the number of poultry-keepers in 
a particular collecting area is not sufficient to justify more 
than a weekly collection, it might be arranged that the eggs 
laid during the last two days prior to collection for the market 
should be kept separate from those laid at an earlier date. 
By this means a proportion of the eggs received by the 
shipper would suffice for a new-laid egg trade. 

In districts in which creameries exist, it would seem that 
it ought not to be difficult to arrange for a daily collection 
■of eggs at the creamery. A difficulty would occur when the 
-milk is collected from small farmers, as the months of largest 
imilk supply would also be the months of heavy egg supplies. 
Another very obvious difficulty would be that many poultry- 
keepers would not have milk to send to the creamery. But 
such difficulties could readily be surmounted if only poultry- 
keepers would co-operate and loyally support one another 
in providing a means whereby the shipper could obtain steady 
supplies of eggs at fixed centres. 

It is not to be understood that eggs are disposed of by 
the poultry-keeper by all the methods above referred to, 
in all parts of the country ; on the contrary, certain methods 
prevail in certain districts, and others in other districts. In 
many districts most eggs are sold by poultry-keepers to shop- 
keepers who in turn dispose of them to shippers. A very 
large proportion of eggs find their way by this means to the 
shipper. It is doubtful if the shopkeeper who handles 
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eggs in a small way usually makes any appreciable profit 
on the transactions ; it would rather seem that he takes 
up this line of business in order to retain customers, who 
might otherwise be drawn off by a rival in trade who is 
prepared to accept eggs, and thus provide the means to 
purchase other goods. The result is that there are a large 
number of such dealers, to whom eggs are but a side line 
in business, whose whole turnover in eggs is so small 
that they have not a sufficient supply to permit of careful 
grading according to size, and of separation of clean from 
dirty eggs. They will, therefore, take every egg that is offered, 
whether large or small, fresh or stale, clean or dirty, paying 
therefor one price all round, because they will not risk losing 
a customer by declining to accept eggs offered. They are 
in addition tempted to try to make a little extra profit out of 
the business by shipping direct instead of selling their eggs 
to a shipper who is handling them on a large scale and can 
therefore grade carefully. It is such people who usually 
. ship the worst class of eggs ; their methods of business dis- 
posing them to economize in every way, so as to clear expenses 
with as little outlay as possible. It would be a very great 
advantage if this class of shipper could be done away with. 
It is probably with this type of dealer that " holding over " 
is most prevalent, as when eggs are getting scarce, he must 
hold over if he has not the quantity on hands to make up 
a 3 cwt. consignment, which is the minimum quantity that 
can be sent at tonnage rates. 

Market Accommodation. 

• 

Some towns provide excellent covered accommodation 
for sellers and buyers, but unfortunately this is very far 
from being generally the case. At most egg markets the 
eggs are sold in the open, and no covered accommodation is 
provided for the buyers. This is a very serious evil, and 
one which market authorities should be encouraged in every 
way to remedy. 

A not uncommon complaint made by British buyers is 
that Irish eggs are musty ; this is generally due to one of 
the following causes, viz. : — 

(i) Packing in the open air in wet weather. 

(2) Use of unseasoned cases. 

(3) Use of damp straw. 

(4) Carting eggs in damp weather, without protection 

from rain by waterproof covers. 
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The best packers will naturally take care to have ample 
supplies of well-seasoned cases and dry straw, and will provide 
waterproof covers to protect cases from rain, both when 
carting empties to market, and when delivering full cases 
to the railway, and many have private stores in which to 
pack at the markets they attend, but large quantities of eggs 
are packed in the streets in the open, with disastrous results 
in wet weather. At some markets, although covered ac- 
commodation is available, open-air packing is carried on 
in wet weather, owing to the prevalence of the system of 
buying in the streets. While packing in the open is perfectly 
legitimate in fine weather, there is no doubt that in a wet 
climate such as that of Ireland, covered accommodation for 
egg packers is essential for the proper handling of eggs. 
There are many egg markets at villages where there is no 
recognised market authority, and it would appear to be very 
desirable that the local authorities at all markets where con- 
siderable quantities of eggs are sold, and where covered 
accommodation for packers does not exist, should provide 
such accommodation, and should also possess the power to 
forbid the use of public thoroughfares for the packing of eggs, 
when suitable accommodation is available for that purpose. 

Testing, Grading and Packing. 

Testing for freshness is necessary when eggs are rising 
in price. The only satisfactory method of testing appears 
to be that by which eggs are passed singly through a ray 
of bright light issuing from a shaded lamp. Such a system of 
testing can only be carried out satisfactorily in a store or 
room. There is no reliable method of testing eggs out of 
doors which could be practised with commercial advantage. 
A shipper who only buys direct from farmers may have sufficient 
confidence in his suppliers to render testing on a rising market 
unnecessary, but the shipper who buys from collectors, 
whether higglers or shopkeepers, must test on a rising market, 
if he desires to ship a reliable article. Unfortunately few 
Irish shippers practise testing. 

Considerable trouble has been caused during recent years 
by reason of the mixture of preserved eggs with fresh eggs. 
It is fairly certain that this practice is adopted to some extent 
by unscrupulous poultry-keepers and dealers. It is almost 
impossible for a large buyer to detect preserved eggs mixed 
through others when buying as rapidly as possible in the 
market, but the shipper who suspects that he is being de- 
frauded in this manner should set aside the suspected eggs. 
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and examine them carefully at leisure, using, if necessary^ 
a pocket lens of moderate magnifying power, which will 
usually permit of the detection of the adhering deposit from 
the preservative solution. An experienced person can also 
form a good opinion as to whether eggs have been preserved 
or not by tapping two together. 

Grading to a fixed weight per hhd. is very essential, if a 
high standard is to be attained. This can only be done 
satisfactorily by the shipper who is handling large quantities,, 
and who has suitable covered premises in which to carry 
out the operation. The not uncommon practice of bringing 
up the weight per hhd. to what is required by mixing large 
with small eggs is highly objectionable. The buyer who 
buys a case guaranteed to be i6 lbs. per hhd. does not want 
to find in it eggs ranging from 14 lbs. to 17 lbs. per hhd. 
Further, a case which is not closely graded cannot compare 
in appearance with one which is well graded. 

The standardisation of packages is very much to be 
desired. The Department have recently issued a memorandum 
on this subject, " Marketing of Eggs, Memo. No. 10 " 
(Appendices, page 222), in which the subject is fully dealt with. 
In that memorandum ten different cases are recommended 
for use, subject to certain specified conditions as to minimum 
size, strength of wood used, and main details of construction. 
The object in view has been to provide standard types of cases 
sufficient in variety to meet all the reasonable requirements 
of the trade, and of such construction that if properly packed 
with eggs of the size for which they are intended, and carefully 
handled in transit, the breakages should not exceed 2 per 120. 
It is admitted by both shippers and carriers that the breakages 
of eggs in the trade between Ireland and Great Britain are 
excessive. It is also admitted that certain shippers who 
grade and pack carefully and use good cases suffer little loss 
under this head. There is no reason why this should not 
apply generally if the best methods are adopted, and it is 
with the wish to bring about this very desirable state of 
affairs that the Department, after carrying out an elaborate 
series of experimental shipments, and consulting all the 
interests concerned, have recommended for use the standard 
packages referred to. Two causes have contributed to the 
adoption of a larger number of standard cases than would 
otherwise be necessary, namely :■ — 

(i) The necessity, with respect to cases of certain 
types, of providing two sizes, with a view to 
economy, one to carry eggs weighing up to 
15 lbs. per hhd., and another for larger eggs. 
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(2) The necessity, with respect to certain types of cases, 
of providing one pattern for hand-packed, and 
another pattern for tray-packed eggs. 

So far as it seemed desirable, every effort has been made 
to avoid imposing conditions which would render the standard 
cases costly in construction, provided that they shall be 
sufficiently strong. 

Although the standard cases recommended for use would 
undoubtedly cost more than the inferior and unsuitable 
cases frequently used, yet, on the other hand, it would seem 
fairly certain that the general adoption of standard cases 
would result in a reduction in cost, as makers would be in 
a position to prepare large quantities of the cases used in 
any district to standard sizes, instead of, as at present, having 
to make different sizes to suit different purchasers. 

The experimental shipments carried out by the Depart- 
ment to test the relative merits of different types of cases 
clearly proved that if eggs are properly graded, and properly 
packed in the standard cases recommended for use, the 
breakages should not exceed two per hhd. if the cases are 
handled with reasonable care in transit. At present the 
average breakages far exceed that amount, and are a source 
of great loss and trouble to shippers and carriers. It has 
already been pointed out that many shippers are to blame 
for bad packing and the use of unsuitable packages, but it 
is also absolutely certain that egg cases are at times very 
roughly treated by the carriers. The extra cost of the standard 
cases would probably be recouped by the consequent greater 
immunity from loss on account of breakages. 

There are many shippers of Irish eggs who take the greatest 
care in grading and packing, and whose eggs are delivered 
in most creditable style, but there are others, already referred 
to, who are of precisely an opposite type, but who appear 
to find a ready sale for their goods. The fact is that there 
are a good many British buyers who will buy the cheapest 
eggs offered, no matter what their quality is, nor how badly 
they are packed, and so long as this is the case it will be 
■difficult to produce an all round improvement in the manner 
in which Irish eggs are shipped : probably the rise in the value 
■of eggs will produce a change for the better. 

While admitting that great improvements have taken 
place in the manner in which Irish eggs are sent to market, 
it cannot be denied that Continental shipments are generally 
superior so far as the cases and packing are concerned. The con- 
ditions of the trade appear to have much to say to this question. 
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Eggs from the Continent are sent forward by those only 
who ship on a large scale, and who are therefore in a position 
to pack and grade in the very best style ; whereas in Ireland 
the facility with which a trader who is working on a very 
small turnover can get into touch with a British buyer, has 
resulted in the bringing into existence of a large number of 
shippers of small quantities of eggs, who include in their 
numbers most of those who are careless in their methods, and 
bring discredit on Irish produce. 

To sum up, it would appear that the systems which 
generally or frequently prevail in Ireland with respect to the 
marketing of eggs, might be improved with advantage to 
the poultry-keeper, the shipper, the case-maker, and the 
carrying companies by the adoption, so far as circumstances 
permit, of the following practices, viz. : — 

(i) The formation of district associations of buyers 
and shippers of eggs, for the purpose of combina- 
tion in the enforcement of desirable conditions 
subject to which eggs shall be purchased. 

(2) Buyers to reject stale eggs, to discriminate in 

price between clean and dirty eggs, and to purchase 
hen eggs by weight. 

(3) Provision by means of associations of poultry 

keepers or otherwise for the more frequent collection 
or bringing to market of eggs. 

(4) Eggs to be tested by a light test on rising markets. 

(5) The provision of covered accommodation for shippers 

in all important egg markets. 

(6) The adoption of standard packages. 

(7) Eggs to be closely graded. 

(8) The protection of eggs, egg cases, and packing 

material from wet at all times. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Richard Jones, J.P. (Dublin Chamber of Commerce) : 
I desire to make a few remarks from my own point of view^ 
that is, on behalf of the Irish merchants, and at the outset 
I would like to congratulate the Department on the great 
success of this Conference. The proceedings of yesterday and 
to-day will concentrate public attention on an industry which has 
always been a large and important one in Ireland, and which is 
rapidly growing in value and in volume. It is well known that 
if the egg and poultry industry has obtained any large degree 
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of volume in Ireland, it has been altogether in the past due to 
the very poorest and the most unlearned of her population, the 
labourer, the cottier, and the small farmer. Large farmers did 
not formerly engage in this industry to any considerable extent 
They did not seem to look upon it as a good method of acquiring 
wealth. I think their ideas on this subject have, however, 
changed very much, and that change is in a large degree attri- 
butable to the action of the Department in establishing im- 
portant centres throughout the country where the poultry 
industry is attended to, and in enlisting the interest of the well- 
to-do portion of the population in it. 

I must also say, on Isehalf of the trade, that the presence at 
this Conference of Their Excellencies the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Countess of Aberdeen will have an important and far- 
reaching effect upon the industry, and will help considerably 
towards its advancement. 

I think we should also acknowledge the great debt we owe as a 
trade, and the great debt that the producers also owe, to the 
work of the Department in Ireland. The Department has 
for some years devoted great attention to this matter. It has 
spread enlightenment. It has made people realize the possibilities 
ahead of them, and it has caused the industry to be taken 
up and intelligently pursued in places where it was not 
seriously thought of before. 

As we are discussing to-day the collecting, the grading, and 
the sale of eggs, I wish to make a few remarks, from the point of 
view of a merchant, as to the appearance of the eggs in the 
market. I see some samples of boxes on view here ; and, while 
there are some of them which would meet the requirements 
of the trade and give fair play to the produce, I must say, at 
the expense of being critical, that there are some samples 
which are absolutely obsolete and should not be used. Boxes 
that are completely closed are not suitable for the marketing 
of eggs, and do not give the egg fair play. Every package 
should be ventilated, and that can only be done by having 
one or two spaces in the centre of the package ; besides giving 
the produce fair play this gives a better chance of handling the 
boxes at the stations where steam cranes and slings cannot be 
found. 

There is one form of packing that I think should be 
discontinued. It was resorted to in some places where there 
was a difficulty in getting new clean straw ; for, alas, in many 
districts in Ireland you may travel half a day and never see 
a cultivated field. If you don't grow oats you cannot grow 
straw. Now, what I want to say is, that wood fibre of any 
kind is not good, but some kinds of fibre are particularly 
noxious to the egg. An egg is one of the most sensitive 
products. It is even in some degrees more sensitive than milk. 
It has an extraordinary assimilative power, a power to gather 
into its shell the flavour of any material with which it is brought 
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into contact. As an example of this, if you put an egg for two 
hours between two herrings, and afterwards boil it, you will 
find that it will be a fishy egg. There is no packing more safe 
than straw, and I would like people in the country to know this. 

I was very much interested in some of the remarks that 
were made about grading of eggs. The Danes have been very 
progressive in the butter and egg trade. The grading of eggs 
has helped them a good deal, and I think we require grading 
to be generally adopted in Ireland. But I am not in favour of 
grading to the extreme, and I am perfectly satisfied that I can 
prove that the extra grading is not profitable. I think that 
anything beyond the 17 lb. egg ceases to be profitable. The 
171 lb. egg, and the 18 lb. egg that you get, is something of a 
curiosity which no man of ordinary appetite would eat, and 
indeed I think you would require a special egg-cup to hold it. 
There is in the grading of eggs a most important thing which I 
would like to ask the instructors to remember. It is more 
necessary for our people in the country to separate the very 
small eggs from the very big ones than to grade as a separate 
standard. It is the very small eggs that disgrace the package, 
and are sure to reduce the price of the others. The very smallest 
and dirtiest eggs should be taken out, and should be put into 
separate boxes. 

There is one very important point in which I feel that I will 
have the deep sympathy and hearty support of my Scotch and 
JInglish friends who are here, and who know anything about 
this trade, and that is the great importance we attach here in 
Dublin — and the Department are doing their best to help us in 
the matter — the importance we attach to the prompt delivery 
and marketing of eggs. The bad breakages that occur in the 
trade, are, I think, mostly confined to the people who have 
very little knowledge of the trade, and who are very difficult 
to educate. But education has done a great deal in the country 
in recent years. Quite a different class of people are springing 
up in the new labourers' cottages. These people are bringing 
their eggs to market all right, and the criminal blame for any- 
thing wrong has now to be laid at the door of the country 
dealers who keep their eggs for a few weeks in the hope of making 
an extra penny, unmindful, or regardless of the bad name 
that they are earning for their trade, and for Irish produce. I 
think if this Conference can bring about an improvement in the 
directions that I have indicated it will do a great deal to improve 
an important and growing industry. 

Mr. Whyte (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society) : 
It affords me great pleasure to be present at the sittings of this 
Conference, and I can assure you that I have benefited very 
much both by the papeis and by the discussions. I am not so 
much interested, personally, in the poultry as I am in the egg 
trade. As representative of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
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sale Society, Ltd., having its headquarters in Glasgow, and 
having a branch in Enniskillen which was started in 1885, and 
of which I have been in charge for the past twenty-four years, 
I may say that our trading in Irish eggs at that branch amounts 
to £100,000 annually. In my experience of the Irish egg trade 
there have been a good many improvements, but much additional 
reform is still needed. The Department and its agents have 
done excellent work in endeavouring to improve the quality 
and standard of eggs, and also the grading and packing. 

The system of collecting and buying in markets in the North 
is, that shippers attend market towns weekly, and buy, as far 
as possible, direct from the farmers and shopkeepers. The latter 
in many cases collect direct from the farmers and bring to the 
nearest market, and sell, as a rule, to shippers ; others again ship 
direct. At the end of last year a number of buyers in the North 
introduced the system of buying eggs by weight instead of by 
count, and I personally took an active part in the matter. I 
£,m a strong advocate of buying eggs by weight, and I think 
that to buy them any other way is not honest. Take the case 
of two farmers coming in with 10 dozen of eggs weighing 15 
and 16 lbs. respectively. If you buy by weight in the case of 
the farmer with the 16 lb. eggs, you pay him on the basis of 
fourpence per hundred more. Unfortunately, many shippers 
in the egg trade, and more particularly the shopkeeping classes 
or collectors, are not favourable to this system ; but I con- 
sider, no matter what opposition it has to contend with, the 
practice of buying eggs by weight will ultimately be adopted 
generally. It is the only satisfactory way, and will be the 
means of farmers keeping a better class of fowls, and improving 
the quality and size of the eggs, which is much to be desired. 
The difficulty is, the trade is slow to adopt it, and it meets 
with acute opposition. 

With regard to the packages — the particular packages thnt 
I would favour most are the 3 hhd. flats and the 6 hhd. flats. 
They are most serviceable boxes. I have experimented in boxes 
for years, and I find the safest and best to be the 6 hhd. flat 
with four layers. 

Another matter we have great difficulty with in connection 
with markets is the want of proper accommodation. The local 
urban councils seem to take no interest in the markets — they 
make no provision for providin*? suitable market accom- 
modation. On a wet day we have the greatest possible diffi- 
culty. Some of these places are such that it is impossible to 
have the eggs packed under proper conditions. If the Depart- 
ment could do anything to influence local councils for the pur- 
pose of effecting an improvement in this respect they would be 
serving a very useful purpose. 

Another suggestion I would make is, that it would be most 
desirable if the Department would get more instructors and 
introduce a scheme under which visits would be paid to the 
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farmhouses to see that the places are kept clean, and that the 
nests and surroundings are properly attended to. 

With regard to stale eggs, there is no trouble on this score 
in the spring. The most troublesome time is from June to 
September, when eggs are kept back, not only by the collectors, 
but also by the farmers. In recent years, however, this practice 
has greatly diminished, doubtless owing to the fact that many 
suffered financially through it. There were many other im- 
portant matters in connection with the egg trade that I should 
have liked to have touched on, but, owing to the limited time 
at my disposal, I am unable to make any further remarks. 

Mr. D. A. Clements, J.P. (Omagh) : I have great pleasure 
in coming here to-day, and I am very pleased to see the feeling 
which exists between England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
upon this question. We have been treated here to a lot of 
discussion as to co-operation. I don't object to that, because 
the papers are literary and educational, and I am certain they 
will be of great benefit to all who have heard them. But I 
stand here as one of the unfortunate individual merchants who 
are independent in this matter. I don't fear co-operation. 
I and the men associated with me occupy no mean position 
here to-day. We represent a business with a turnover of 
£400,000, and you represent less than £100,000. It will take 
you to be up and doing before you beat us. We are deter- 
mined to do our duty. I have done my best, and I will continue 
to do my best, and we court your opposition if you like to 
ofEer it. We are not afraid of it in any shape or form : oppo- 
sition is the life of trade. But, remember, it was the individual 
merchants who were the pioneers of the egg and poultry trade, 
and whose determined efforts have brought the trade to its 
present prosperous condition. 

As regards the grading and purchase and gathering of eggs, 
we are trying, in our neighbourhood, to make the work as 
perfect as possible, and we are succeeding in improving it, so 
that neither Russian, nor German, nor Austrian, nor Egyptian, 
nor any other foreigner can beat us. The Irish egg for flavour 
beats them all, and if the people who are handling the Irish egg 
only do their duty there is no reason why they should not still 
hold their position. 

It is very important in my opinion that the Department 
should take up the railway question. It is one of the most 
important things in connection with the trade of the country. 
As far as I can see, your efforts in other directions, no matter 
how successful, will always be hampered by this horrible railway 
tax. We have had a Commission sitting recently. I don't know 
what will happen, but I hope the Recommendations will not 
be thrown into the waste paper basket. 

Just a word on the question of packing. I consider that the 
3 hhd. case and the 6 hhd. deep are best suited for the Irish. 
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trade. I don't believe in the flat case, which is a foreign one. 
We don't want to imitate the foreigner at all as regards this 
trade. The Department suggest 8 classes of cases with 3 
sizes in each class. These cases would have to be made of 
foreign timber, and would cost considerably more than the 
cases made of home timber, which means a great deal when 
competition is so keen. Besides the making of large quantities 
of cases from the home timber would give a large amount of 
employment at home. 

I have a great belief in the Irish egg trade, and I consider 
there is a great future ahead for it. I am sorry, however, to see 
that there has been a decrease, instead of an increase, in the 
butter export for the last number of years ; this is a serious 
matter in the face of other countries increasing their supply. 
The Department should at once find olit the cause, and 
endeavour to put this important industry in its proper position. 

Mr. John Drysdale, in reply, said : I am in the happy posi- 
tion of not having to meet any hostile criticism, so far as my 
particular paper is concerned. In the course of the discussion, 
however, some very valuable suggestions have been made by 
several gentlemen whose opinions, formed from long experience, 
are well worthy of our consideration, and I hope the Depart- 
ment — which seems to be at the moment the only Department 
of Agriculture in these islands well equipped with a competent 
staff, and adequately supplied with money to enable it to carry 
out the work of inquiry and investigation — will take into con- 
sideration some of the matters which have been under discus- 
sion, and make experiments with a view to give some leading 
and guidance on those points on which there has been a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion. 

The Society which I represent may be described as the 
" Benjamin " of the agricultural co-operative movement in 
these islands, it having only been brought into existence a 
considerable time after the movement had been taken up in 
Ireland and in England, but in some respects that has been 
a distinct advantage, because we have had the benefit of the 
experience of the sister organisations in England and in 
Ireland — or should I rather say, the parent organisations — and 
were able to avoid making some of the mistakes ^^'hicb, in 
their initial stages, they may have committed. 

You will observe that in my paper I deal with two different 
situations — the one in which co-operation is unnecessary, and 
the other where the need is clamant, and it was to those dis- 
tricts where the need was greatest that we first directed our 
attention, and we were careful never to intrude ourselves into 
any district where an organised co-operative scheme would not 
prove a benefit to those for whom it was intended. I am 
exceedingly pleased to be able to say that in Scotland we have 
not incurred the hostility of the men in the egg trade, excepting 
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perhaps the small district collector, who conducted a system of 
barter amongst the small holders, and who may be regarded as 
an unnecessary middleman. We from the first recognised that 
our business was the organisation of the producing end, leaving 
to those who were already engaged in the business of distribution 
to organise their side of it. We communicated with all the 
best known men in the trade and explained to them what our 
objects and aims were, and invited their support and co- 
operation, and I am pleased to say that our efforts have been 
well backed up. You will observe that in my paper I have 
quoted letters from some of the largest buyers of eggs in Scot- 
land, expressing approval of what we have done, and offering 
counsel and suggestions as to directions in which improvement 
might be further effected. 

One very pleasing aspect of our work is, that wherever we 
have organised small holders for business purposes, they at once 
begin to realise the deficiencies in their educational equipment, 
and express a desire for information and instruction, and this 
provides the great opportunity for our agricultural colleges to 
carry out very necessary and useful county extension work. 
I feel sure that the work of organisation and education should 
go hand in hand, the one being a necessary corollary to the 
other ; each working through its own particular department, 
and in its own particular sphere. I hope to see in the near 
future harmonious working and co-operation between the 
organisation societies, the agricultural colleges, and that 
Government Department, of which my friend Mr. Mackintosh 
is the representative, which deals with what are termed the 
Congested Areas. 

Mr. Porter : There has indeed been very little criticism on 
my paper. The chief point referred to was, I think, with regard 
to the types of cases which will be found most suitable. Mr. 
Jones spoke of one of the standard cases as being too close, 
and I understood him to say that it did not allow of sufficient 
ventilation. If he had looked at it more closely he would have 
seen good ventilating spaces at the top and bottom. I think 
what he probably objected to Was the 9" board being used 
at the sides. It is possible that he had not time to read the 
specification. If he had done so he would have seen that the 
conditions recommended by the Department do not insist upon 
the use of a 9" board ; all that it states is that there shall not 
be a space of more than IJ" between two adjoining side boards, 
nor more than 1|" between two adjoining top or bottom boards. 
The maker can provide any ventilating space, subject to these 
conditions which are intended to provide against pilfering. 

I have heard it stated that there were too many cases ; 
probably there is some justification for that complaint. The 
Department have carried out experiments for the purpose 
of findin<T out what are the most suitable cases, and the two 
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cases which gave the best results, as regards the safety of the 
eggs, are the long 12 hhd. and the 3 hhd. cases. The 6 hhd. case, 
though very popular, did not prove quite so satisfactory, and I 
am sure if you ask the carrying companies they will tell you 
that this case gives the worst results. Of course I think that a 
properly packed and properly handled 6 hhd. case can carry 
perfectly well. I hope in time that we may be able to eliminate 
some of the cases at present recommended. We are trying to 
improve, like our Scotch friends, but we are proceeding 
cautiously, because we are anxious not to rub anybody the 
wrong way. If a particular trader wishes to use a particular 
kind of case, we don't like to object, as long as he finds it 
desirable to use that kind of case. 

I think it is quite clear from the many things said here to-day 
that it would be of enormous advantage if the traders and 
shippers were united in district associations all over the country. 
One advantage of it would be that Departmental officials, like 
myself, would have means of getting rapidly into touch with the 
feeling of the shippers in the different parts of the country. I 
know of one or two associations so formed, but I should like 
to see the whole country imitating their example. I hope the 
present Conference, apart from its other advantages, will tend 
to bring about an improvement in the direction that I have 
indicated. 



Sale of Eggs. 

Paper No. i. 

By p. HICKEY, 

President of the Produce Section, Manchester Chamber of 

Commerce. 
One of the most notable features in connection with Irish eggs 
is the marked improvement which has taken place, within the 
past few years, in their appearance and packing for our 
markets. In general, the eggs are much cleaner ; they are 
better packed, and the cases are more attractive than formerly. 
In these respects, a large proportion of them are now equal to 
the best foreign of any nationality, but there are still some 
districts where the improvement is not so manifest. 

The demand for Irish eggs is steadily increasing. Orders 
now come from places where the foreigner has hitherto held 
the field ; and, given proportionate railway rates, the trade 
is capable of much greater development than it has yet attained. 
The superior flavour and freshness of Irish eggs at the com- 
mencement of each season make them highly acceptable to 
consumers ; but, unfortunately, the quality is not maintained 
in the later months of the year. In certain districts of Lan- 
cashire they almost monopolise the market up to the end 
of May, but this advantage is not fully retained to the close 
of the season, owing to the speculation carried on by some 
farmers and traders in Ireland. The eggs are kept back by 
them for some weeks in anticipation of higher prices, and 
when they believe top figures have been touched, eggs which 
are some weeks old are sold and shipped as fresh, with the 
result that numerous complaints and difficulties arise. This 
leads to serious dislocation of trade, and for the remainder 
of the season orders are irregular and unsatisfactory, and in 
some cases accounts are even closed for long periods. The 
trade is diverted into foreign channels, chiefly Danish. There 
are great numbers of persons who would purchase Irish eggs 
all the year round if these could be depended upon for fresh- 
ness and quality ; and this trade could undoubtedly be main- 
tained if the practice of speculation were discontinued. 

The steady increase during recent years in the quantity of 
brown eggs from Ireland has done much to attract buyers ; 
and when a good proportion are found in a case, purchasers 
will pay from three shillings to six shillings more per case than 
for white-coloured eggs of a similar size. 
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Foreign and Canadian Eggs. 

The total quantity of eggs imported into the United 
Kingdom from all Foreign and Colonial countries for the year 
1910 was 18,344,137 great hundreds, the value of which was 
£7,296,145. Within the past few years there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease in the receipts of Foreign eggs, especially 
from Germany, France, and Italy. The imports from Germany 
to the United Kingdom for last year were about 17 per cent, 
less than in 1909 ; and with regard to France and Italy there 
'was a decrease of about 13 and 14 per cent, respectively. 
Canadian eggs may be said to have disappeared altogether 
from our markets, for the reason that all the eggs now pro- 
duced in that country are required for consumption there. The 
chief cause for the decline in German exports is the improved 
commercial and industrial position of that country, coupled 
with an increase of population ; but, while these explain the 
reduced shipments from Germany, such reasons cannot account 
for the falling-off from France and Italy. Comparing the 
receipts of the year 1910 with 1908 from Germany and from 
Italy, the decline in the case of the former exceeds 57 per cent, 
and in the latter 43 per cent. Our present information 
regarding France and Italy does not enable us to state whether 
the falling-off is likely to be permanent ; but in the case of 
Germany a steady decrease seems inevitable. 

Russian Eggs. 

In recent years the Russian trade shows the greatest 
expansion of any country shipping' to the United Kingdom. 
The eggs now received from Russia are more than one-half the 
total supply from all Foreign and Colonial countries. The 
value of Russian eggs for 1910 was ^^3,282, 194, and the trade 
is increasing at a rate averaging about £350,000 annually. 
Upwards of 90 per cent, of our entire imports come from the 
western, south-western and south-eastern districts of the 
country, "and from the Polish provinces. Cheap land is the 
main cause of these huge exports ; and, as Russia is a large 
corn-growing country, the fowls have an abundant supply of 
cheap feeding material. In addition to these advantages, she 
has the benefit of low freights. For eggs shipped from St. 
Petersburg to Manchester, via Hull (a distance of nearly 1,400 
miles), the cost is 49s. 6i. per ton ; 'and from Riga to Man- 
chester, via Hull (over 1,100 miles), the freight is the same. 
The rate from Riga to Manchester, via the Manchester Ship 
Canal, is 40s. per ton, the distance being nearly 1,600 miles. 
Compared with these charges, the average rate for eggs from 
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inland towns in Ireland to Manchester is about 47s. per ton, 
but in some cases the rates range as high as 50s. to 54s. per ton. 
A great improvement has taken place in the size and packing 
of Russian eggs within the past few years, and, as special 
attention is given by the shippers to the requirements of the 
English markets, a large and increasing business is the con- 
sequence. 

Fraudulent Sale. 

To prevent the fraudulent sale of foreign eggs for Irish 
is not easy. At one time fraud was carried on in various 
parts of Great Britain, almost with impunity, by dealers of a 
certain class, but, owing to the zeal, tact, and activity of the 
Earl of Carrick, and the officers acting under him in Great 
Britain, these malpractices are not so frequent as formerly. 
It is true that in certain conditions of the market, and at certain 
times of the season, especially in the early autumn months, 
good foreign eggs (usually Russian) are mixed with Irish, 
but in no part of Great Britain has this ever been done by any 
reputable wholesale or retail trader. 

Railway Rates. 

The Conference would undertake a highly beneficial work 
by endeavouring to secure juster railway and shipping rates 
between Ireland and Great Britain. It is most unfair that 
produce can be brought from many places abroad at about the 
same cost as from the majority of Irish shipping centres, 
although the latter are nearer to Great Britain by several 
hundreds of miles. Until a reduction in rates is effected 
Irish produce will continue to be unduly handicapped in the 
British markets. If an Association of Irish Traders were 
formed, who should act in conjunction with similar bodies 
already existing at this side, and in co-operation with the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, 
the anomalies referred to might soon be rectified. 

Claims for Damages and Pilferages. 

Irish eggs as a rule reach our markets in a much worse con- 
dition than those of any other country. In the case of foreign 
eggs, serious breakages are exceedingly rare, whereas in Irish 
they are of frequent occurrence, and sometimes amount to 
120 eggs on a twelve hundred case. It is believed that this 
arises from the gross carelessness of the employes of the com- 
panies handling the traffic, and if their conduct received closer 
attention from the officers of the Irish Department of Agri- 
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culture much benefit to the trade would follow. Railway and 
Shipping Conferences, the pooling of traffics, etc., have within 
the past few years greatly increased the difficulties of shippers 
and importers of Irish eggs in obtaining settlements of claims 
for damage or pilferage during transit. The companies are 
warranted in resisting unreasonable claims ; but, even when 
it has been clearly established to the satisfaction of their own 
Inspectors that damage has arisen in transit, they refuse 
payment on the plea that they are not legally responsible, 
unless traders can prove " wilful negligence " on the part of 
their of&cials. This means that unless the latter admit (which 
is most unlikely) that they committed the damage complained 
of wilfully, traders have no legal redress. In other words, the 
onus of proving what was actually passing in the mind of a 
railway porter or carter at the moment when the damage 
occurred is thrown on the Irish shipper or importer. This 
is very unsatisfactory, and is not at all compensated for by 
the lower rate of " Owner's Risk." But when eggs are sent 
at " Company's Risk " it is even more unsatisfactory (since 
higher rates are paid), the latest attitude "of the companies 
being to call upon traders to show that the damage or pilferage 
occurred while the eggs were in the actual possession of the 
particular company upon whom the claim is made in the 
ordinary way. This being practically impossible to prove, 
and as business men cannot afford to lose time and money in 
fighting big Railway and Shipping Combines, they naturally 
transfer their trade elsewhere whenever possible, to avoid the 
irritation and loss caused by the unreasonable position taken 
up by these bodies. The obstinate refusal of the companies 
to settle claims, which, after careful investigation, are tacitly 
admitted by their own officials to be just and reasonable, makes 
it increasingly difficult to carry on business between the two 
countries in articles which are more or less fragile. The 
Enghsh companies are generally more reasonable in effecting 
settlements, and traders are given to understand that it is 
the Irish companies who take up an uncompromising attitude 
in these cases. 

With continued care and attention on the part of all in- 
terested — farmers, traders, and carrying companies — Ireland 
is capable of a vast increase in her egg trade. The estimated 
value of Irish eggs imported into Great Britain for 1909 (which 
are the latest available returns) was £2,863,221, which is 
;^4i8,873 less than the value of eggs imported from Russia, 
the greatest source of supply. Considering the nearness of 
Ireland, there is no reason why Irish eggs should not supplant 
a large proportion of the foreign eggs now selling on the British 
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markets. The details given herein show that there is an 
enormous business to be captured, which should prove a 
source of great profit to the farmers and cottiers of Ireland. 
By way of resume, attention may be directed to the following 
points : — 

(i) Breeds of poultry which lay brown eggs should be 
freely introduced into those districts where the eggs 
are now almost uniformly white. 

(2) The eggs should always be perfectly fresh and clean 

in appearance when shipped. 

(3) They should be well packed, and with plenty of clean, 

dry straw. 

(4) The boxes should be strong, well-made, and of new 

wood. 

(5) A winter trade, which would yield the producer the 

largest profit of the year, should be cultivated, as is 
the Danish practice. 



Paper No. 2. 
By L. WILSON, 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Manchester. 

Eggs are a common article of food in all countries, and in 
most cases the home supply is equal to requirements. In 
Great Britain, however, conditions are directly opposite, 
enormous quantities having to be imported, and the steady 
rise which has taken place in values during the past twenty 
years indicates that the production is not keeping pace with 
the consumption. At one time, after home production was 
exhausted, England had to depend mainly upon supplies 
from Ireland ; but the eggs were badly handled, and they 
used to arrive on this side in a very bad condition. Cleanliness 
was absent, the eggs being coated with nest dirt ; added to this 
grave fault, they were packed in damp and dirty straw in 
huge 40-hhd. cases, and, as they were so unwieldy, breakage 
was very common ; with the result that a great proportion 
were often in a bad and decomposed condition, which, it will 
readily be understood, was most unsatisfactory for the English 
dealer. This, however, has to a great extent been remedied 
in recent years, but there is room for further improvement. 
With the opening out of the dairying industry on the Continent 
of Europe, it was soon recognised that the supplying of eggs 
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to the English markets would be a very profitable business, 
and the following figures will show to what great dimensions 
the business has grown : — 

Imports of Eggs into the United Kingdom. 



From 


1908 

Great Hundreds 


Great Hundreds 


1 9 10 
Great Hundreds 


Russia 


. 7.238,483 


8,154,635 


9,217,586 


Denmark . . 


. 3,787,670 


3,428,200 


3,647.139 


Germany . . 


. 1,194,012 


612,817 


507,307 


France 


951,285 


1,047,860 


907,599 


Italy 


, 1,316,362 


875,758 


746,841 


Austria-Hungary . , 


. 1,987,671 


1,300,246 


1,370,121 


Canada 


50,393 


3,984 


1,860 


Other Countries . 


. 1,684,194 


2,286,941 


1,945,684 




18,210,070 


17,710,441 


18,344,137 



There are no statistics available showing the quantity 
supplied by Ireland, but the value is well over £3,000,000. 

It will be seen from the foregoing figures that Russia, 
Denmark and Austria-Hungary are the only countries showing 
an increase in 1910 over 1909 ; but when we compare 1910 
with 1908, we find that only Russia and those countries 
included as " other countries " have kept up their shipments. 
The reason for this is not to be found in decreasing production 
but in the increasing competition for food, and our chief com- 
petitor in the European markets is Germany. 

Therefore, the further development of this industry is of 
the utmost importance to increase supplies to meet our con- 
stantly growing demand. The amount paid for eggs imported 
into the United Kingdom during 1910 was £7,296,145 accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade returns, and there is no reason why 
a great proportion of this money should not be paid to the 
poultry-keepers of Great Britain and Ireland. In fact, seeing 
that we shall in future have to meet keener competition in 
securing foreign production, there is every incentive that we 
should endeavour to produce in the United Kingdom as many 
as possible. 

It is gratifying to note that during the past few years 
there has been a great advance in this direction in England, 
mainly due to the spread of the allotment system, thus placing 
at the disposal of the small poultry-keeper sufficient land to 
work on a larger scale under more sanitary conditions. The 
large increase in the production of English eggs has been very 
noticeable this spring, supplies being so plentiful that for 
several weeks it has been possible for retailers in many dis- 
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tricts to buy home-laid eggs, sufficient for their requirements, 
at considerably lower prices than either Irish or Danish could 
be bought at " free on board." 

It is to be hoped that this interest in the raising of poultry 
and egg-producing will be fostered and go on developing, as, 
if only tackled in a proper spirit, it will prove a very profitable 
line. However, it is to Ireland that we should look for a big 
increase in supplies of eggs. Certainly much has been done 
during the past few years by the Department of Agriculture 
(Ireland) and the various Poultry Associations in England. 

With regard to quality, naturally it is the desire of all egg- 
eaters to get their eggs as fresh as possible ; and, therefore, 
local production, or " New Laid," as they are described, are 
looked upon as the best obtainable. Next to these come Irish, 
especially in the spring and early summer, when it can be 
pretty safely relied upon that they are marketed at the earliest 
possible moment after being laid, as prices are usually then on 
the downward grade. Undoubtedly during this period there 
is no finer quality than the Irish egg, but even at this season 
there is great room for improvement. There are too many 
dirty and stained eggs, which greatly depreciate their general 
appearance, and, consequently, their value. This matter 
should have immediate attention, and surely these faults 
could be quickly remedied if all those engaged in the gathering 
and packing of eggs agreed, and adhered to the agreement, that 
all soiled eggs should be refused, pr bought at a proportionately 
lower price. If bought at this lower price, they should be 
packed and described as " dirties," same as many Continental 
packers do. What is wanted for the best class trade on the 
English markets is an egg averaging 15I lbs. to 16 lbs. per 120 
eggs, or not less than 2 ozs. each, with a good firm shell, coloury 
for preference. The chief complaint against the Irish produce is 
the irregularity of size ; very few shippers pay any attention 
to grading, and it is common experience to find in the same 
case eggs ranging from about i| ozs. to 2\ ozs. each, especially 
in the consignments from out-of-the-way districts. This sub- 
ject, of course, will have been dealt with in another paper ; 
but it is impossible to lay too much stress upon the necessity for 
grading. There is a remunerative demand for all grades, 
and the whole industry will benefit from the introduction of 
a proper system, similar to the Danish. Even the smallest 
shipper can pack his small eggs separately at a lower price, 
and enhance the value of his larger eggs proportionately. 

Another great cause for complaint against Irish produce 
is the enormous amount of breakage which takes place during 
transit. The chief cause, no doubt, is the careless and rough 
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handling by the carriers, but bad and loose packing is also 
in a great measure to blame. It is during the months of July 
and August that the greatest trouble is experienced with 
regard to the quality of Irish eggs ; stale and heated eggs are 
packed amongst the fresh ones, and it only requires a few of 
these to be broken in transit to ruin the quality of many eggs 
in the case. Again, it is a common practice for eggs, already 
packed, to be held over for days against a rising market, with 
the result that many of them are bad on arrival in England, 
which system is to be strongly deprecated. The retailers here 
become thoroughly disgusted with Irish eggs at this period, 
and turn their attention to Danish and other best grades of 
Continental. Of course there are plenty of shippers in Ireland 
who ship good regular quality all the season through, but 
they are handicapped by the prejudice caused by the inferior 
lots. 

It will be seen from the figures given above who are the 
chief competitors for the English trade in eggs. Russia is by 
far the biggest Continental supplier, and the poultry industry 
is being rapidly developed in. that country, so that we may 
look forward to still larger quantities from there, although her 
home consumption is naturally growing, and she will also be 
sending greater quantities into Germany. The value of 
Russian eggs imported into the United Kingdom during 1908 
was £2,584,712, and in 1909, £2,928,857, an increase of about 
13-3 per cent. During 1910 it rose to £3,282,194, an increase 
over 1909 of 12 per cent. 

Denmark comes next, and although the same factors, viz., 
home consumption and sales to Germany are at work to affect 
the shipments to the United Kingdom, we may pretty safely 
rely upon the Danes, by further developing their resources, 
to keep up their rate of supply. In 1908 the value of imports 
of Danish eggs was £1,765,620, and in 1909, £1,698,329, a 
decrease of nearly 4 per cent. During 1910 a little of this was 
regained, the value being £1,732,107, or an increase of about 
2 per cent. 

Shipments from France and Italy do not have any particular 
effect outside the London market, the whole of these supplies 
being practically absorbed by that district. 

Imports from Austria-Hungary show a big increase during 
1910 as against 1908, and we may take it for granted that 
Germany will absorb more and more of the produce from 
these districts in the immediate future. 

Although we used to draw fairly large supphes during the 
autumn from Canada, last year they dropped down to only 
1,860 long hundreds. This is, of course, due to the rapidly- 
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increasing population of the Dominion, and for some years to 
come she will only be able to meet her own needs. 

The supplies from Denmark are of exceptionally good quality, 
all the eggs being clean and well packed in wood-wool in long, 
divisible cases of 12 hhds. and 8 hhds. for the heavier averages. 
They are graded into the following sizes : 14, 15, 15I, 16, 17 
and 18 lbs. per 120 eggs. They are the chief competitor the 
Irish have to meet on the English markets, and their clean, 
smart appearance often induces buyers to take them in pre- 
ference to Irish. It behoves all those engaged in the Egg 
Industry in Ireland to adopt without delay the Danish system 
of handling their goods ; it will tend to develop a more satis- 
factory condition of their industry than has ever yet obtained. 

Prevention of fraud is a matter that requires very earnest 
attention. It is a well-known fact that at certain seasons 
it is a common practice for the various Continental eggs to 
be re-packed into Irish cases and quoted as Irish. By this 
means the dishonest dealer secures for himself an additional 
profit, and at the same time is able to undersell the honest 
dealer, often to the extent of is. to is. 6d. per hhd. As a rule 
the worst offenders are men engaged in the hawking of eggs 
amongst the shopkeepers, or those running shops under Irish 
business names. How best to prevent this class of fraud 
is a question that has not yet been answered ; but offenders 
when caught and proved guilty should be heavily fined. The 
persons best able to advise on this subject should be the In- 
spectors who have been for some time working in England in the 
interests of the Department of Agriculture for Ireland. The 
stamping of every egg would involve a great amount of work 
and expense, but it is extensively done in Denmark. 

With regard to prices, these are naturally controlled by 
supply and demand, but under the present conditions of the 
Irish Egg Trade, a great deal of confusion arises. With very 
few exceptions, every packer quotes his eggs as " best," or 
" selected," although between one packer's selection and 
another's there may be a difference of from i lb. to i| lbs. per 
120 eggs, and, consequently, the packer of the best selection 
frequently has his price beaten down through the influence of 
the other's quotation. If, however, buying by weight, which 
has been adopted in a small way in some of the Irish markets, 
could be the recognised system all over the country, and 
followed on by the Danish system of grading, then the trade 
could be carried on more satisfactorily for all concerned. The 
approximate market value for the various grades would be 
generally known, and quotations would have to state which 
weight or selection they referred to, and thus do away with the 
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wide range of prices which one often hears as all referring to 
" Best Irish Eggs." Of course the distance from the English 
markets would be a factor in fixing the values for the various 
districts. The co-operative system should also prove useful 
to the smaller collectors, who could then send their eggs to 
a central grading and packing station, similar to what is done 
in Denmark, and this would also in a great part do away with 
the consigning of parcels to commission agents for sale, often 
to be sold at ridiculously low prices. Sometimes such parcels 
are quoted, without any just cause, at less money on the 
landed market than it is possible at the same moment to buy 
the goods in Ireland. 

Another matter which should have attention by those in 
authority is freight rates. Eggs can be brought from Denmark 
and other districts on the Continent to Lancashire towns for 
the same, and even in some instances at a lower rate of freight 
than they can be brought from some districts in Ireland. This 
is often a very serious handicap for the Irish producer, and is 
further emphasized by the amount of breakage which occurs, 
and for which carriers refuse liability. 

Ireland is naturally adapted for the Dairying Industry, 
and with proper organisation great developments are certain, 
to the general benefit of the country. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Veeney Carter (National Poultry Organisation Society): 
It is with very great pleasure that I have read the extremely 
practical and suggestive papers that have been presented to 
this Conference, and also, if possible with greater pleasure, 
listened to the admirable speeches which have been made. 
The subject upon which I venture to say a few words, namely 
the sale of eggs, is indissolubly connected with nearly all, if 
not all the subjects which have been discussed at the Confer- 
ence. It is bound up with production, organisation, collection, 
transit, and lastly, but not by any means of least importance, 
efficient handling. 

First of all, I should like to be allowed to point out, and 
perhaps insist upon, some new faults which still exist in the 
marketing of Irish eggs. I trust you will bear M'ith me if I 
draw your attention to those which exist to-day, but, I am 
glad to say, in a far less degree than they did a few years ago. 
They are these : — first, " The holding back of eggs on a rising 
market," and secondly, " Shortage of winter supplies." The 
first mentioned fault is not only most reprehensible, but it has 
a far-reaching and disastrous effect upon the trade. I trust 
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you will pardon my reference to this question, but if pro- 
ducers and shippers on this side only realised how deterrent 
an effect the holding back of eggs has on the success and 
prosperity of the Irish egg industry I feel sure they would 
abandon the practice at once. As to winter shortage, this 
defect, though much to be deplored, cannot be spoken of in the 
same terms as the holding bs ck of eggs ; but, nevertheless, it is 
a fault which Irish producers must, if they wish to reap their 
full share of reward, make an earnest endeavour to rectify. 
I can assure you that both these points are of vital importance 
to the egg industry of Ireland. You have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity before you, and I am glad to say you have, during the 
past few years, begun to rise to the opportunities which present 
themselves in our English markets. These opportunities will 
be greater in the future than they have been in the past, 
because economic changes are taking place in Mid-Europe, where 
poultry produce is being consumed to a much larger extent than 
in former years. 

Let me for a moment return to the holding back of eggs, and 
point out how swift and deadly is the effect that practice has 
on the value of an egg. In London we have an egg exchange 
where all the principal shippers and merchants meet every 
Monday. Owing to their perfect trade organisation they 
quickly find out what class of eggs are arriving in the best condi- 
tion. You will hear them say, " Russians are arriving heated 
and in bad condition," or " Irish are holding back." The 
mischief is done within a few hours ; the rumour is spread 
broadcast, with the consequence that demand slackens, and 
values are inclined to recede rather than advance as they should. 
The problena is this : How are you to prevent this ? — for not 
only do the Irish producers hold back, but the shippers also, 
and, therefore, it is of great importance that some means should 
be devised by which a hold can be maintained on the producer, 
the shipper, and the merchant ; for, as Sir Horace Plunkett 
pointed out in his address, it is necessary to rely on the estab- 
lished means and sources of distribution. This is more in- 
cumbent on Irish producers than English, as you have to export 
your eggs, whereas the English producer has his markets in 
many instances nearer at hand, and can, therefore, deal with 
the retailer direct. So far as my observations have gone, com- 
plaints are much less where co-operative societies are engaged 
in the work. 

There is not the least need for me to dwell on the details 
which are essential to the successful sale of eggs, because they 
have been most ably dealt with in the papers which you have 
before you to-day. I can only reiterate what they contain, 
and urge upon careful attention to every little detail, for it is 
trifles that make perfection, but perfection is no trifle. Do not 
neglect them ; our rivals do not. The progress that has taken 
place, and the upward tendency of the quality of foreign 
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produce, are matters of serious import to Irish producers, and 
must not be treated lightly. During the past three years what 
is almost a new industry has arisen in the foreign trade, 
that is, the Dutch New Laid trade. This brand, owing to the 
efficient methods adopted, has .taken a strong hold on the 
English markets. Appearance, freshness, and size are equally 
studied. Remember, these are the cardinal points necessary 
to an egg if it is to secure the highest returns. 

Before concluding I should like to congratulate the Depart- 
ment on the great work it is carrying out, and also, upon the 
success which has attended its eiiorts, together with the great 
progress and improvement which has taken place in the manner 
in which Iiish dairy products are presented to the English 
markets. 

Mr. W. T. Parker (Bristol) : When my company was 
honoured with an invitation to this Conference, it was decided 
for several reasons that the invitation should be accepted. The 
chief of these was the desirability of getting an increased supply 
of Irish eggs, in consequence of there being a very marked 
diminution in the supply to the English markets of eggs from 
other parts of the world. I would like to give one or two 
instances, which occurred in my own experience, that would 
illustrate this point better than the ordinary statistics. About 
twenty years ago, my firm imported into Bristol an immense 
quantity of French eggs from the north-west districts of France. 
I remember on one occasion getting about eight hundred 6 hhd. 
cases of eggs in one week, the bulk of which were retailed to the 
public at ^d. each. This is just an instance of what was then 
occurring, but within the last two or three years we have not 
imported fifty cases altogether from the same district. About 
the same period, or shortly afterwards, German eggs com- 
menced to be sent into England, and flooded the market, so much 
so that, to my certain knowledge, many hundreds of cases were, 
in the course of these few years, held over so long that they 
became useless, and were absolutely thrown away as unfit for 
human food, and those that were sold were disposed of at very 
low prices. At the present time, Germany consumes practically 
all her own products, and is a very strong competitor in 
areas that we are drawing our supplies from. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, you may easily see how important 
it is for our firm to know whether there is a possibility of getting 
larger supplies from Ireland. That was the first reason wh>^ 
we accepted the invitation, and, now that I am here, let me 
say that I am very pleased and delighted to see what has been 
going on on this side. It is evident tliat there is a fine oppor- 
tunity for Ireland to expand her poultry industry to an almost 
unlimited extent ; that can be done if you will only be reason- 
able, if you will work on proper lines, charge proper prices, and 
adhere to reasonable and proper conditions. 
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The next reason why I came here was because I wanted 
to know what the Department was doing, and I think I have 
learned a good deal about that. I can cordially support the 
comments of many of the speakers here on the magnificent 
work that this Department has inaugurated, and not only 
inaugurated, but, as far as I can see, is assiduously maintaining. 
I am, therefore, very hopeful that the result which we are most 
anxious to arrive at, viz., larger supplies of Irish eggs, will be 
attained. 

With regard to the papers, there are a number of points 
that have been present in mj* mind, which I had intended 
to express, but nearly all have been very ably and explicitly 
set out by previous speakers, and from that I apprehend that 
other merchants in various parts of England have experienced 
practically the same difficulties that we ourselves have met. 
I will, therefore, rapidly go over the points, so as to giA^e a clear 
summary of them. The first is the question of damp straw. 
This is absolutely fatal, and I cordially support the suggestion 
of one of the previous speakers, that, if you have not proper 
straw in this country, you should import some ; it is easily got, 
and not particularly expensive, and it is absurd to run the risk 
of depreciating your own products by declining to import a 
small foreign accessory which will be an unquestionable advan- 
tage to your own production. Secondly, with regard to packing- 
cases, the samples exhibited at this Conference are very satis- 
factory, with the one exception referred to by one of the previous 
speakers in connection with the circulation of air through the 
cases. The fact that there are spaces left in the tops and bottoms 
will not meet the objection, inasmuch as cases are usually piled 
one on the other, which, of course, effectually closes these aper- 
tures. Further than this, I think the open spaces on the tops 
and bottoms really detrimental, as, in the event of rain or wet, 
it would of course be through the top or the bottom that the 
damp would penetrate, whereas, if the tops and bottoms were 
solid, this penetration would be avoided. There should be 
slight open spaces in the sides of the boxes ; this I consider a 
matter of some importance, but these spaces ought not to be 
more than half an inch at the outside. 

As to the regularity of size and quality of Irish eggs I 
was much struck by the remark of a previous speaker, that we 
do not want the very big eggs nor the very small eggs ; that 
is quite right. What is required is 14| lb. to ISJ lb. eggs mixed ; 
the very big ones are needless, and the very small ones useless 
to ordinary grocers. 

The next point of importance is the holding back of eggs, 
at certain periods of the year, for market rises. This is abso- 
lutely fatal, and I may instance one case. Last year, when we 
had been importing for the greater part of the season in a satis- 
factory way from one of our ordinary shippers, in about August 
I think it was, he sent us a lot that were the most absolutely 
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unsatisfactory parcel we had ever received ; the consequence 
was that we did not take another egg from that shipper for more 
than six months afterwards. I did not blame the shipper, 
because I believe he was most careful ; it must have been that 
the eggs had been kept back by the producers, and then brought 
out, possibly clean and bright, and in the rapid marketing and 
packing the bad eggs were not observed. 

I clearly understand now that the breakage on Irish eggs 
occurs on this side of the water. This has been candidly admitted 
by almost every Irish speaker here to-day, and the opinion 
appears to be, through bad handling at the local railway 
stations. Now, I think this can be largely remedied if you 
can get the importance of this impressed on the porters handling 
the eggs, and I would suggest that the Department should 
endeavour to have striking posters exhibited in every railway 
station in Ireland, calling attention to the fact that boxes of 
eggs ought not to be handled like boxes of bricks. 

Mr. Geo. Steed MAN (Coleraine) : You have just heard from 
Mr. Parker, as a buyer, what he wants. What we want are 
good buyers, and, when you get a good buyer, give him what 
he asks for, and grade as he desires. With reference to the 
holding back, it should be remembered that in many cases 
it is not the Irish shipper who willingly holds back. He wants 
a quick return, but When he cannot sell his eggs for want of 
orders what is he to do ? I am inclined to think that, instead 
of his holding back his eggs, as the London delegate believes 
he does in June, the shortage complained of is due to the 
natural diminution of the supply at this time, es the rush of 
the early month's supplies is then past, which accounts for the 
shortage. Beware of the month of June. Let any of you 
merchants throw your minds back to last June and the previous 
one, and consider what the state of the trade was then. There 
had been a very good demand previously, prices were advancing, 
shippers had good orders, and there were absolutely no stocks 
anywhere, when, all at once the demand went off, ana Irish 
eggs would not sell. Was it stale eggs ? it Avas not ; was it that the 
eggs were any differently graded and packed ? no, it was simply 
that the foreigner had been watching his opportunity, and he 
practically flooded the markets at much cheaper prices ; and, 
though Irish shippers wrote, and wired, and did all in their 
power to clear the supplies as they came in, it was to no purpose ; 
in many cases they received no replies to their communications, 
and stagnation was the only term to apply to the situation. 
Certainly June was the worst month in the year. Meantime the 
Irish shipper keeps on buying, he does not stop, as the cross- 
channel buyers do, till times improve, so he is compelled to hold 
his eggs ; his only remedy is to reduce his buying price, but here 
he is met with a difficulty, for then the farmer holds them, and 
refuses to sell at smaller prices, remarking that it is a strange 
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thing that prices should be falling, and eggs getting scarcer. 
The most difficult thing to do here is to get prices down, owing 
to competition among the buyers, whereas in cross-channel 
markets the most difficult thing is to get prices up, owing to 
competition among the sellers, and, as the consumer wants 
cheap food, he naturally objects to pay advanced prices, con- 
sequently his merchants endeavour to buy their supplies in the 
cheapest centres, and the foreigner now gets his innings. 
When the trade resumes its normal course, and the demand for 
Irish comes along, the most surprised individuals are the cross- 
channel buyers, who are quite astonished to find stale eggs 
among the Irish shipments, quite oblivious of the fact that 
they, by refusing to purchase them when fresh, were to an extent 
responsible for their condition on arrival ; and this is where we, 
as Irish shippers, have a grievance against the cross-channel 
buyers. I consider it would be much better if buying prices 
could be maintained at a more level rate for longer periods at 
a time than is the case at present, and did not fluctuate up and 
down so rapidly as they do; this would lead to more confidence 
all round. 

The question of pilferages on railways is an important one, 
and I think it right that I should draw your attention to the 
following facts. There occurs on some of the English railways 
what some might call pilferage, but what I think I might be 
justified in calling wholesale robbery. A customer of mine 
wrote to say that he would like me to take better care of the 
packing of the eggs, because in a 6 hhd. case he only received 
4J hhds. Just about that time a local tradesman (who had 
been complaining of pilferages) ordered, along with other goods 
from England, a special order for me, and when the goods 
arrived it was discovered on checking the goods with the 
invoice, that the special order and two other items had been 
abstracted, the case bearing no marks of having been tampered 
with. Quite a short time ago, a fellow-trader told me that a 
consignee of his wrote to say that out of a 6 hhd. case of duck 
eggs he only received 4 hhd. eggs, and deducted 17s. off the 
invoice. I told him the district to which the eggs had gone, 
whereat he appeared astonished, and asked how I knew. I 
said I knew because I had " bought beans out of that bag 
myself." Some of the packages are so carefully opened and 
nailed up again that, until the contents are examined, one 
would not know they had been interfered ^with. I think this 
is where the Department can do far more good than the 
individual, by bringing more pressure to bear on the railway 
companies. 

Our Conference is now nearly ended, and I think it right to 
say that the promoters deserve every credit for the manner 
in which it has been conducted ; when you get a lot of people 
together like this with different expressions of opinions it is 
bound to be productive of good ; and, if I accused myself in the 

14 
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morning of throwing a bomb, I can see on the present occasion 
that nobody has been in the least way injured. 

Mr. WiCKHAM (London Chamber of Commerce) : I thought 

1 was going to say a good deal on this subject, but I now find 
that everything I could have said has been expressed by other 
speakers in much more effective terms. I have found your 
papers and your discussions during the past two days most 
interesting and instructive, and I think I may say for the 
London Chamber of Commerce — a blessing on both your houses, 
whether you are co-operators or private shippers. It is 
utterly immaterial to us in London what methods you use for 
sending your goods along, except, of course, from the higher 
economic point of view, and that we are not prepared to 
discuss now. 

You seem to think that you have a lot of worry over here, 
but, if you knew the worries and troubles of an English sales- 
man, perhaps you might not think you were so badly off. In 
London, if you are in this business, they always have a stick 
to beat you with — sometimes it is French, sometimes Italian, 
and sometimes Danish. They ask me what are the price of my 
Irish eggs to-day, and I would say 85. 6d. best selected. Then 
they will probably say that the Italians are only 7s. 9d., and, of 
course, in the early part of the year all eggs are fresh. Now, an 
announcement like that means that you must cut down your 
prices. In the spring when the eggs arrive in London they are 
pretty nearly all on a par for freshness. The London trade 
is nearer to the Continental centres of production than to the 
Irish. The time would be 24 hours from Denmark, 12 hours 
from Holland, less than 12 hours from France, but always 

2 days from Ireland. The Irish egg in London is practically 
not much better than many of those other eggs that come in a 
fresh condition. The estimate in which they are held would 
be somewhere between second and third place. I would put 
French brown first, as commanding the highest price, next I 
would put the Danish — not that the Danish is better, because 
the Irish egg is the best egg in the world beyond doubt. It 
has more flavour and greater keeping qualities. From every 
point of view it is what is known as a strong egg, not strong 
in flavour, but strong in albumen. If you take an Irish egg 
and break it you can allow the white to drip to the floor 
without breaking, and very few others will do that. You have 
a very high quahty of article, and I would like to emphasize 
the advice of other speakers who told you not to destroy this 
article by wretched packing. There has been a great improve- 
ment in this respect, the straw is better, but, as I told you 
yesterday, you should not use the native wood. However 
much disposed you may be to promote the growth of trees in 
this country at present, let me recommend you, in the interest 
of the Irish egg, to employ foreign wood. As to the size of the 
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eggs, I regard the 16 lb. and 15^ lb. as being excellent. With 
regard to the cases I am in favour of the deep half and the 
quarter • cases. The long 8 hhd. is a very good case, and 
the deep half will travel better than the shallow long 
half. The long half doesn't suit when there is any pressure ore 
the lid. 

One word more with regard to your internal matters, and 
that has reference to coercion. Coercion has been tried in 
Ireland, and it has not been a great success. You won't, I think, 
make a great success of co-operation until you apply coercion^ 
The Dane applies coercion with great success. I have only 
further to add that matters in Ireland look very prosperous so- 
far as the poultry industry is concerned, and if you go on as- 
you are going, you will, no doubt, reap rich profits from all 
your labours. 

Mr. P. A. Francis (Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland) : Out of the enormous^ 
amount of valuable information that we have gained fronx 
this Conference there are two points that seem to me to be 
deserving of especial attention. Mr. Wilson, in his paper, says, 
" The large increase in the production of English eggs has beeit 
very noticeable this spring, supplies being so plentiful that, for 
several weeks, it has been possible for retailers in many districts 
to buy home-laid eggs sufficient for their requirements, at 
considerably lower prices than either Irish or Danish could 
be bought at ' free on board ' " Mr. Hickey, in his paper, says, 
" A winter trade, which would yield the producer the largest 
profit of the year, should be cultivated, as is the Danish practice,'" 
and again, " Breeds of poultry which lay brown eggs should be 
freely introduced into those districts where the eggs are now 
almost uniform.ly white." 

In my opinion these quotations emphasize two lessons o£ 
the greatest importance to Irish poultry-keepers, viz.: (1) The 
need of increased winter egg production ; (2) the advisability 
of the more general use of brown-shelled egg breeds, which are 
usually the best winter layers. I think the reason that the 
general purpose breeds have not done so well in Ireland in the 
past is attributable to the custom of hatching the chickens late_ 
I would ask the producers present to take home these two lessons- 
in particular and endeavour, as far as possible, to put themL 
into practice. 

Mr. CoE (Cork, Bandon and South Coast Railway) : In con- 
sequence of the kind reception you gave me last evening, as 
the only railway representative present, I venture again to con- 
tribute something to the discussion. I listened with attention 
to the remarks made about the claims for damaged eggs. I 
come from the South of Ireland, and I am afraid that, in generalj. 
we are a happy-go-lucky people there. We lack the Continental 
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method of dealing with eggs or anything else — we lack system- 
Mr. Wiekham told you last evening that the railway man was 
his enemy. Well, perhaps he doesn't understand all that 
railway men have to contend with. The railway porters 
who handle eggs are drawn from the agricultural classes. It 
is not the railway managers who break your eggs, but the porters 
and carters. Strong fines, punishments, and dismissals fail 
with the happy-go-lucky porter. The remedy suggested to 
me is this, and it is suggested by this Congress. If you arouse 
the county councils in this way, and arouse public feeling, you 
will see that the porters will be much more careful, and that not 
half the damage will be done. I want to drive that home. 
Good has been done by the attention which it has already 
received, and I think following up the subject would be attended 
with very advantageous results. My company carry about 
3,000 tons of butter and 5,000 tons of eggs annually. As 
Traffic Manager I invite suggestions, and I will be glad to 
receive information from Mr. Wiekham, or any of the other 
gentlemen who have spoken here, and many of whose speeches 
I have found so profitable. 

Chairman : There is no time for any further discussion on 
this question, and I will ask Mr. O'Neill, of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, to reply on behalf of Mr. Wilson, who is 
not present. 

Mr. O'Neill : I apologise for the absence of Mr. Wilson, 
and I can only do my best to reply in his absence to the various 
matters discussed in his paper on the Sale of Eggs. Amongst 
the many important things, dealt with in both papers on this 
subject is the increased demand for Irish eggs, and this Con- 
ference has been called here to secure increased production to 
cope with that demand. 

Reference is made to the fraudulent sale of eggs. That 
point does not appear to have been dealt with by any of the 
speakers, and I think it should get careful thought and con- 
sideration from Irish firms. I think it is only fair to acknow- 
ledge the great amount of attention which the Department has 
given to the detection of frauds in England and elsewhere in 
connection with the Irish butter, egg, and poultry trade. We 
are all under a great obligation to them for what they have done, 
and we hope and believe they will continue their vigilance in this 
direction. 

I think also it is very important to take up the question of 
rates applicable to Irish produce as compared with those charged 
for foreign stuff. The rates on foreign produce are much lower 
than those on Irish, principally owing to the assistance given 
by the respective Governments, and to the fact that the water 
service is so much cheaper. Yet, there is a feeling that the 
rates charged on Irish produce to England are not fair, when 
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compared with those paid by our Continental rivals. The local 
rates in Ireland are also very excessive, and ought to be reduced. 
In some instances the rates prevailing between stations in the 
West of Ireland and stations in the North are almost equal 
to those in operation between Irish and English stations. I 
trust that the Department will take up these matters and secure 
some fair play in this respect for us. There is no doubt but 
that the railway companies are not handling the Irish traffic 
as they ought to do. 

Our Society deals with almost £250,000 worth of Irish eggs 
annually, and I can say that we are doing all we can to improve 
the industry. We' are endeavouring to secure improvements 
in packing, grading, cleanliness and quality. 

The foreigners have troubled us a lot in the butter trade, 
but I think, so far as Irish eggs are concerned, if attention is 
given to the various points raised in the papers discussed, we 
shall be able to hold our own against all competition. 

Mr. G. W. Little (Manchester) : I have been asked to 
reply, on behalf of Mr. Hickey, to a few of the criticisms passed 
upon his paper. We have had a great many helpful discus- 
sions, but the point to remember is — in regard to business prin- 
ciples elaborate organisation is not sufficient to ensure success. 
In England we have several great poultry organisations, but 
the English trade as a comnjercial undertaking is a negligible 
quantity. In Ireland you have overcome all the difficulties, 
and applied yourself to the practical side of the question, and, 
if England is to be reckoned with seriously in this industry, she 
will have to resort to the very methods which have made your 
egg trade so conspicuous a success. Trade must be conducted 
between the shipper on the one hand, and the importer on the 
other, upon confidential lines. If both seek to carry out a pro- 
paganda of improvement, an improvement will result. Foreign 
competition is keenly competing for the English trade, but, if 
you in Ireland are determined to improve your methods and 
support loyally all that is being done to develop this industry, 
we on our side will do the rest. 



CONCLUSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Edward Brown : To me has fallen, on the invitation of 
the Chairman, a task which, while it is pleasing, is yet one of 
great responsibility. On looking round upon the faces of those 
who are gathered here, and realising what this Conference has 
done, and is going to do, I remember those to whom we owe, 
at any rate, a considerable part of its great success. I desire 
to propose, and I am sure everybody here will be ready to 
carry it by acclamation, our sincere and heartfelt and almost 
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unspeakable thanks to Their Excellencies, the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Countess of Aberdeen, not only for the welcome which 
His Excellency gave to us yesterday, not alone for the gracious 
presence of Her Excellency all day yesterday and this morning, 
but, knowing something of the inner work that led to this Con- 
ference, I may say that it has been largelj'' due to the interest 
manifested in the project by Their Excellencies weeks ago that 
we find ourselves here in such large force. As the Vice-President 
«an tell you. Their Excellencies were in London when they 
first heard of this project, and they at once sought for information 
as to what was going to be done, and what the intentions were. 
When we told our story Their Excellencies said that our scheme 
was not big enough, that something better should be attempted, 
the results of which we see. One of the most delightful things 
in connection with the Conference was the invitation given to 
the Instructresses, many of whom, or some of whom, are my 
old students. The kindly and thoughtful act of Lady Aberdeen 
in gathering together the Instructresses, the ladies who are 
Tvorking, many of them under difficult conditions, in many 
parts of Ireland, will send them home with renewed hope, 
renewed energy, and renewed determination to carry on their 
work in the future. I am sure every one who accepted Her 
Excellency's hospitality will be richer in her life because of that 
association upstairs to-day. 

Twenty-two years ago, at the close of my inquiry into the 
poultry industry of Ireland, I sent out an appeal to people on 
■the other side asking them if they would allow me to be an 
.almoner of their generosity, more especially in the West of 
Ireland, in order to furnish the people with better breeds of 
poultry. One of the first letters I received was from the Countess 
■of Aberdeen. My only trouble was that there was such com- 
petition in the West for Lady Aberdeen's hens that I did not 
know how to divide them up. The industry has received the 
greatest help from their support, and we who have attended 
this Conference have had personal experience of the gracious 
and kindly sympathy of Their Excellencies, and of their generous 
Jiospitality. (Applause.) 

But there is something more to be thankful for. We who 
are connected with the poultry trade, and whose hairs are getting 
grey, have at last done something that we have every reason to 
be proud of. Twenty-two years ago, the idea of having a 
Congress at which the Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture would remain for a couple of days talking about 
cocks and hens would have appeared to be nonsense ; it could 
hardly be thought of. Mr. Russell, who is at the head of that 
Department, is with us here in his official capacity ; but we 
have even a greater triumph than that, because we know 
that, since this matter was broached Mr. Russell and Professor 
Campbell, whose absence we all regret, have been working most 
iaboriously, and most successfully, to make the Conference a 
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success We have converted individuals, we have converted 
some ot the Colonies, and we have converted some of the great 
Departments of Government. To the Vice-President of this 
Department, which has done so much in the past, we desire 
to express our^warmest thanks. To the officials of the Depart- 
ment we also wish to return our thanks. I hesitate to mention 
them by name, but would specially refer to the Earl of Carrick, 
to whose zeal and tact the removal of serious difficulties at the 
outset is due. We are delighted with your officials, and I don't 
know that we will not try to get some of them to England before 
long. I beg to propose : — 

" That the warmest thanks of the members of this Con- 
ference be respectfully tendered to Their Excellencies 
the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, and that we wish 
to express to the Right Hon. T. W. Russell, Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture, and to 
his colleagues who have worked so nobly with him, 
our grateful appreciation, not only of their welcome, 
but of the splendid arrangements that have been made 
for this Conference." 

Mr. EssLEMONT (North-East of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Aberdeen) : I wish to second this motion. It is exceed- 
ingly pleasant to a Scotchman, and to an Aberdonian, to have 
had the opportunity of coming here, and of seeing something 
of the very good work that is being done by Their Excellencies 
in this country. I appreciate very highly the invitations sent 
to the College that I represent, and, although I am not an expert 
on poultry myself, I am deeply interested in the subject, and I 
see that the people in my country can benefit from the excellent 
work that you have done here. I wish to endorse all that has 
been said by Mr. Brown as to Their Excellencies, and the Vice- 
President of the Department. 

The Rt. Hon. T. W. Russell : There is no one present who is 
authorised to respond on behalf of Their Excellencies, but I 
will undertake to convey to them the feelings of this meeting 
that have been expressed with regard to them. 

Speaking for the Department, and for all my colleagues, it 
has been a great pleasure to us to make arrangements for this 
Conference. It has also been a great pleasure for us to be 
present at it, and to hear the excellent discussions that have 
taken place. When the arrangements were first mooted there 
were some who thought that the shippers and the co-operators 
would come into collision, and, in fact, we had some replies from 
England that showed that such might be the case. I said 
" Let them all come ! " because I thought it would be better 
that they should thresh it out between themselves. The views 
of the Department on this question were well expressed by the 
representative of the London Chamber of Commerce. Let 
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both classes do their best ; we are only anxious that this trade 
should be developed on right lines, whether by co-operators or 
shippers. That is the position of the Department. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you on my own behalf, and 
on behalf of the Department. I have been assisted in this matter 
by colleagues whose whole hearts are in the work. I just want 
to say another word. I think it was Mr. Brown who suggested 
that there might be an attempt made to raid our hen-roost, 
and that some of the officials of whom we are so proud, and 
who have done so much for the country, might be spirited away 
from us. A good many attempts have been made lately in that 
direction, some of them successful, and others unsuccessful. 
We shall have to deal with the attempts as they are made, but 
I can guarantee that we have no official with whom we are 
willing to part. We have plenty of work for them to do, and 
I would be greatly obliged if the people anxious to raid hen- 
roosts would look elsewhere. 



VISIT TO THE ALBERT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

GLASNEVIN. 

The members of the Conference subsequently journeyed 
to the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, where they were 
received by Mr. George Stephenson, Principal of the College. 
This institution, the principal training centre of the Department 
for male students, has accommodation for sixty pupils, and 
provides courses of instruction in agriculture, horticulture, 
poultry-keeping, and bee-keeping. 

Having partaken of tea and refreshments the party proceeded 
to visit the various buildings, and the extensive grounds 
attached to the College, chief interest, of course, being centred 
in the poultry section. 

The return journey to the city was accomplished in time to 
permit of provincial and cross-channel delegates leaving for 
home by the evening trains and steamers. 
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Scheme No. 11. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 



INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY- KEEPING, 
1910'11. 



1. The Department are prepared to approve of the appoint- 
ment of at least one Instructor in Poultry-Keeping for each 
county in Ireland, provided the County Committee can secure 
the services of a person or persons qualified for the position. In 
the case of new appointments no person shall be eligible for the 
position of Instructor in the county of which he or she is a native 
or in which he or she resides permanently. 

The Department will, as far as possible, assist Coixnty Com- 
mittees in obtaining Instructors by supplying the names of 
qualified persons. 

2. Unless in exceptional circumstances the remuneration of 
the Instructor sh^ll not exceed £2 per week, in addition to 
expenses of locomotion, which include second or third class 
railway fare, as decided by the County Committee, car hire 
when necessary, or a bicycle allowance not exceeding 2d. per 
mile in lieu thereof. 

3. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall 
not continue beyond the 30th September, 1911, and is termin- 
able at any time previous to that date by the giving of four 
weeks' notice in writing on either side. 

The appointment of a female Instructor will terminate as a 
matter of course on her marriage. 

4. It will be the duty of the Instructor to deliver courses of 
lectures on poultry-keeping ; to conduct classes and give prac- 
tical instruction and demonstrations on the treatment of common 
diseases, s^-ch as gapes, &c. ; on the fattening of fowls, and 
the killing, plucking, trussing, and preparation of poultry for 
market ; to visit poultry runs, and give such practical advice 
as may be desired by poultry-keepers ; to enquire into and 
report upon outbreaks of disease ; to inspect the egg distri- 
bution and turkey stations referred to in Clauses 10, 13, and 14 ; 
to assist selected applicants to procure suitable stock birds; to 
report to the Department and to the County Committee regarding 
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the progress of his or her work either weekly or otherwise as 
may be required ; and generally to give his or her whole time 
towards promoting improvement in poultry-keeping in the 
county. 

5. For courses of lectures the county should be divided into 
circuits, each comprising not less than five centres. The In- 
structor, except in special cases, should work for at least four 
weeks in each circuit, and deliver one lecture per week at each 
centre during that time. The Instructor should visit, either on 
the day of the lecture or on the following day, any of the poultry 
runs in the neighbourhood, and give such information on poultry- 
keeping as the circumstances of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee alone are responsible for the selec- 
tion of centres and the arrangement of lectures and classes. 
It is desirable, however, that the Instructor should be consulted 
in the matter. 

6. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select 
centres at which the lectures and classes will be held and to 
appoint a local committee, with an honorary secretary, at each 
centre, who should select the school and arrange for the hiring, 
lighting, and warming of the room in which the lectures will 
be delivered. In selecting centres the County Committee should 
have particular regard to districts in which lectures or classes 
may not have been held in previous years. 

It will also be the duty of the Countj^ Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructor's, time is fully 
and usefully employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all 
expenditure under this scheme, and shall furnish such detailed 
statements of that expenditure as may from time to time be 
required by the Department. 

The Secretarj' of the County Committee shall keep an in- 
ventory, and be respoiisible for the custody, of all equipment pro- 
vided. 

7. Instead of delivering lectures the Instructor may conduct 
practical classes, in accordance with the provisions of Scheme 
No. 12. In no case should lectures be given after the end of the 
hatching season. 

8. liCctures and clast-es should be arranged, wherever possible, 
to be given in the schoolrooms or other suitable public 
rooms, and should be held in rural centres only. Towns an d 
the larger villages should be avoided, as experience has shown 
that the greatest success attends those meetings which are 
held in the rural parts of a county, especially in districts where 
the greatest number of those interested in poultry-keeping 
IS to be found. The local committee at each centre should be 
responsible for appointing a representative chairman for each 
lecture, and should undertake to have posters and handbills, 
which will be supplied by the Secretary of the County Committee, 
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•effectively displayed and distributed throughout the circuit. 
Copies of these posters and handbills should be forwarded to 
the Department at least a week prior to the commencement of 
each course of instruction. Each lecture should be followed by a 
discussion, during which persons interested in poultry-keeping 
will be invited to ask questions relative to the subject. Where a 
course of lectures has already been given a new syllabus should 
be presented. 

9. In addition to the preliminary inspection of applicants' 
premises, the Instructor will be required, after the stations have 
been reported by her to be fully stocked, to make, before the 31st 
May, at least two complete inspections of all hen and duck 
stations, and two inspections of all goose and turkey stations in 
the county. The Instructor shall submit at the end of each 
week to the County Committee and to the Department on the 
prescribed form a report on all stations inspected during that 
week. 



Distribution of Sittings of Eggs of Pure Breeds. 

Hen and Duck Stations. 

10. In counties where instruction in poultry -keeping has been 
provided, the Department are prepared to sanction a limited 
number of premiums of £5 each being awarded to approved 
applicants, selected by the County Committee, who distribute 
during the season at least 80 sittings of eggs (twelve eggs to 
count as a sitting) ; those who distribute less will be paid in 
proportion to the number distributed. No maximum number 
of sittings to be distributed is prescribed, but owners of stations 
must continue selling eggs at the fixed price until 31st May. 
The owner may set eggs for his own use, but such sittings will 
not count towards a premium. Applicants must agree to comply 
with the following conditions : — 

(1.) To keep only one pure breed of hens, or one pure 
breed of hens and one pure breed of ducks, for station 
purposes. 

(2.) To sell or destroy any existing fowl on the premises of 
which the Instructor or the Department may disapprove, 
and not to bring on the premises, during the period for the 
distribution of eggs, fowl of any description without the 
sanction of the Instructor and of the Department. 

(3.) To dis pose of the male birds in use at the station 
during 1909-10 a nd to replace these with others unrelated 
to the stock at the station. 

(4.) When a premium is claimed for hens alone, to keep 
not less than thirty or more than sixty birds, approved by 
the Instructor and the Department, of the selected breed. 
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If the premium is claimed in respect of hens and ducks, not 
less than five ducks and twenty-five hens must be kept, or 
ten ducks and twenty hens, but the total number of birds 
to be kept at any one station shoi.ld not exceed sixty. At 
least one cock or cockerel must be kept for every ten hens or 
pullets, and one drake for every five or six ducks. 

(5.) To replace each year at least one-third of the hens 
with early-hatched pullets. 

(6.) To provide proper housing where such does not 
already exist. The size of run for any flock of birds will 
require to be at least twenty square yards per bird. 

(7.) To feed and care the birds in such a manner as the 
Instructor and the Department may require, and not to 
dispose of the birds until after the 31st May. 

(8.) To supply, during the season specified in par. (10.) 
below, sittings of eggs from the station birds to any per- 
son in the county at Is. per dozen (the purchaser to bear 
the cost of package and carriage), and to replace infertile 
eggs that are returned within one month from the date on 
which they were sent out. 

In special cases the Department many sanction a higher 
price than the above, provided the County Committee show 
sufficient reasons for so doing. 

(9.) To stamp all eggs given out with a stamp provided 
for the purpose by the County Committee. 

(10.) To enter in a special book provided by the County 
Committee a daily record of all eggs laid and distributed. 
This book must be sent to the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee or to the Department when asked for, and in any 
case must be returned to the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee at the end of the distributing season, which will 
commence on the 1st December, 1910, and terminate on the 
31st May, 1911 . (See Clause 18.) 

(11.) To permit the Instructor and the Department to 
inspect the birds at any time. 

[Note. — While in exceptional circumstances the Depart- 
ment may allow other pure breeds to be kept on the same 
premises if they are satisfied that the selected person, 
houses, runs, birds, etc., are suitable, and may even permit 
a limited number of cross-bred hens to be kept, provided 
no male birds are allowed to run with the cross-bred hens, 
such permission will be given only where the Instructor 
and the Department are satisfied as to the efficiency of the 
arrangements made by the station holder to keep all such 
stock properly isolated from the station birds.] 

Any infringement of the above rules may entail the 
cancellation of the premium. 
11. The following breeds of hens and ducks will alone be- 
recognised : — 
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Hens.— La?/wg Breeds.— Black Minorcas. White Leg- 
horns. Brown Leghorns. 

General Purpose Breed,?.— Plymouth Rocks (Barred variety 
recommended). Orpingtons (Buff and White recom- 
mended). White Wyandottes. Salmon Faverolles. 
Sussex. 

Ducks. — Indian Runner. Aylesbury. Pekin. Rouen. 

12. An additional grant of 50 per cent, of the actual cost, 
"but in no case exceeding £2, may be made to selected persons 
who provide themselves for the purpose of this scheme with 
portable wooden fowl-houses approved by the Department. 
This will apply only to persons who are taking up the scheme 
in 1910-11 for the first time . No grant will be made in respect 
of improvements in an existing house, and if a* new house is 
obtained it must be portable. 

Geese Stations. 

13. A limited number of premiums of £2 each may be 
offered to persons selected by the County Committee, and 
approved by the Department, who will undertake to comply 
with the following conditions : — 

(1.) To keep on the premises only one pen of birds, viz. — 
a gander and three geese of the Embden breed, which have 
been approved by the Instructor and the Department. 

(2.) No gander shall be retained for more than six years 
at any one station. A gander which has been for six 
years at one station must be replaced by a bird unrelated 
to the stock at the station. 

(3.) To sell not less than 12 sittings of eggs to residents 
in the county ; those who distribute less will be paid in 
proportion to the number distributed. No maximum num- 
ber of sittings to be distributed is prescribed, but owners of 
stations must continue selling eggs at the fixed price until 
31st May, 1911. 

(4.) To sell the eggs at l5. 6d. per sitting — three eggs to 
count as a sitting — (purchaser to defray the cost of package 
and carriage where necessary). Each applicant to be 
restricted to one sitting. 

(5.) To provide proper housing where such does not 
already exist. The birds to have access to suitable shelter 
at all times, and to be hand-fed, when a sufficient amount of 
natural food is not obtainable, in such a way as the Instruc- 
tors and the Department may require. 

[Note. — Only those applicants on whose pre mises there is 
an adequate supply of water will be approved as keepers of 
^eese stations.] 

(6.) To stamp all eggs given out with a stamp provided 
for the purpose by the County Committee. 
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(7.) To enter in a special book provided by the County- 
Committee a daily record of all eggs laid and distributed. 
This book must be sent to the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee or to the Department when asked for, and in any 
case must be returned to the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee at the end of the distributing season, which will com- 
mence on 1st January and terminate on 31st May, 1911. 

(8.) To permit the Instructor and the Department to. 
inspect the birds at any time. 

[Note. — In special ca-^es the Department may sanction 
the keeping of a second pen of geese provided the birds are 
up to premium standard, are effectively isolated from the 
station birds and are properly housed and fed. 

Only one premium, however, will be allowed.] 
Any infringement of the above rules may entail the cancella- 
tion of the premium. 

Turkey Stations. 

14. A limited number of premiums of £2 each may be offered 
to persons selected by the County Committee and approved by 
the Department who will undertake to comply with the following 
conditions : — 

(1.) To keep one pure bred American Bronze stock turkey 

cock, approved by the Instiuctor and the Department, for 

the service of turkey hens, the property of residents ii^ the 

county. The approved turkey cock shall serve, at r fee of 

6d. per service, twenty hens other than those belonging 

to the owner of the turkey cock. If a -mailer number is 

served, the premium will be proporcionately reduced. After 

twenty hens have been .served the owner may refuse to 

allow the bird to serve more or may charge a higher fee. 

The stock birds must be noc less than the following weights 

on 1st January, 1911, viz. : — Cockerels, 22 lbs. ; adult 

birds 28 lbs. Birds more than three years old are not 

eligible for premiums. 

[A station-holder under the 1909-10 scheme will not be eligible 

to hold a premium under the 1910-11 scheme unless the bird 

kept in 1909-10 is exchanged or a new bird purchased. A 

premium may be granted for a turkey cock selected in 1909-10, 

provided the bird is suitable in eveiy respect, and is located at a 

different station either in the same or in another county.] 

(2.) To provide such housing accommodation and to 
feed and care the bird in such a manner as the Instructor 
and the Department may require. 

(3) To enter in a special book, provided by the County 
Committee, a daily record of services. This book must 
be sent to the Secretary of the County Committee or to the 
Department when required, and in any case must be 
returned to the Secretary of the County Committee at the 
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end of the service season which will terminate on .31st Mav, 
1911. 

(4.) To permit the Instructor and the Department to 
inspect the birds at any time. 

[Note. — In exceptional cases the Department may 
approve of a second turkey cock being kept, provided it 
is up to premium standard ; but only one premium will be 
allowed.] 

Any infringement of the above rules may entail the can- 
cellation of the premium. 



General. 

15. An applicant will be eligible for one premium only in 
respect of each of the following : — (a) hens or hens and ducks, 
(b) geese and (c) turkeys, but the same person may hold pre- 
miums for (a), (b) and (c). No premium, however, will be given 
for ducks alone. 

16. (1.) As soon as the Instructor has been appointed and 
the number of premiums proposed to be awarded has been 
approved by the Department, the County Committee shall 
invite appUcations from persons in the county who already 
possess, or are willing to purchase, pens of the approved pure 
breeds of hens, hens and ducks, or geese, as the case may be, or to 
keep one pure-bred turkey cock, and who are prepared to comply 
with the above conditions. When these applications have 
been received the Instructor shall, without delay, inspect and 
report to the County Committee as to the number of suitable 
applicants. The names of the appKcants selected by the County 
Committee, with full particulars as to the breeds, number of 
birds, and housing, should then be submitted, on the prescribed 
form, for the approval of the Department, who may thereupon 
further inspect the selected farms, and submit a list of those 
of which they approve to the County Committee for their final 
selection. 

(2.) The County Committee may make such regulations as 
they think fit with regard to requiring applicants for premiums 
to deposit with each application a sum not exceeding 105. Such 
deposit to be refunded if the applicant is not selected by the 
Committee, or being selected complies with all the conditions of 
the county scheme. The deposit to be forfeited to the County 
Committee in the event of the applicant when selected failing to 
comply with all the conditions of the county scheme. 

17. The Department will not consider applications from a 
county in respect of premiums under this scheme later than 1st 
December, 1910. 

County Committees who intend to adopt this scheme should 
have all arrangements completed prior to the 1st January, 
1911. 
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18. (1.) Not later than 7th June, 1911, the selected appli- 
cants for premiums must forward to the Secretary of the County 
Committee the record books referred to in Clauses 10 (10), 13 (7), 
and 14 (3), accompanied by a certificate that the entries in these 
books are correct, and that all the conditions of this scheme 
have been complied with. 

(2.) As soon as the Department are satisfied as to the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of this scheme, the Secretary of the 
County Committee will be notified that payment may be made 
by the Committee of the premiums or portions thereof payable 
under this scheme. 

(3.) Any premium not applied for by the 7th June, 1911, shall 
be considered as having lapsed. 

19. No action shall be taken by the County Committee 
towards putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation 
until the sanction of the Department has been obtained in 
writing. 

20. In all matters of dispute relating to this scheme the 
decision of the Department shall be final. 
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Scheme No. 12. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 



TUTORIAL AND PRACTICAL CLASSES IN 
POULTRY-KEEPING, 1910-11. 



1. The Department are prepared to approve the holding of 
Tutorial and Practical Classes in Poultry-Keeping by the 
Itinerant Instructors in Poultry-Keeping in counties wher( 
circumstances justify the introduction of this form of instruction. 

2. Classes will be held at each selected centre for at least two 
but not more than four weeks, and daily instruction of not less 
than two hours' duration will be given. 

At least eight pupils must be enrolled at each centre, but not 
more than eighteen pupils will be admitted to any class. 

Pupils must undertake to attend regularly, and no person 
under fifteen years of age will be enrolled on the register. 

3. It will be the duty of the Instructor — 

(a.) To give instruction in the subjects suggested in 
the syllabus, but the Instructor should consider the require- 
ments of the district as well as the season of the year and 
select subjects accordingly. Each day's work should com- 
mence with a discourse and demonstration, the pupils taking 
notes, and should be followed by practical instruction. 
Diagrams, models, and black-board illustrations should be 
used as far as possible. 

The pupils should be required to take as full notes £s 
possible ; these should be carefully checked and corrected 
by the Instructor in her spare time. 

At the end of each week the Instructor should question 
the class on the week's work, and should hold a short 
examination at the end of the course. 

(6.) To visit poultry runs every day in her spare time, 
especially at the homes of pupils, and advise as to require- 
ments. The general conditions of management should be 
gone into, mistakes pointed out, and improvements sug- 
gested. The fowl-houses should be examined, and such 
points as accommodation, ventilation, lighting, perches, 
limewashing, etc., attended to where necessary. The 
preparation and mixing of the food might also be carried 
out under the direction of the Instructor. 
15 
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(c.) To arrangre for the distribution of the Department's 
leaflets applicable to the subjects dealt with at the classes. 
(d.) To keep a register of attendance of the pupils, record- 
ing therein such particulars as the Department may require. 
{e.) To furnish a report weekly to the Department and 
to the County Committee on the prescribed form. 
4. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select 
suitable centres at which classes will be held, and to appoint 
at each centre a local committee, with an honorary secretary, 
who will be responsible for the local arrangements necessary 
and for a good and regular attendance of pupils. 

The local committee 'hould undertake to have posters and 
handbills, which will be supplied by the Secretary of the County 
Committee, effectively displayed in the neighbourhood of the 
centre. 

The centres should be selected in rural districts, and large 
towns and villages should be avoided. 

No centre should be selected unless the County Committee have 
good reason to believe that the instruction provided will be 
availed of to the fullest extent. 

It will be the duty of the Secretary of the County Committee 
to keep an inventory, and be responsible for the custody, of all 
equipment provided. 

SYLLABUS. 

(a) Suggested Subjects for Discourse and Demonstration. 

I. Breeds best suited to district. — (1.) for egg production; (2.) 
for table ; value of first crosses for both purposes. Describe 
points of (1) a good layer, (2) a good table fowl ; and illustrate 
the difference between each. 

II. Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys, their rearing and managen^ent. 

III. Breeding and selection of stock. — Enumerate advantages 
of pure breeds over mongrel fowls, and point out the value of 
selection for desired points, e.g., laying strains, etc. Use of trap 
nests. (Illustrate by diagrams and black-board.) 

IV. Houses and Housing. — Suitable houses, illustrated by 
models or black-board sketches. Colony system ; other systems ; 
principles of housing, such as situation, shelter, materials to use, 
size of house, ventilation, light, flooring, fittings (nest boxes and 
perches) ; care of houses ; importance of cleanliness ; danger 
from parasites. 

V. Chicken Rearing. — Conditions necessary for success. When 
to hatch for (1) stock birds ; (2) egg production ; (3) market. 
Describe simple hatching box and how it might be made. Pro- 
vide a hatching box and hen. Demonstrate on making the nest 
and setting the hen. Mention precaution necessary against 
rats and insect vermin. Explain the importance of fresh ground 
for chickens. 
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Describe best kind of ooop and how to use it. (Illustrate by 
model or black-board.) 

VI. Feeding.— Importance of suitable food. Best- foods : how 
to use them for (1) rearing and fattening table poultry ; (2) egg 
production. Give approximate quantities and prices"^ of foods ; 
show samples of feeding stuffs, grits, etc. Special attention 
should be paid to suitable foods of a simple character within the 
reach of poultry-keepers in the district. 

VII. Selecting and Testing Hatching jBggs.— Kind of eggs to 
select ; demonstrate with suitable and unsuitable eggs. Con- 
ditions necessary to obtain fertile eggs ; describe a fertile, infer- 
tile, and addled egg (black-board illustrations and specimens). 
Explain the use of testing, demonstrating with a hand -tester. 

VIII. Marketing of Eggs. — Necessary conditions, with special 
reference to size, cleanliness, freshness ; production of winter 
eggs. 

IX. Egg Preservation for Home Use. — Best preservatives arid 
how to use them. Demonstrate with butter, vaseline, or 
water-glass. 

X. Fattening. — Different methods ; value of trough feeding ; 
use of pellets ; importance of observing proper methods as to 
fasting, killing, plucking, stubbing, singeing, shaping, cooling, 
packing, grading. 

XI. Simple Accounts and Egg Records. — ^Explain advantages 
and refer to books, see page 213. 

XII. Diseases. — ^Explain symptoms, cause and treatment of 
the more common di'^eases. making special mention of the im- 
portance of fresh ground, isolation, etc., as a means of prevention. 

XIII. Composition of an Egg. — Description of its composition ; 
the use and association of the various parts in the formation of 
the chicken. 

Suggested Demonstrations. 

(1.) Dissection of two birds, showing and explaining the effect 
and appearanre between the organs of a healthy and diseased 
specimen. (2.) Dissection of a chicken with gapes : explaining 
symptoms, cause, preventive and curative treatment, and demon- 
strating the effect of fumigation. (3.) Dissection of an over-fat 
hen, showing and explaining effect of accumulated fat on the 
egg-producing and other organs. (4.) Careful removal of the 
digestive organs of a fowl, explaining in detail their uses. (5.) 
Simple operations ; the use of simple medicines. (6.) Making of 
simple appliances such as feeding troughs, drinking vessels, nest 
boxes, chicken coops, batching boxes, etc. 

(ft.) Practical Wokk in which Pupils should take part. 

Fattening. — ^Hand cramming ; the use of pellets. 
Preparing Poultry for Table and Market. — Killing, plucking, 
stubbing, singeing, shaping by tying down, packing. 
Trussing. — Chickens and ducks. 
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Packing sittings of eggs and small boxes of fresh eggs for 
private trade. 

Examination of organs of a bird. — Specimens of different 
organs of a bird to be kept after trussing, pupils to identify 
same, and to explain their functions. 

TABLE OF WORK— EXAMPLE. 

First Week. 

Monday. — (Opening Day, ) 

Previous to hour of class the Instructor should visit 
the appointed place to unpack outfit and make final 
arrangements. 
-Discourse and Demonstration. 

Fattening (tNo. X.). — Killing, plucking, etc., and 
shaping fowl. 

Practical Work. 

Killing, plucking, etc., shaping (tying down). 

Tuesday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Breeds best ruited to district (fl.) ; Trussing. 
Practical Work. 
Trussing. 
Wednesday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Feeding (jVI.) ; Dissection of digestive organ''. 
Practical Work. 

(1.) Killing, plucking, etc., shaping (tying down) 
(2.) Pellet Cramming. 

Thursday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Houses and Housing (flV.) Packing dead birds for 
market. 
-Practical Work. 

(1.) Packing birds for market. 

(2.) Trussing. 

(3.) Pellet Cramming. 

Friday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Marketing of eggs (tVIII.) ; Packing sittings of eggs and 
small boxes of fresh eggs for private trade. 
JPractical Worn. 

Packing sittings of eggs and fresh eggs for private trade. 
Class Work. 

Questions to class on week's work explaining correction 
of notes. 

ijATURDAY. — Visitino- poultry yards of pupils and others in the 
district, and giving practical advice according to 
.requirements. 

t Note — These numbers refer to syllabus. 
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Second Week. 

Monday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Chicken rearing (fV.) ; Demonstration on making nest 
and settino; hen. 
Practical Work. 

(1.) Killing, plucking, shaping. 

(2.) Packing sittings of eggs and fresh eggs for private 
trade. 

Tuesday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Selecting and testing hatching eggs (IVIl.) ; showing an^ 
explaining use of hand tester. 
Practical Work. 
(1.) Trussing. 
(2.) Pellet cramming. 

Wednesday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Demonstration ; Dissection of two birds, showing the dif- 
ference in appearance between the organs of a healthy 
and of a diseased specimen, and explaining the effect of 
the disease. 
Practical Work. 

Killing, plucking, shaping (tying down), etc. 

Thursday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Demonstration ; Dissection of a chicken affected with-'- 
gape;-. ; explaining symptoms, cause, preventive and 
curative treatment, and demonstrating the effect of 
fumigation. 
Practical Work. 

Trussing. 
Clajis Work. 

Keeping of accounts. 
Friday. — Discourse and Demonstration. 

Egg preservation for home use, showing how to use one. 
or more preservatives (flX.). 
Class Work. 

Resume of work of course ; Examination. 

Saturday. — Packing outfit and moving to new centre. 

Books. 

Specimen account books are supplied to the Instructor, and 
each pupil should be recommended to procure one from Messrs. 
Dollard & Co., Printinghouse, Dublin. Price, Qd., postage extra. 

Specimen books of Egg Record forms for the keeping of 
monthlv returns are supphed to the Instructor, and additional 
copies will be forwarded to pupils who are wilhng to undertake 
the keeping of records. 

-J. isfote — These numbers refer to syllabus.. 
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Ttjtorial and Practical Classes. 

List of Articles required for Gulp, with approximate cost. 

s. d. £ .9. d. 
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* 2 Folding Tables, . @ 

* 8 Trussing Boards, . . @ 
8 Trussing Needles (8" or 10"), @ 

* 8 Trussing Knives, 

1 Hone lor Sharpening, 

* 8 Stubbing Knives, 

2 Choppers, 
16 Swab Cloths, . 

* 1 Fattening Pen (li.door), 

* 1 Blackboard (36 x30 ), 
Strong, Painted (36" X 24" 

size, 4s. Qd.). 
*12 Farm Produce Boxes (No. 1), @ 

* 4 Farm Produce Boxe.'; (No. 3), @ 

* 2 Folding coops for treatment 

of sick birds . . • @ 

* 2 Zinc Buckets, . . . @ 

* 1 Large Scrubbing Brush, 

* 1 Small Scrubbing Brush, 

* 6 Tin Porringers (2-pint size), @ 

* 6 Plucking Baskets, . . @ 
8 Enamel Plates, . . • @ 
1 Spring Hook Weighing 

Machine (40 lbs.), 
(56 lb. size, 75.). 
7 Sheets of Millboard (30" X 20") 

(for mounting illustrations), @ 
4 Do. (15" X 15") do., . @ 
1 Egg Tester, fitted with black diaphragms for three 
sizes of eggs ; post free, .... 

1 Patent Egg Testing Lamp ; carriage paid, 

Messrs. George Perry «fc Co., Ltd., Camden-row, 
Dublin, are prepared to supply the above-mentioned 
articles at the prices stated, on the following condi- 
tions : — 

Cost of packing the above, .... 

(Part outfit in proportion.) 
All f.o.r. Dublin, prices net. 
Six days required to execute orders. A ■written 
requisition, signed by person authorized to purchase, 
must be furnished,. 

Contractors will not hold themselves responsible 
for delay in delivery of any articles on the list not of 
their own manufacture, nor will they give the option 
of any article supplied to order being returned. 

* Irish manufacture. 
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The Knives can also be procured from the Irish 
Cutlery Mauutacturing Co., Ltd., 17 Merchants' 
Quay, Dublin, and the Egg Tester and Lamp 
from Messrs. Hughes Bros., 22 Dawson-street, 
Dublin. 



£ s. d. 
1 Dissecting Case, containing 2 metal-handle scalpels, 

1 scissors, 1 forceps ; post free, . . .079 

This case may be obtained from Messrs. Fannin 
and Co., 41 Grafton-street, Dublin. * 

Sundries, viz. : — 

Samples of foods and grits, with tin boxes (Jib. 
size) ; wood wool ; fumigating powder and bellows for 
" Gapes " ; small supply of drugs, viz. : — Carbolic 
Acid, Friar's Balsam, Permanganate of Potash, Pow- 
dered Sulphur, Epsom Salts, Chlorodyne, Insect 
Powder, etc., estimated price, . . . .15 

These articles might be purchased according to 
requirements ; it should be possible to obtain them 
locally. 



£6 15 8 



Arrangements have been made for the supply of 
the following illustrations, which will be issued direct 
on application to the Department : — ■ 
1 Set of Poultry Illustrations (Seven Plates), . 
1 |Set of Anatomy Illustrations (Four Plates). 

(Each illustration to be mounted on millboard 
by the Instructor.) 
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Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 

FOR Ireland. 



MARKETING OF EGGS. 



Memoranjdum to Producers. 

Nearly all the eggs exported from Ireland are sent to 
Great Britain. Other egg-producing countries are continually 
striving to get a larger share of the trade in eggs to that market. 

The quality of Irish eggs, when at their best, is admitted 
to be as good as that of any and better than that of most eggs 
imported into Great Britain. 

The two chief causes for complaint concerning Irish eggs 
are : — (i) want of cleanliness, and (2) staleness. The foreign 
producer, by supplying clean eggs, has raised the standard of 
cleanliness of eggs demanded by the British public ; hence, 
cleaner eggs are required by, and must be supplied to, the 
trade in Great Britain if the best prices are to be obtained. 
Foreign competition is most keenly felt when the home supply 
of eggs is falling off, and prices are rising. If Irish eggs are 
held over at this period, it is certain the foreign eggs will be 
taken in preference ; hence, producers should never hold over 
eggs, as the practice of doing so is one of the most certain ways 
of causing Irish eggs to lose their position on British markets, 
and, therefore, to depreciate in value. 

Irish egg producers should pay the strictest attention to the 
following recommendations : — 

1. Provide clean and dry hay, straw, bracken, or other 
suitable material for the nests, renew the material frequently, 
and always whenever it becomes wet or soiled. 

2. Collect eggs at least once daily, shortly before noon ; 
or, preferably, twice daily, at noon and dusk. It is especially 
advisable when hens are broody (clucking) to collect twice 
daily. On no account should eggs which have been found 
by chance in nests in the open, during harvest, or at other 
times, be mixed with those intended for market ; any such 
eggs which are fit for consumption, should be used at home. 

3. Any dirt which is on the egg when it is collected should 
be at once removed by means of a dry cloth ; or if that method 
fails, a slightly damped, but not wet cloth may be used. Do 
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not wash hen eggs, nor put them in water, nor use any 
chemical to remove dirt. 

4. Keep eggs in a cool, dry, place, free from objectionable 
odours. 

5. Reserve the smallest eggs for home consumption, and 
market the best and largest. 

6. Put clean, dry hay or straw in the basket or box used 
for taking eggs to market ; never use green grass for this 
purpose. 

7. Eggs should always be kept dry. Contact with wet 
material, or exposure to moisture or rain, causes them to go 
bad quickly ; therefore eggs when taken to market should be 
protected from wet by a suitable rainproof covering. 

8. Sell clean eggs to the buyer who pays more for clean 
than for dirty eggs. 

9. Preserved eggs must not be sold as fresh eggs : it is 
fraudulent to do so. 

10. Eggs should be marketed regularly, at least once a 
week, and oftener if circumstances permit. 

It is recommended that producers should, where possible, sell 
hen eggs to traders who buy by weight, viz., at per lb. weight 
of eggs instead of to those who buy by count, viz., at per dozen, 
score, or 120. Selling by weight ensures that the producer 
shall get full value for large eggs. The British buyer generally 
buys eggs graded to weight, and pays the best price for the 
larger sizes. 

The producer must bear in mind that, although the position 
which Irish eggs hold in British markets has greatly improved 
in recent years, and that the value of eggs imported by Great 
Britain from Ireland is greater than that of its egg imports 
from any other country, this position is mainly due to the 
good quality of the best Irish eggs, and to recent improvements 
effected in production, packing, grading and handling. It 
must also be remembered that the countries competing with 
Ireland in the egg market are continuously improving their 
methods of production and handling, that competition with 
these other sources of supply becomes keener year by year, 
and that it is only by promptly remedying ascertained faulty 
methods that Ireland can hope to maintain its present position. 
It is certain that in Great Britain there is a steadily increasing 
demand for the best Irish eggs, fresh, clean, and well handled. 
The supply of such eggs is far from equal to the demand, and 
the demand for clean, fresh eggs cannot be supphed by stale, 
dirty and badly-handled eggs. Furthermore, the Irish egg- 
producer cannot hope to improve his position materially until 
Irish eggs are brought to market fresh and clean. 
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A.B. Memo. No. 13. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 

FOR Ireland. 



PURCHASE OF HEN EGGS BY WEIGHT. 

9293/'09. 

New-laid eggs, weighing preferably not less than 16 lbs. per 
hhd., are always in great demand on British markets, and good 
prices can undoubtedly be obtained for eggs of this description 
provided they are graded to stated weights per hhd. 

It should be the aim of Irish producers to supply eggs 
weighing not less than 15 and preferably 16 lbs. per hhd. 
to meet this demand ; but, owing to the practice prevalent 
throughout Ireland of buying eggs by count, producers are 
inclined to reserve large eggs for home consumption and to 
market the small ones since, under this system, small eggs 
bring in as good a return as large ones. Another fault of this 
system is that the buyer who purchases by count must fre- 
quently, if not always, pay too much for small eggs, and too 
little for large ones. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced by Irish shippers in 
obtaining eggs averaging 15I lbs. per hhd. all round, and on 
account of the large number of small-sized eggs bought, it is 
a common practice to mix in one case eggs of 16 lbs. per hhd. 
and upwards with those of 14 lbs. per hhd. and under in order 
to produce an average weight of 15 or 15^ lbs. per hhd. Such 
loose grading is strongly objected to by British buyers, and is 
detrimental to the interests of Irish shippers and producers. 

In this connection the Department desire to bring under 
the notice of buyers the two annexed Tables. Table A indi- 
cates the weights of any given number of eggs from 12 to 60, 
calculated on a basis of from 13 to 18 lbs. per hhd. This 
Table will demonstrate to producers the advantage of producing 
large eggs if they can be sold by weight. 

Table B indicates the prices of eggs per hhd. from 13 lbs. 
to 18 lbs. per hhd. calculated on prices varying from ^d. to 12^. 
per pound. 

It is suggested that buyers should give careful considera- 
tion to this question, and especially that they should take 
some of their own transactions, work them out on the basis of 
purchase by weight, and note results. 
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If t]ie system of purchasing eggs by weight were generally 
adopted there would be a direct inducement to producers to 
reserve small eggs for home consumption and to market the 
larger ones, and, by careful selection of the poultiy, to gradu- 
ally increase the average size of eggs produced. This has 
been the result in those districts where the purchase of eggs by 
weight has been steadily carried on for some years. 

For the purposes of purchasing by weight, it is generally 
found convenient to use a spring-balance weighing machine, 
fitted with a large dial indicating weights up to about 40 lbs., 
and supplied with two pans or trays for holding eggs that are 
being weighed. 
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A.B. Memo. No. lo. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 

FOR Ireland. 



MARKETING OF EGGS. 

As nearly all the eggs exported frora Ireland are sent to- 
Great Britain, it is to the interest of Irish producers and ship- 
pers of eggs that they should be marketed in such condition 
and style as will secure for them the highest prices in British 
markets. 

The Department have already issued a " Memorandum to 
Producers," dealing with objectionable practices, and advising 
as to the adoption of those methods of treating eggs which 
will ensure their being brought to market clean and in good 
condition. They have also issued a memorandum on the 
" Purchase of Eggs by Weight," illustrating the advantages 
which would accrue both to the producer and to the Irish 
buyer by the adoption of the system of purchase by weight. 
Copies of these publications can be obtained from the 
Department. 

The chief causes for complaint by British buyers concerning 
Irish eggs are : — 

1. Want of cleanliness. 

2. Staleness. 

3. Mustiness. 

4. Breakages during transit. 

It lies with the buyers of eggs to remedy the first fault 
named, by differentiating in price between clean and dirty 
eggs ; and the second, by testing the eggs by means of a light, 
especially when the price for eggs is rising, and by refusing 
to buy stale eggs. They should urge producers to carry out 
the recommendations contained in the "Memorandum to 
Producers " above referred to. 

The third objectionable condition, " mustiness," is un- 
doubtedly due sometimes to exposure of the packed cases to 
wet during transit, but is more often caused by the use of 
damp packing material, or of cases made of unseasoned wood, 
by packing in the open in wet weather, by the use of cases 
damped by exposure to rain before being used, or by neglect 
to protect the cases from rain when carting them in wet 
weather. As mustiness is a common cause of complaint. 
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shippers of eggs should adopt every precaution to prevent 
its occurrence. 

The question of breakages, and claims arising therefrom,, 
is one which has caused, and is causing, much trouble, vexa- 
tion, and loss to consignors, consignees, and carriers. The 
Department have given very earnest attention to this matter 
for some time, and through their ofhcers have obtained detailed 
reports with respect to the condition on arrival of a large 
number of cases of different types which were forwarded from 
various Irish stations to a number of towns in England and 
Scotland. The experience thus gained indicates that break- 
ages during transit may generally be attributed to : — 

(a) The use of cases which are unsuitable, or badly 

constructed. 

(b) Bad packing. 

(c) Rough handling. 

While there is no doubt that many Irish egg shippers, 
including some of the largest firms in the trade, use excellent 
cases and pack in thoroughly good style, there are also many 
of whom the opposite may be stated, such faults as the follow- 
ing being common, viz., insufficiency of packing material, the 
use of cases made of wood of insufficient thickness, of insuffi- 
cient capacity for their contents, of bad construction, and 
with too wide spaces between boards, whereby pilferage is 
facilitated. 

It appeared to the Department that many of the evils 
above , referred to would be greatly minimised, and that it 
would be beneficial to all the interests concerned, if standard 
packages could be adopted for the Irish egg trade. They, 
therefore, invited the representatives of many of the leading, 
firms of Irish shippers and case makers, and of the Railway 
Companies concerned in the Irish trade, to confer with them 
on this important matter. As a result of these conferences,, 
the Department feel justified in recommending for adoption 
by Irish shippers of eggs, standard egg cases, the specifications 
of which are set out at the end of this memorandum,, 
and it is hoped that these will meet with the approval of the 
trade and will be generally adopted. 

It will be observed that as many as ten distinct cases have 
been approved. This appeared to be necessary in order to 
provide two sizes of the larger flat type, and also to provide 
both for hand and for tray packing. Every effort has been 
made to avoid unnecessary cost, and, at the same time, provide- 
for sufficient strength and packing capacity. 
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The trial shipments of egg cases, referred to above, indi- 
cated that if eggs are carefully packed in the standard pack- 
ages herein recommended, subject to the prescribed conditions, 
the breakages should not exceed 2 per 120 ; that the flat 6 hhd. 
cases, Nos. 7 (A and B), are those in which breakages of eggs 
are likely to be greatest, and that the cases in which least 
breakage occurred, and which are strongly recommended for 
adoption by Irish shippers, are the 12 hhd. cases, Nos. i and 2 ; 
the divisible 6 hhd. cases, Nos. 5 and 6 ; and the 3 hhd. cases. 
Nos. 9 and 10. 

It is generally admitted by the trade that Irish eggs, if 
marketed fresh and clean and well packed, are at least equal 
to any others and superior to most ; it, therefore, rests largely 
with Irish producers and shippers to ensure that Irish eggs 
shall attain that superiority which they should possess. 

The points to which special attention should be directed 
are the following : — ■ 

Producers to provide clean, fresh eggs, as advised in the 
" Memorandum to Producers " ; 

Buyers to buy by weight, as advised in the Memorandum 
" Purchase of Eggs by Weight " ; 

Eggs to be tested by light test on rising markets. Stale 
eggs to be refused ; dirty eggs to be bought at reduced 
prices. 

The "holding over" of eggs by producers or buyers 
to cease ; 

Eggs to be packed in clean, -dry, well-made standard 
cases ; 

Eggs to be graded to fixed weights per 120, so that no 
€gg in any package shall vary appreciably in size from the 
average egg of that package ; 

The top layer of eggs in a case to be fairly representative 
of all eggs in the case as to size and colour ; 

Hand or tray packing is strongly recommended ; 
Absolutely dry oat straw, or non-odorous wood-wool, 
to be used for packing ; 

Packing cases and straw or wood-wool to be kept dry 
and under cover until required for use ; 

Packing to be done under cover. This is at all times 
preferable, but in wet weather it is essential ; 

Suitable waterproof covers to be provided for pro- 
tecting empty or full cases when they are moved by road 
in wet or showery weather ; 

Cases containing 6 hhd. eggs or upwards to be lifted 
by two people when moved on or off vehicles, or into or out 
of wagons, etc. 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF STANDARD EGG CASES 
APPROVED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

The figures given in the following specifications are to he regarded 
throughout as miniinitm dimensions. 

Case No. i. 

12 Hhd. Case to be used only for eggs not exceeding 15 lbs. 
per 120. 

Description. 

To be made in two compartments, each to hold 6 hhd. eggs, 
packed in 4 layers, each containing 10 rows of eggs, with 
18. eggs in each row. 

Internal Dimensions. 

(a) The internal dimensions of each compartment to be 

not less than 34! inches long, 23 inches broad, 9 inches 
deep. 

Ends and Posts. 

(b) The case to have two end pieces, each not less than 

23 inches by 9 inches by |- inch, and one centre cross 
division not less than 23 inches by 9 inches by | inch, 
the side boards and end pieces to be nailed to corner 
angle posts, each of which shall be not less than 
if inches square, cut diagonally. 

Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 71I inches long by 

t'u inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

{d) The case to have three top boards and three bottom 
boards, each not less than tf inch thick. 

General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 
of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 

Timber. 

The 12 hhd. case, as above specified, can be constructed 
of wood of the following dimensions :— two ends, 23 inches 
by 9 inches by f inch ; one centre cross division, 23 inches 
by 9 inches by | inch ; two sides, 71I inches by 9 inches by 
j\ inch ; six tops and bottoms, 71 1 inches by 7 inches 
by tV inch ; four corner posts, 9 inches by if inches 
square, cut diagonally. 

16 
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Case No. 2. 

12 Hhd. Divisible Case to be used for not more than i2hhd. 
eggs not exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, or for not more than 
10 hhd. eggs exceeding 17 lbs. per 120. 

Description. 

To be made in two compartments, each to hold 6 hhd. eggs 
not exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, packed in 4 layers, each con- 
taining 10 rows of eggs, with 18 eggs in each row ; or 5 hhd. 
eggs exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, packed in 4 layers, each con- 
taining 10 rows of eggs, with 15 eggs in each row. 

Internal Dimensions. 

{a) The internal dimensions of each compartment to be not 
less than 36^ inches long, 23 inches broad, 9 inches 
deep. 

Ends and Posts. 

(6) The case to have four end pieces, each not less than 23 
inches by 9 inches by f inch, and eight corner angle 
posts, each not less than if inches square by 9 inches, 
cut diagonally ; or to have four end pieces not less 
than 23 inches by 9 inches by ^ inch, in which case 
corner posts need not be fitted. 

Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than rg inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

(d) The case to have three top boards and three bottom 

boards, each not less than ^^ inch thick. 

General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 

of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 

Timber. 

The 12 hhd. case, as above specified, can be constructed 
of wood of the following dimensions : — four ends, 2^ inches 
by 9 inches by | inch ; two sides, 76 J-^ inches by 9 inches by 
^-g inch ; six tops and bottoms, 76^ inches by 7 inches by t'^ 
inch ; or the ends may be f inch thick with eight corner 
posts, in which case the length of the side boards may be 
reduced to 75J inches. 

Case No. 3. 

8 Hhd. Divisible Case, to be used only for eggs not exceeding 
15 lbs. per 120. 
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Description. 

To be made in two compartments, each to hold 4 hhd. 
■eggs, packed in 4 layers, each containing 10 rows of eggs, with 
12 eggs in each row. 

Internal Dimensions. 

[a) The internal dimensions of each compartment to be 
not less than 24^ inches long, 23 inches broad, 9 inches 
deep. 

Ends. 

(h) The case to have four end pieces, each not less than 
23 inches by 9 inches by f inch. 

Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 51 inches long by 

I inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

(d) The case to have three top boards and three bottom 

boards, each riot less than | inch thick. 

General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 
of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 

Timber. 

The 8 hhd. case, as above specified, can be constructed 
of wood of the following dimensions : — four ends, 23 inches 
by 9 inches by -| inch ; two sides, 51 inches by 9 inches by | 
inch ; six tops and bottoms, 51 inches by 7 inches by | inch. 



Case No. 4. 
8 Hhd. Divisible Case for eggs of all grades. 

Description. 

To be made in two compartments, each to hold 4 hhd. eggs, 
packed in 4 layers, each containing 10 rows of eggs, with 12 
eggs in each row. 

•Internal Dimensions. 

(a) The internal dimensions of each compartment to be not 

less than 25! inches long, 23 inches broad, 9 inches 
deep. 

Ends. 

(b) The case to have four end pieces, each not less than 

23 inches by 9 inches by f inch. 
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Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 54 inches long by 

I inch thick. 
Tops and Bottoms. 

[d] The case to have three top boards and three bottom 

boards, each not less than f inch thick. 

General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 
of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 

Timber. 

The 8 hhd. case, as above specified, can be constructed 
of wood of the following dimensions : — four ends, 23 inches 
by 9 inches by |- inch ; two sides, 54 inches by 9 inches by 
I inch ; six tops and bottoms 54 inches by 7 inches by 
f inch. 

Case No. 5. 
6 Hhd. Divisible Case for all grades of eggs ; suitable for 

hand packing. 
Description. 

To be made in two compartments, each to hold 3 hhd. eggs 
packed in 3 layers, each containing 10 rows of eggs, with 12 
eggs in each row. 
Internal Dimensions. 

[a) The internal dimensions of each compartment to be 

not less than 25! inches long, 23 inches broad, 7 
inches deep. 
Ends. 

(b) The case to have four end pieces ; each not less than 

23 inches by 7 inches by | inch. 
Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 54 inches long by 

I inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

[d) The case to have three top boards and three bottom 

boards, each not less than | inch thick. 

General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 

of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 

Timber. 

The 6 hhd. case, above specified, can be constructed of 
wood of the following dimensions : — four ends, 23 inches by 
7 inches by I inch ; two sides, 54 inches by 7 inches by 
§ inch ; six tops and bottoms, 54 inches by 7 inches by 
I inch. 
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Case No. 6. 

6 Hhd. Divisible Case, to be used for not more than 6 hhd. 
eggs not exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, or not more than 
5 hhd. eggs exceeding 17 lbs. per 120 ; suitable for 
tray packing. 

Description. 

To be made in two compartments, each to hold 3 hhd. 
eggs not exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, or 2|- hhd. eggs, exceeding 
17 lbs. per 120, packed in 3 layers. 

Internal Dimensions. 

[a) The internal dimensions of each compartment to be 
not less than 28J inches long, 21 inches broad, 7 
inches deep. 
Ends. 

{b) The case to have four end pieces, each not less than 
21 inches by 7 inches by f inch. 
Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 59I inches long by 

f inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

[d) The case to have three top boards and thi^ee bottom 

boards, each not less than | inch thick. 

General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 
of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 

Timber. 

The 6 hhd. case, above specified, can be constructed of 
wood of the following dimensions : — four ends, 21 inches 
by 7 inches by |- inch ; two sides, 59! inches by 7 inches by 
f inch ; four tops and bottoms, 59! inches by 6 inches by 
I inch ; two tops and bottoms, 59! inches by 7 inches by 



Case No. 7A. 

6 Hhd. Case, to be used for not more than 6 hhd. eggs, not 
exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, or for not more than 5 hhd. 
eggs, exceeding 17 lbs. per 120. 

Description. 

To be made in one compartment to hold 6 hhd. eggs, not 
exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, packed in 4 layers, each containing 
10 rows of eggs, with 18 eggs in each row ; or 5 hhd. eggs 
exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, packed in 4 layers, each containing 
10 rows of eggs, with 15 eggs in each row. 
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Internal Dimensions. 

{a) The internal dimensions to be not less than 36^ inches 
long, 23 inches broad, 9 inches deep. 
Ends. 

[h) The case to have two end pieces, each not less than 
23 inches by 9 inches by | inch. 
Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than xV inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

{d) The case to have three top and three bottom boards, 
each not less than ts inch thick ; or clasped on top, 
as specified for 7B. 
Timber. 

The 6 hhd. case, above specified, can be constructed of 
M'ood of the following dimensions : — two ends, 23 inches 
by 9 inches by |inch ; two sides, 38 inches by 9 inches by ^-^ 
inch ; six tops and bottoms, 38 inches by 7 inches by xV inch. 
Subject to the conditions as to " description, 'uternal 
dimensions and sides," prescribed for Case No. jh. that case 
may be constructed in accordance with the following speci- 
fication : — 

Case No. 7B. 

Ends and Posts. 

The case to have four corner posts each not less than 
if inches square, or four corner angle posts each not less than 
2 inches square, cut diagonally, and four end pieces each not 
less than 23 inches long by 4 inches wide by xV inch thick. 
Tops and Bottoms. 

No top or bottom board or batten to be less than 3 inches 
wide and xV inch thick ; the bottom to be made of boards laid 
across the case, fastened by clinched nails to two battens 
laid lengthways, and to be attached by a 2-inch nail driven 
slightly askew through each batten and outside bottom board 
into each corner post. The top of the case to be made of 
boards running lengthways fastened by clinched nails to 
three battens placed crossways, one batten at each end and 
one in the centre ; the top and bottom battens to be outside 
the boards ; the bottom to be further secured at each corner 
and the middle of each batten by an iron or steel clasp not less 
than 22 gauge in thickness nor | inch in width ; the top cover 
to be fastened down by similar clasps at each corner. 

General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making 
up of this case see General Conditions, page 23 :;. 
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Case No. 8. 

6 Hhd. Deep Case, to be used for not more than 6 hhd. eggs, 
not exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, or for not more than 
5 hhd. eggs, exceeding 17 lbs. per 120 ; suitable for 
tray packing. 

Description. 

To be made in one compartment, to hold 6 hhd. eggs, not 

exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, packed in 6 layers each containing 

9 rows of eggs, or 5 hhd. eggs exceeding 17 lbs. per 120, packed 

in 6 layers. 

Internal Dimensions. 

[a) The internal dimensions to be not less than 29 inches- 

long, 21 inches broad, 13 inches deep. 
Ends. 

[b) The end pieces to be not less than 21 inches long, 4 

inches wide, and | inch thick, nailed to four corner 
posts, each not less than 13 inches long by if inches, 
square, or four corner angle posts hot less than 
13 inches by 2 inches square, cut diagonally. 
Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 29I inches long by 

4 inches wide, and | inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

(d) No top or bottom board or batten to be less than 2 J 

inches wide, and | inch thick ; the bottom to be made 
of boards laid across the case, fastened by chnched 
nails, to two battens laid lengthways, and to be 
attached by a 2-inch nail driven slightly askew 
through each batten and outside bottom board into 
each corner post. The top of the case to be made of 
boards running lengthways, fastened by clinched 
nails to three battens placed crossways, one batten 
at each end and one in the centre, the top and bottom 
battens to be outside the boards ; the bottom to be 
further secured at each corner and the middle of each 
batten by an iron or steel clasp not less than 22 gauge 
in thickness nor f inch in width ; the top cover 
to be fastened down with similar clasps at each 
corner. 

General Conditions. 

The end and side boards shall be so attached to the corner 
posts that the top edge of each upper board and the bottom 
edge of each lower board shall be level with the upper and 
lower ends, respectively, of the corner posts, and the outei- 
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edges of the outer top boards and bottom battens shall be flush 
with the outer sides of the side boards. The space between 
any two adjoining side or end boards shall nowhere exceed 
ij inches. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 
of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 

Case No. 9. 

3 Hhd. Case for all grades of eggs ; suitable for hand packing. 

Description. 

To be made in one compartment, to hold 3 hhd. eggs, 

packed in 3 layers, each to contain 10 rows of eggs with 12 
eggs in each row. , 

Internal Dimensions. 

(a) The internal dimensions to be not less than 25! inches 

long, 23 inches broad, 7 inches deep. 
Ends. 

(b) The case to have two end pieces, each not less than 

23 inches by 7 inches by | inch. 
Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 27 inches long by 

I inch thick. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

(d) The case to have three top boards and three bottom 

boards, each not less than | inch thick. 
General Conditions. 

For further particulars and conditions as to the making up 
of this case see General Conditions, page 233. 
Timber. 

The 3 hhd. case, above specified, can be constructed of wood 
of the following dimensions : — two ends, 23 inches by 7 inches 
by f inch ; two sides, 27 inches by 7 inches by | inch ; six tops 
and bottoms, 27 inches by 7 inches by | inch. 

Case No. 10. 
3 Hhd. Case, for all grades of eggs ; suitable for tray packing 

Description. 

To be made in one compartment, to hold not more than 
3 hhd. eggs, packed in 3 layers. 

Internal Dimensions. 

(a) The internal dimensions to be not less than 29 inches 
long, 22 inches broad, 7 inches deep. 
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Ends. 

(b) The case to have two end pieces each not less than 

22 inches long by 7 inches wide by f inch thick, nailed 
to four corner posts not less than 7 inches long by 
if inches, square, or four corner angle posts not less 
than 7 inches long by 2 inches square, cut diagonally. 
Sides. 

(c) The side boards to be not less than 29I inches long, 

3 inches wide, | inch thick ; if only one board is used 
on each side it shall be 7 inches wide. 
Tops and Bottoms. 

{d) The conditions of Clause [d], Case No. 8, to apply to 
this case. 
General Conditions. 

The General Conditions laid down for Case No. 8 apply to 
this case. 

For further particulars and conditions for the making up 
of this case see General Conditions below. 

General Conditions. 

Centre Divisions. 

(i) Two of the end pieces of all divisible cases to be nailed 
-i inch apart on each side of the centre of the case, thus leaving 
a saw space of \ inch to permit of the case being cut in two 
on delivery. 
Tops and Bottoms. 

(2) The outer edges of the outside top and bottom boards 
and bottom battens, when nailed on, to be flush with the outer 
sides of the side boards, and the space between any two 
adjoining top or bottom boards nowhere to exceed ij inches. 
Hand Holes. 

(3) Suitable hand holes not exceeding i inch in depth and 
4.J inches in length to be cut out of the side boards of all cases,, 
except when two boards are used on each side with a space of 
not less than i inch between them. 

Timber. 

(4) The wood used to be well seasoned, clean, dry and free 
from wane and feather. 

Side Boards. 

(5) Three boards may be used for side of case No. 8, and 
two boards may be used for side of any other case subject to 
the following conditions : — 

[a) No side board for Cases Nos. 5, 6, 9 or 10 shall be less 
than 3 inches wide. No side board for any other 
case shall be less than 4 inches wide. 

17 
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(b) The space between two side boards shall nowhere exceed 

ij inches. 

(c) The side boards shall be so fixed that the top edge of 

the upper board, and the bottom edge of the lower 
board, shall be level with the top and bottom edges 
respectively, of the end boards. 

(d) When more than one board is used to form a side of 

any case which is not fitted with corner posts as 
heretofore prescribed, a corner piece of the full depth 
of the case, and not less than 2 inches wide by ^ inch 
thick shall be attached vertically by clinched nails to 
each end of each end board. 
Nails. 

(6) Not less than 2 nails to be used in each end of each 
board,, and an additional nail to be used at each end of a board 
for every 3 inches or part of 3 inches by which the board 
exceeds 4 inches in width. 

Nails to be used as follows ; — 

For nailing sides to end pieces . . 2-inch nails of 12 gauge 
,, securing bottoms to corner 

posts . . 2 ,, 12 ,, 

,, ,, sides and ends to 

corner posts . . i| ,, 13 ,, 

,, top and bottom 

boards to battens i ,, 13 ,, 

,, use elsewhere i^ ,, 13 >, 

It is recommended that cement coated wire nails be used ; 
if so, they may be of finer gauge, viz., 13 and 14 gauges in lieu 
of 12 and 13 gauges respectively. 

It is recommended that so far as possible nails should be 
driven askew the grain of the wood. 

N.B. — The figures given in the foregoing specifications are to 
be regarded throughout as minimum dimensions ; if it is 
desired to use end boards of greater thickness than those 
specified, care should be exercised to ensure that the internal 
length of each compartment is not less than the minimum 
length specified. 

All boards must be cut to conform as nearly as possible 
with the minimum thickness specified; a board which is i\ 
inch less than the specified thickness does not conform to the 
specification. 



